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CHAPTER XXVI. 


WE ENJOY A DECEITFUL CALM, 


THE harmonious relations between 
uncle Bryan and Jessie which my 
birthday seemed to have inaugu- 
rated continued for more than a 
fortnight, a result entirely due to 
Jessie’s untiring efforts to concili- 
ate him, and to ‘keep him good,’ 
as she expressed it. On the day 
following that on which I came 
of age, he showed symptoms of 
irritability at the tenderness into 
which he had been betrayed—for 
that undoubtedly was the light in 
which he viewed it ; he had a sus- 
picion that he had been played 
upon, and he was annoyed with 
himself for his weakness. Having, 
I doubt not, thought the matter well 
over during the night, and having 
quite made up his mind to vindi- 
cate himself, he came down in the 
morning more than usually morose 
and reserved, and received Jessie’s 
affectionate advances in his coldest 
and most repellent manner. But 
Jessie would not permit him to re- 
lapse into his old cross humour ; 
she charmed it out of him by a dis- 
play of wonderful submission and 
tenderness, and by answering his 
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snappish words with gentleness. In 
this way she disarmed him, and he, 
after some resistance, and with a 
singular mixture of pleasure and 
ungraciousness in his manner, al- 
lowed himself to be beguiled by 
her. The truth of the proverb that 
‘a soft answer turneth away wrath’ 
was never better exemplified. If, 
when she had wooed him into a 
kinder mood, she had shown any 
signs of triumph, her influence 
over him would have come to an 
end immediately ; he watched fur- 
tively for some such sign, and de- 
tecting none, resigned himself to 
this new and pleasant beguilement. 
Whether Jessie’s conduct sprang 
from impulse or reason, she could 
not have behaved more wisely. 

My mother was greatly rejoiced, 
and told me from day to day all that 
passed between these opposite na- 
tures. That the links of home love 
which bound us together were being 
strengthened was a source of ex- 
ceeding delight to her. 

‘ And it is all Jessie’s doings, mo- 
ther.’ 

‘It is, my dear. I scarcely 
B 
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believed her capable of so much 
gentleness and submission.’ (Here 
I thought to myself, ‘I believe no 
one but I knows of what Jessie is 
capable.’) ‘When your uncle is 
most, trying 4 

‘As he often is,’ I interrupted, 
* and without cause.’ 

‘Well, my dear, if you will have 
it so. When he is most trying, she 
is most gentle, and she wins him to 
her side almost despite himself. 
And, Chris, I really think he likes it.’ 

‘Who would not,’ I exclaimed, 
‘when wooed by Jessie ?” 

‘It is in her power,’ said my mo- 
ther, with a sweet smile of acquies- 
cence, ‘to make a great change in 
him. There is an undercurrent of 
deep tenderness in your uncle’s na- 
ture, and Jessie is reaching it by 
the most delicate means. If she 
will only have patience ! for it will 
take time, my dear.’ 

But these fair appearances were 
treacherous. Neither my mother 
nor I saw the clouds that were ga- 
thering, and when the storm burst 
I was impressed by the unhappy 
conviction that I, and I alone, was 
the cause. How little do we know 
of the power of light words lightly 
spoken! But for certain incon- 
siderate words which I had used, 
there would certainly have been 
sunshine in our house for a much 
longer time. As it was, this better 
aspect of things was destined soon 
to come to an end, and to come to 
an end in a way which introduced 
not only a more bitter discord be- 
tween Jessie and uncle Bryan, but 
imbued us insidiously with a want 
offaith in one another. The storm 
broke suddenly, and without fore- 
warning to uncle Bryan and my 
mother. But in the mean time the 





harmony was almost perfect. Jessie, 
when she went to bed, no longer 
parted from uncle Bryan with a 
careless ‘Good-night,’ but kissed 
_ him regularly every morning and 
every night, and he submitted 


to the caress without, however, 
inviting it by look or word. But 
even that wonder took place on a 
certain evening when Jessie, with a 
touch of her old ways upon her, 
wished us all good-night in a care- 
less tone, and without kissing uncle 
Bryan. She opened and closed the 
door, but did not leave theroom, and 
placed her fingers on her lips with 
a bright eager look in our direction, 
warning us not to betray her. Uncle 
Bryan’s back was towards us, and 
he made no motion at first. Jessie 
stole quietly behind his chair, and 
stood there in silence. Presently, 
uncle Bryan turned his head slowly 
to the door, with something ofa 
yearning iook of regret in his face, 
andatthe same instant Jessie’s arms 
were round his neck, and her lips 
were pressed to his. 

‘Don’t be angry with me,’ she 
said. 

‘Angry, Jessie! I thought you 
had forgotten me. But you are as 
full of tricks as Puck was.’ 

‘I can’t help it, uncle Bryan. 
Good-night !’ 

‘Good-night, my dear.’ 

And Jessie went to bed with a 
very light heart, and left light hearts 
behind her. It was apparent that 
these enchanting ways were plea- 
sant to uncle Bryan, and I told 
Jessie so. 

‘It softens him, Jessie.’ 

‘It takes a long time to soften a 
rock,’ she observed, with a thought- 
ful smile. 

‘If anybody can do it, you can, 
Jessie.’ 

‘You think nothing but good of 
me, Chris.’ 

*I only say what I feel. And you 
really want uncle Bryan to love 
you ?” 

‘ Yes—more than Ican say—and 
I can scarcely tell why.’ 

‘Except,’ I said, with a foolish 
hesitation, ‘that you like to be 
loved by everybody.’ 

‘Perhaps it is because of that, 
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Chris. I dolike everybody to love 
me. It is much nicer so.’ 

If I wanted any consolation I 
supplied it by observing: ‘To be 
sure, there are different kinds of 
love.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ exclaimed Jessie tan- 
talisingly. ‘Is it like uncle Bryan’s 
sugar, of different shades and dif- 
ferent degrees of sweetness ? Some 
of it tastes very sandy, Chris.’ 

‘Ah, now you are joking, Jes- 
sie ! 

‘Iam not in a joking humour. 
I want to speak seriously. Chris, 
I have sometimes wondered that 
you have never asked me questions 
about myself.’ 

‘In what way, Jessie ?” 

‘About myself, before I came 
here. When one likes any one very 
much, one is naturally curious to 
know all about one.’ 

‘I had my reasons, Jessie. 
When you first came, mother wish- 
ed me not to ask you any questions. 
She said it would be like an at- 
tempt to steal into uncle Bryan’s 
confidence. He might have se- 
crets, she said, which he would not 
wish us to know.’ 

‘Secrets ! she mused. ‘What 
can I have to do with them? And 
yet, it is strange, now I think about 
it.’ 

‘I should like you to tell me all 
about yourself,’ I said ; ‘it doesn’t 
matter now that you have spoken 
of it first yourself.’ 

*I was thinking of a secret that 
I have, Chris.’ 

I composed myself to receive her 
confidence. 

‘ But I don’t know what it is my- 
self, yet. It is in a letter; per- 
haps——’ 

‘Well, Jessie 

‘Perhaps nothing. It is only 
a letter that I am not to open 
until I am eighteen years of age. 
That will not be long, Chris. We 
will wait until then, and then 
I will tell you all I know. Let us 


blow it away till that time comes.’ 
She blew a light breath. ‘I want- 
ed to make you a present on your 
birthday, but I did not have money 
enough then. Shall I give it to 
you now?’ I held out my hand 
eagerly, and Jessie took from her 
pocket a small card-box. ‘It is in 
this. What do you think itis? I 
made a great many guesses, but 
she shook her head merrily at all 
of them. ‘I went to look at it 
every day in the shop-window, 
afraid that some one might buy it 
before I had saved up money 
enough.’ 

I opened the box, and took from 
it a small silver locket, heart-shap- 
ed, with the words engraven on 
it, ‘To Chris, with Jessie’s love.’ 
Unspeakable happiness dwelt in my 
heart as I gazed upon the emblem. 
As I held it in my hand tenderly, 
it seemed to me a living link be- 
tween Jessie and me—an undying 
assurance of her love. Nothing so 
precious had ever been mine. My 
looks satisfied Jessie, and she clap- 
ped her hands in delight. 

‘So you like it, Chris ? 

‘I will never, never part with it, 
Jessie. But I want a piece of rib-. 
bon ; may I have that piece round 
your neck ?’ 

‘ Take it off yourself, Chris.’ 

What a bungler I was, and how 
long it took me to remove the piece 
of simple ribbon, need not here be 
described. I know that while my 
trembling fingers were about her 
neck, Jessie, in reply to a look, 
said, ‘Yes, you may, Chris; and 
that I kissed her. 

‘And now, Chris,’ she said, ‘I 
want to speak to you about some- 
thing that is troubling me very much. 
When you said the other night that 
uncle Bryan was an atheist, were 
you in earnest ?” 

‘I said what I believed,’ I ans- 
wered with an uneasy feeling. 

‘ And he és an atheist ? 

‘I am afraid he is, Jessie.’ 
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‘ Has he ever told you so?” 

‘Oh, no; there are some things 
that one scarcely dares to speak 
of.’ 

‘ That is if one is weak and acow- 
ard. I am not that, and I don’t 
think you are, Chris. Then I sup- 
pose you have never spoken to 
uncle Bryan about religion?’ 

‘Not a word has ever passed 
between us upon religious mat- 
ters.’ 

‘ An atheist is a person who does 
not believe in God, is he not, 
Chris ? 

I was sensible that the discus- 
sion of so solemn a subject might 
lead to grave results, and I wish- 
ed to discontinue it; but Jessie 
said : 

* Don’t be weak, Chris ; I think I 
ought to know these things, and if 
we can’t speak together in confi- 
dence, no two persons in the world 
can. Of course I can easily find 
out what I want to know; Gus 
West will tell me everything; but 
I came to you because we are nearer 
to each other.’ 

‘ Nearer and dearer, Jessie.’ 

‘Yes, Chris; and now tell me 
what you know.’ 

I told her all that I knew con- 
cerning atheism, and all that I 
knew concerning uncle Bryan in 
connection with it. ‘When I was 
a boy, Jessie, scarcely a week after 
we came to live with uncle Bryan, 
I heard him say that life was taste- 
less to him, and that he believed 
in nothing. I thought of it often 
afterwards.’ 

‘ Life was tasteless to him decause 
he did not believe in anything ; 
that is the proper view to take of 
it. Ifa person does not believe in 
anything, he cannot love anything. 
Can you imagine anything more 
dreary than the life of a person 
who does not love anybody, and 
who has nobody to love him? I 
can’t. A person might as well be 
a stick or a stone—better to be that, 
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for then he couldn’t feel. But the 
words that uncle Bryan used may 
not have meant what you suppose, 
Chris.’ 

‘They came in this way, Jessie. 
On the first Sunday we were here, 
mother asked uncle Bryan if he 
was going to church. He said that 
he never went to church. Mo- 
ther was very sorry, I saw, but 
she did not say anything more. On 
that same night, uncle Bryan was 
reading a book, and he read aloud 
some passages from it. Mother 
asked him what was the name of 
the book, and he answered, Zhe 
Age of Reason. When he laid the 
book aside, mother took it up, and 
looked at it; and then she sent me 
up-stairs for the Bible. That was 
all; but I didn’t quite know what 
was the real meaning of it until a 
long time afterwards, when I found 
out what kind of a book Zhe Age of 
Reason is.’ 

‘Tell me what it is.’ 

‘It is a book written by an athe- 
ist for atheists ; it might almost be 
called the Atheist’s Bible, Jessie.’ 

‘And did you never speak to 
your mother about uncle Bryan’s 
religion ?” 

‘I have tried to, but mother is 
like me ; there are some things she 
does not like to speak of.’ 

‘ And this is one of them,’ said 
Jessie, following out her train of 
thought ; ‘and out of your love for 
her, when she said, “ Let us talk of 
something else, my dear,” you have 
talked of something else.’ 

‘ That is so, Jessie. It is almost 
as if you overheard what we said.’ 

‘It is easy to see into your mo- 
ther’s heart, Chris. She did not 
like to speak about uncle Bryan’s 
religion, because she loves him, and 
because she wants you to love him. 
Now, if it had been anything that 
would have made uncle Bryan 
stand out in a good light, she 
would have encouraged you to 
speak about it.’ 
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‘ That is true enough, Jessie.’ 

‘Chris, your mother is all heart.’ 

‘ She is everything that is good, if 
you mean that?’ 

*I do mean that; she is the best, 
the sweetest, the dearest woman in 
the world. Ah, if I were like her! 
But I am very, very different. What 
I say and what I think comes more 
often out of my head than out of 
my heart. Chris, it is impossible 
for an atheist to be a good man ! 

I saw the pit we were walking 
into, but I had not the skill to lead 
Jessie away from it. 

‘A man who does not believe in 
God,’ she exclaimed, ‘cannot be- 
lieve in anything good. No wonder 
that he is what he is. I am not 
satisfied—I am not satisfied! It 
is shocking—shocking to think 
of! She shook her head at herself, 
and I listened to her words in no 
pleasant frame of mind. She was 
showing me an entirely new phase 
in her character. It was Jessie rea- 
soning, and reasoning on the most 
solemn of subjects. ‘Why,’ she 
continued, ‘God made everything 
that’s good, and if uncle Bryan is 
an atheist, he isa bad man. And 
yet your mother loves him.’ 

‘That she does, Jessie, with all 
her heart.’ 

‘ She couldn't loveanything that’s 
bad. If you were an atheist, Chris, 
I should hate you.’ 

‘Thank God, I am not, Jessie ; 
even if I were, you could make me 
different. But I don’t like to hear 
you speak like this,’ I said, re- 
proaching myself bitterly for hav- 
ing been the cause of this conver- 
sation ; for when I had told Jessie 
that uncle Bryan was an atheist 
Ihad spoken with a full measure of 
dislike towards him. ‘ Mother does 
not reason as you do. After all, I 
may be mistaken, Jessie, and we 
may be doing him a great injustice. 
I know so much that is good of 
him—more than you possibly ima- 
gine.’ 


And then I told her what, from 
a false feeling of shame, I had 
hitherto withheld from her—the 
story of my mother’s hard battle 
with the world when we came to 
London, and of uncle Bryan’s 
noble behaviour to us when we 
were sunk in the bitterest poverty. 

‘ All the time I have known him, 
Jessie, I have never known him to 
be guilty of an unjust action. He 
is as upright and honest a man as 
ever lived. Can such a man bea 
bad man?” 

‘ Upright, honest, and just ! she 
repeated my words in a musing 
tone. ‘It is an enigma.’ 

‘He would die,’ I continued 
warmly, ‘rather than be guilty of a 
mean action. Now that we are 
speaking of him in this way, | am 
ashamed of myself for ever thinking 
ill of him. Mother was right, from 
the very first—she was right about 
him, as she always is about every- 
thing. Ifhe were not so hard 
But you don’t know what trials he 
has gone through in his life.’ 

‘Do you? 

‘I know some of them, but I am 
pledged not to speak of them to any 
one—not even to you. One thing 
happened to him—never hint, for 
my sake, Jessie, that you even sus- 
pect it—one thing happened to him 
so terrible and so dreadful that it is 
no wonder he is hard and cold and 
morose. Many and many a time 
mother has entreated me to be kind 
and charitable in my thoughts to- 
wards him, and instead of doing 
so I have repaid all his kindness by 
the basest of ingratitude.’ 

‘How have you done that, 
Chris ?” 

‘ By saying anything to you to 
cause you to dislike him. Ah, you 
may shake your head, but it. is so, 
Jessie. If he were in my place, 
and I in his, he would come to me 
and ask me to forgive him; but I 
haven’t the courage and fearless 
heart that he has, and I shouldn’t 
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know how to do it without giving 
him pain.’ 

I was really very remorseful, and 
sincerely so ; but Jessie said nothing 
to comfort me. 

‘Have I had no reason of my 
own, until the last few days, to dis- 
like him? Has he behaved quite 
kindly to me? Chris, is it pos- 
sible that I am wrong in nearly 
everything that Ihave done? How 
many times have I tried to concili- 
ate him, and how many times has 
he answered me with unkind words ! 
There is some reason for it—there 
is some reason for it.’ 

‘And yet remember, Jessie,’ I 
said, without thinking, ‘ that he has 
given you a home, as he gave one 
to us, never asking for a return— 
never expecting one.’ 

Her face turned scarlet. 

‘Would e have said that ?? she 
asked, and left me without another 
word. 





CHAPTER XXVILI. 
THE STORM BREAKS. 

Jessie's moods were sufficiently 
variable and perplexing to cause me 
serious uneasiness, but I had no sus- 
picion of what was in her mind when 
she spoke of uncle Bryan and his 
religious opinions, or I should have 
used my strongest efforts to avert 
the storm. Even when she made 
her first open move, which she did 
on the evening of the same day on 
which we had the conversation just 
recorded, I did not suspect her; 
truth to tell, my mind at that time 
was almost completely occupied by 
one theme—the locket which Jessie 
had given me, and its significance. 
As a charm, it was most potent in 
its power of bringing happiness to 
the wearer; I felt that while this 
locket was in my possession, it 
would be impossible for a cloud to 
shadow my life. But clouds came 
all too quickly. 

We were sitting together in the 
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evening, in the most amicable of 
moods. Suddenly Jessie addressed 
uncle Bryan. 

‘Uncle Bryan, who teaches the 
young ?” 

He looked inquiringly at her. 

‘Well,’ she continued, under- 
standing that an explanation was 
expected of her, ‘ one has to learn 
things ; knowledge doesn’t come of 
itself.’ 

‘ Assuredly not,’ he said, with 
evident pleasure and curiosity; 
‘even parent birds teach their brood 
the use of their wings, and how to 
build their nests.’ 

‘I did not know that; but it is 
of men and women I am speaking. 
They are higher than birds and 
beasts.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, in a reflective 
tone ; ‘it is so.’ 

‘If the world were filled with 
nothing but old people, I wonder 
what sort of a world it would be ! 

‘It would soon be no world at 
all,’ he said; and added, with good- 
humoured depreciation, ‘and while 
it lasted it would be a very dis- 
agreeable world, if the inhabitants 
in any way resembled me.’ 

‘Never mind that, uncle Bryan; 
perhaps some people try to make 
themselves out a great deal worse 
than they are. So, then, there 
must be young people; that is a 
necessity.’ 

‘As mucha necessity as the sea- 
sons; it is the law of nature.’ 

‘A good law?’ 

‘Undoubtedly, young philoso- 
pher.’ His manner was almost 
blithe. 

‘Well, then, to come back, as a 
friend of mine says. The young 
do not know what is right and 
wrong, and knowledge does not 
come of itself. Who teaches them? 

‘ The old,’ he replied readily. 

‘Because they are more likely 
to know what is right and wrong.’ 

‘For that reason, I should say. 
They have had more time to learn, 
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and they have had more experience 
of the world.’ 

‘ Of course,’ she said, ‘and ex- 
perience means wisdom. ‘The old 
must know better than the young.’ 

‘ Naturally.’ 

‘And young people should be 
guided by old people?’ 

‘It would be better if that were 
more generally done,’ 

‘ That is all I wanted to know.’ 

Before many days were over, 
Jessie made her meaning apparent. 
She always accompanied my mother 
and me to church, and on the Sun- 
day following this conversation she 
unmasked her battery. 

‘Uncle Bryan,’ she said, while 
we were at breakfast, ‘I want you 
to come to church with us this 
morning.’ 

A startled look flashed into my 
mother’s eyes; uncle Bryan stared 
at Jessie, and bit his lips. He did 
not reply immediately. 

‘ Young ladies have many wants,’ 
he said. 

‘ But this is a good want,’ she 
pleaded. There was nothing saucy 
or defiant in her tone or manner ; 
both were very gentle. ‘ But this 
is a good want. You will come 
with us ?’ 

‘I will not come with you,’ he 
replied sternly. 

‘Do you never go to church ? 

* Never.’ 

‘Why? 

‘ That is my affair.’ The corners 
of his lips began to twitch. 

‘Is it not good to go to church ? 
she asked, still in a gentle tone, 
her colour beginning to rise. I 
noted with consternation these fa- 
miliar signs of the coming battle. 
The shock was the more bitter be- 
cause, to all outward appearance, 
everything had been fair between 
them until this moment. Only the 
night before we had stopped up 
half an hour later than usual, be- 
cause the time was passing very 
pleasantly to all of us. 


‘ My dear,’ said my mother, with 
a sweet smile, taking Jessie’s hand 
in hers ; ‘my dear, you forget ! 

‘Forget what, mother?’ asked 
Jessie ; she sometimes addressed 
my mother thus. ‘Am I doing any- 
thing wrong ? 

Even I could not help acknow- 
ledging to myself that Jessie, by a 
literal acceptation of my mother’s 
words, was wilfully misinterpreting 
the nature and intent of her re- 
monstrance ; but I found justifica- 
tion for her. 

‘ Uncle Bryan is the best judge,’ 
said my mother. 

‘I know he is,’ said Jessie. 

‘Let her go on,’ cried uncle 
Bryan. 

The oldstern look was in his face, 
and his voice was very harsh. I was 
the more unhappy, because I alone 
held the key of the situation. Jes- 
sie repeated the question, address- 
ing herself to uncle Bryan. 

‘Is it not good to go to church ? 

‘I do not say that,’ was his 
reply. 

* But I want you to say one way 
or the other. It must be either 
good or bad. You will come with 
us 

‘I will not come with you.’ 

The high tone in which he spoke 
put a stop to the discussion, and 
we finished the breakfast in the 
midst of an unhappy silence. In- 
deed, we all seemed too frightened 
to speak. At the proper time my 
mother and I were ready for church, 
and were waiting down-stairs for 
Jessie, whom my mother had left 
in their room dressing. But Jessie 
was somewhat more dilatory than 
usual. My mother went to the 
stairs, and softly called out, 

‘ Now, my child, be quick, or we 
shall be late ! 

It was the first time I had ever 
heard my mother call Jessie her 
child, and I pressed her hand 
fondly for it. She returned the 
pressure, almost convulsively, and 
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presently Jessie came slowly down- 
stairs. She was dressed with un- 
usual care in a pretty new soft 
dress, concerning the making of 
which there had been great excite- 
ment; but her head was uncovered. 

‘Get on your hat quickly, my 
dear,’ said my mother; ‘ we shall 
have to walk fast.’ 

‘I am not going to church,’ said 
Jessie, in a low tone, in which I— 
and I alone, I believe—detected a 
tremor. 

‘ Jessie!’ cried my mother, in a 
tone of suffering ; ‘ Jessie, my dear 
child 

She stepped to Jessie’s side, 
trembling from agitation. Jessie 
stood quite quietly by the table, and 
repeated, in a tone which she strove 
in vain to make steady, 

‘I am not going to church this 
morning.’ 

Uncle Bryan was in the room, 
but spoke not a word. 

‘Are you not well, my dear?’ 
asked my mother. 

‘I am quite well.’ 

‘Then why will you not come 
with us ?” 

‘I am not sure that it is right 
to go to church.’ 

‘My dear, if I tell you that it 
is i 





‘Uncle Bryan is older than you 
—twenty years older—and has had 
more experience of the world; 
therefore he must know better than 
you. Ifitwere right to go to church, 
he would go, for I am sure he is an 
upright and just man.’ 

At this direct reference to him 
uncle Bryan raised his head, and 
gazed fixedly at Jessie, and at her 
latter words something like a sneer 
passed into his face. My mother 
looked helplessly from one to an- 
other. 

‘I know,’ said Jessie, ‘ that Iam 
the cause of this trouble, and I 
wish—oh, I wish!—that I had 
never come into the house! No, 
I don’t wish it, for then I should 
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never have known you! She 
stood very humbly before my mo- 
ther. ‘I feel how ungrateful I 
am : to uncle Bryan for giving mea 
home'—(how these words stung 
me !)—‘ and to you for giving mea 
love of which I am so undeserving.’ 

The tears came into her eyes, 
and I went towards her, but she 
moved a step from me; and thus 
apart from each other we four stood 
for a few moments in perfect si- 
lence—a house pulsing with love 
and tenderness, but divided against 
itself. Then Jessie said suddenly : 

‘Uncle Bryan, if I go to church 
this morning, will you come with 
us some time during the year ?” 

‘No, he replied sternly and 
firmly. 

‘I have asked you in the wrong 
way, perhaps,’ she said ; ‘ but that 
would not alter the thing itself.’ 

‘Whichever way you asked me, 
my answer would have been the 
same, young lady.’ 

‘If you tell me to go now, I will 

0.” 

‘I will tell you nothing. You 
are your own mistress.’ 

‘ How are the youngto be taught, 
then, if the old will not teach them?’ 

In the presence of my mother’s 
distress he had no answer to make, 
and I felt that it was out of consi- 
deration for her, and not from any 
desire to spare himself, that he 
went into the shop and left us to 
ourselves. 

Then Jessie to my mother : 

‘I hope you will forgive me, but 
if IknewI should have died for it I 
could not have helped doing what 
I’ve done. Don’t be grieved for 
me; I am not worth it. I am 
going to spend the morning with 
Miss West.’ 

My mother and I went to church 
by ourselves ; but I fear that my 
mood was not a very devout one. 
My mind was filled with what had 
taken place at home, and its pro- 
bable consequences. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
COLOUR-BLIND. 


THE consequences were more 
serious than any one of us could 
possibly have imagined, with the 
single exception of uncle Bryan ; 
where we hoped, he reasoned, and 
reasoned with bitterness against 
himself. ‘There are in the world a 
sort of men with whom you are for 
ever ata disadvantage—men who 
from various motives are strangely, 
and ofttimes cruelly, reticent as 
regards themselves, their thoughts, 
and their actions. These men re- 
ceive your confidences, but do not 
confide in you in return ; they lis- 
ten to your schemes, your hopes, 
your fears, but say not a word con- 
cerning their own. You wear your 
heart upon your sleeve ; they lock 
up theirs jealously, and place upon 
them an impenetrable seal, which 
perhaps once or twice in a lifetime 
they remove—perhaps never. Uncle 
Bryan was one of these men. 
Scarcely by a look had he ever 
shown us his heart, and it required 
a nature not only more noble and 
generous, but more self-sacrificing, 
than mine not to misjudge him— 
to be even tolerant of him. 

All our hopes ofa more harmon- 
ious feeling between him and Jessie 
were utterly shattered, and my 
birthday, instead of being the com- 
mencement ofa brighter and better 
era in our home relations, inaugu- 
rated an era of much unhappiness 
and discomfort. In the most unfor- 
tunate, and yet, as it seemed to me, 
in the most natural way, we were 
placed in a painfully-delicate posi- 
tion of antagonism. Who was to 
blame for this? I found the ans- 
wer to this question without diffi- 
culty. Who but uncle Bryan was to 
blame? The part which Jessie had 
taken in the conversations between 
them was dictated by the best of 
feelings —was good and tender— 
and I admired her, not only for her 


courage, but forthe affection she had 
displayed towards him, and for her 
efforts to wean him from his morose- 
ness and infidelity. That she had 
failed was no fault of hers. The 
fault lay entirely in himself, and in 
his insensibility to softening influ- 
ences. That, if she had succeeded, 
the result would have been both 
good and beautiful, was incontro- 
vertible. I argued the matter very 
closely in my mind, for, notwith- 
standing my love for Jessie, I was 
anxious not to do uncle Bryan an 
injustice, and I could come but to 
one conclusion. What home could 
be happy with a master who pos- 
sessed such a nature as his ? He was 
like a dark shadow moving amoung 
us, and turning our joy into gloom. 

These were partly the result of 
my reflections. Other considera- 
tions also arose. We were all bound 
to one another by ties of affection. 
That was a certainty, in the first 
blush of my reflections ; but after- 
wards a doubt occurred to my 
mind. By what tie of affection was 
Jessie bound to uncle Bryan? He 
himself, when he told my mother 
and me the story of his life, 
had confessed it: by none. The 
charge of Jessie had almost been 
forced upon him, and his sense of 
duty had compelled him to accept 
it. It was not humanity that had 
impelled him to give Jessie a home. 
And if, after she came among us, 
she had failed to win his love, it 
was because his heart was hard and 
cold, and incapable of tenderness. 
I recalled a hundred little ways in 
which she had wooed him, and 
every one of them was an argument 
against him. Then I thought of 
her helpless dependent position, 
and my love for her and my anger 
against him grew stronger. ‘That 
he was hard to her was an addition- 
al reason why I should show her 
openly, and without false weak- 
ness, that in me she had a cham- 
pion anda friend who would be true 
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to her until death. Even if I did 
not love her, I argued, this cham- 
pionship of one who was cast as a 
stranger amongst us would have 
been demanded of my manliness. 

All these things were settled in 
my mind before my mother and I 
returned home from church on 
that memorable Sabbath, but not 
a word passed between us on the 
subject. I was silent out of con- 
sideration for my mother ; she was 
silent out of the exquisite tender- 
ness of her nature. Over and over 
again had she played the part of 
the Peacemaker between uncle 
Bryan and Jessie; but knowing 
uncle Bryan as she did, she felt 
that in this crisis she was power- 
less. ‘The day passed quietly and 
unhappily. Jessie joined us as we 
passed the house of the Wests, and 
walked home with us ; but during 
the whole of the day neither uncle 
Bryan nor she addressed each 
other, nor made any conciliatory 
movement towards each other. 
Once or twice she looked towards 
him, and the slightest look of kind- 
ness from him would, I knew, have 
brought her to his side. But al- 
though he was conscious of her 
gaze, he carefully avoided meeting 
it, and she, instinctively aware of 
his intention, looked towards him 
no more. It had been arranged 
that we should go to the Wests on 
this night ; our visits there during 
the past fortnight had not been so 
frequent as usual ; but as the time 
drew near, Jessie whispered to me 
that she intended to stop at home. 

‘I willrun round,’ she said, ‘ and 
tell Josey that I can’t come; but 
you can go.’ 

*I shall do as you do, Jessie,’ I 
said, 

I thought afterwards that it was 
a great pity we stopped at home, 
for we were anything but lively 
company. Uncle Bryan might have 
been made of stone, so silent was 
he ; Jessie rejected all my sympa- 
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thising advances towards her ; and 
even my mother was at a loss for 
words. I was curious about the 
‘ good-night’ between uncle Bryan 
and Jessie when bedtime was near ; 
it occupied Jessie’s thoughts also ; 
but he settled it by lighting his can- 
dle and going to bed without bid- 
ding any one of us good-night. It 
was evident from this and from 
uncle Bryan’s behaviour during the 
week that followed that all har- 
monious relations between him 
and Jessie were at an end. On the 
next Sunday Jessie came to church 
with us as usual. 

I fully expected that she would 
take an opportunity of speaking to 
me on the subject of her difference 
with uncle Bryan ; but as the time 
passed, and she did not speak of 
it, I approached the subject my- 
self. I told her my opinion, and 
praised her for her courage. 

‘You are speaking against uncle 
Bryan,’ she said. 

‘I can’t help it, Jessie ; he brings 
it on himself by his tyranny.’ 

‘Tyranny ! she exclaimed. ‘ Do 
you forget what you said, and what 
I believe—that he is upright, hon- 
est, and just ?” 

‘In other things he is; but not 
in this. He is like a man who can 
see, and who is colour-blind.’ 

‘ That is,’ she said, with a depre- 
catory shake of the head, ‘that 
he is Jessie-blind. Ah, Chris, if 
he is blind to what there is good in 
me, are you not blind to what 
there is bad?” I was about to ex- 
postulate, but she stopped me: ‘I 
am not quite satisfied with myself; 
I don’t know that it would not 
have been better for me to have 
held my tongue. And another 
thing, Chris : I am not sure whether 
I am glad that you think I was 
right.’ 

‘Why, Jessie, what things you 
are saying !’ 

‘I must say them, Chris, for I 
know what is inmy mind. Answer 
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me this question. Supposing you 
were not fond of me, as I know 
you are—I don’t mind saying it 
now, for I am speaking very seri- 
ously—would you think then that 
I was right? Do you side with me 
out of your head or out of your 
heart?” 

‘My reason approves of what 
you did,’ I said earnestly ; ‘ I want 
you to believe that, Jessie. Say 
that you do believe it.’ 

*I do, Chris.’ 

‘ Then you must be glad to know 
that I am certain you are not to 
blame.’ 

She shook her head again, and 
said : 

‘Perhaps it would have been 
better if all of you had been against 
me.’ 

‘ But who zs against you, Jessie?’ 
I persisted. ‘ Mother is not, and 
I am not.’ 

‘Never mind that now, Chris. 
I can see things that you can’t see, 
because——’ and she took my hand, 
and looked straight into my eye. 

* Because what, Jessie ? 

‘Because you are colour-blind, 
my dear,’ she replied, half gravely, 
half sportively, in unconscious imi- 
tation of Josey West. 

From this time her visits to the 
Wests grew even more frequent 
than they used to be. She was 
there not only in the evening—on 
which occasions I was always with 
her—but very often also in the 
day. My mother spoke of this to 
me regretfully, and said she was 
afraid that Jessie mistrusted her. 

‘Mistrust the sweetest woman 
in the world! said Jessie. ‘ No, 
indeed, indeed I do not! But 
can’t you see, Chris, that I am 
better away ?” 

“No, I can’t see it, Jessie—not 
that 7 have any objection to the 
Wests ; you know that I am very 
fond of them.’ 

‘Still colour-blind, Chris? you 
still can’t see what I can see ?” 


‘You seem to be putting riddles 
to me, Jessie,’ I said. 

‘Well, you must find the ans- 
wers without my assistance ; and 
as to my going to the Wests so 
often in the daytime, what com- 
fort do you think I find at 
home ?” 

None, I was compelled reluct- 
antly to confess. 

‘Have you heard uncle Bryan 
complain of my absence?’ con- 
tinued Jessie. ‘ Does he say that 
I am too often away ?” 

* No, Jessie, he has said nothing, 
to my knowledge.’ 

‘ Because he sees nothing to re- 
gret in it.’ 

* But mother does, Jessie.’ 

‘ Chris,’ said Jessie, with tearful 
earnestness, ‘if I had a mother 
like yours I should thank God for 
her morning, noon, and night ; and 
if I ever wavered in my love for 
her, in my faith in her, if I ever 
did anything to give her pain, | 
should pray to die!’ 

*You speak out of my heart, 
Jessie, as well as out of your own.’ 

She gazed at me sadly and affec- 
tionately, and with something of 
wonder too. 

‘Well, well, Chris,’ she said, ‘ I 
have my plans; let me go my 
way.’ 

I was content that she should, 
having settled in my mind that 
her way was my way, and that her 
way was right. I had my plans 
also, which I did not disclose to 
Jessie. I was improving my posi- 
tion rapidly, and I knew that the 
day was not far distant when I 
should be able to support a home 
by my own labour—nay, I was at 
the present time almost in a posi- 
tion to do so. But there were 
things to be seen to and provided 
for—furniture and that like ; and 
I was saving money for them se- 
cretly. 1 looked forward with 
eagerness to the accomplishment 
of my scheme, and I worked hard 











to hasten its ripening. The sweet 
pictures of home-happiness which I 
conjured up were sufficient incen- 
tives—pictures from which neither 
Jessie nor my mother was ever 
absent. ‘Then,’ I thought, ‘ Jessie 
will not be a dependent upon one 
who is filled with unkind and un- 
charitable feelings towards her.’ 
It was on my tongue a dozen times 
to tell Jessie how I was progressing 
in my scheme, but I restrained my- 
self. ‘No,’ I said, ‘I will not say 
anything to her about it until I am 
quite ready. Then I will speak 
openly to her. She knows that I 
love her, and that I am working 
for her.’ 

But I could not keep my plans 
entirely to myself. I unfolded 
them to my mother, who sat silent 
for a little while after I had finished. 
Then she said : 

‘ Have you not forgotten some- 
thing, my dear ?’ 

* No, mother, not that I know of.’ 

‘Or some one, I should rather 
say—your uncle Bryan.’ 

I returned a disingenuous ans- 
wer. ‘Uncle Bryan would never 
leave his shop. What would he 
find to do in a place where there 
were no customers to serve, and 
no business to look after ?’ (I added 
mentally, ‘and where he was not 
master and tyrant ?’) 

‘Chris, my dear child,’ said my 
mother humbly and imploringly, 
‘do not hide your heart from me!’ 

‘Mother! I cried, shocked at 
myself, 

‘ Dear child, forgive me! It was 
forgetfulness on your part, I know, 
and unkind of me to put such a 
construction upon it. My boy 
could not be ungrateful. He knows 
how I love him, how proud I am 
of him. How well I remember his 
promise to me one night—in the 
old times, my darling, when I used 
to take in needlework for a living 
—that he would try to grow into 
a good man ; and how grateful I am 
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to the Lord to see him after all 
these years a good and clever man, 
the best, the dearest son that mo- 
ther was ever blessed with !’ 

The old times came vividly be- 
fore me, and a strangely-penitent 
feeling stirred my heart as I looked 
into my mother’s face, with its 
expression of yearning love, and 
thought of the road I had traversed 
from boyhood to manhood. Bright 
and beautiful was this road with 
flowers of sweet affection ; a heart 
whose tenderness time nor trouble 
could not weaken had cheered me 
on the way, and unselfish hands had 
made it smooth for me. The faith- 
ful mother who had strewn these 
flowers was by my side now, shed- 
ding the light of her sacred love 
upon me. She was unchanged and 
unchangeable, but I Ah, me! 
Let me not think of it. Let me 
kneel, as I used to kneel with 
my head in her lap when I was a 
boy, and when we were all in all to 
each other. Let me kneel and 
think of the long, long nights dur- 
ing which my mother used to work 
for bread for me; the trials, the 
disappointments, and the cheerful 
spirit bearing up through all, be- 
cause a life that was dearer than 
her own was dependent upon her. 
The intervening years melted like 
a dream, and for a little while I 
was a boy again, and my heart was 
overflowing with tenderness for 
this dearest, best of women. 

*I remember that night too, 
mother,’ I said, raising my head 
from her lap; ‘I have been look- 
ing at itagain. I lay awake fora 
long time watching you ; you were 
sighing softly to yourself, and did 
not know that I was awake.’ 

My mother smiled, and sang, as 
softly now as then, and as sweetly, 
the very words she had sung on 
that night. 

‘You forget nothing, mother.’ 

‘Nothing that is so near to my 
heart, my dear. Nor would I have 
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you forget Chris, to whom it is we 
owe our release from the dreadful 
difficulties that once threatened to 
overwhelm us ; for! was getting very 
ill, you recollect, when your uncle’s 
letter came to us, and I felt that 
my strength was failing me. We 
owe all to him, my dear; wherever 
our home is he must share it. We 
must never leave him—never ; the 
mere contemplation of it, after all 
these years, makes me very un- 
happy.’ ; 

Delicate as was the manner in 
which my mother had set my duty 
before me, she had made it quite 
clear to my mind; but love and 
duty were at war with each other. 
All my visions of home-happiness 
were darkened now by the shadow 
ofuncle Bryan. Whichever way I 
turned his image seemed to stand, 
barring my way to the realisation 
of my dearest hopes. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
PREPARATIONS FOR AN IMPORTANT 
EVENT. 


THE coldness between uncle 
Bryan and Jessie did not diminish 
with time. As a matter of neces- 
sity they were compelled to speak 
to each other occasionally, but they 
did sowith coldness and reluctance, 
and a distinct avoidance of the sub- 
ject which had broken the bond 
between them. I say that they 
were compelled to speak to each 
other as a matter of necessity, but 
I may be mistaken ; they may have 
spoken not out of consideration 
for themselves, but for my mother. 
Thinking over the matter since 
that time, I have understood how 
those two, if they had been alone, 
might have lived in the same house 
for years, and might have performed 
their separate duties conscien- 
tiously, without a word passing be- 
tween them. For the sake of peace 


Jessie would have yielded, butuncle 
Bryan would have remained im- 
placable. Results proved this. In 
vain did my mother strive to bring 
them together in a more amiable 
spirit ; in vain did she speak sepa- 
rately to each of the other’s good 
qualities, magnifying their merits, 
ignoring their faults. Her labour 
upon uncle Bryan was entirely lost ; 
but it was different with Jessie, not 
because she thought she was wrong, 
nor for uncle Bryan’s sake, but out 
of her love for my mother. 

* You are a child, my dear,’ said 
my mother to her, ‘and he is an 
old man. If for that reason alone, 
you should yield.’ 

‘ It would be useless,’ was J essie’s 
rejoinder; ‘I have known him fora 
much shorter time than you, but I 
know his nature better than you 
do. I judge of it by my own.’ 

‘You do both him and yourself 
injustice, my dear,’ pleaded the 
peacemaker ; ‘if he were all wrong 
and you were ail right, it would be 
your duty to give in.’ 

‘Love and duty do not always 
go together,’ said Jessie obsti- 
nately. 

‘But we must make sacrifices, 
my child; what a miserable thing 
this life would be if some of us did 
not yield !’ 

‘If I thought,’ said Jessie, soft- 
ening, ‘that I should not be in- 
sulted I would do as you wish will- 
ingly, most willingly—not for my 
sake, but for yours.’ 

‘Try, then, for my sake.’ 

‘I will; and you will see what 
will come of it.’ 

And Jessie tried, in her best 
manner and in good faith, with the 
result for which she was prepared. 

‘Can you not see now how it 
is?’ she asked, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘I have brought trouble into 
this house. How much better 
would it have been for you if I had 
never entered it! But it wasn't 
my fault. Ah, if I were a man I 








wouldn’t stop in it for another hour! 
But I have no friends; and if it 
were not that I love to live, I might 
wish that I had never been born.’ 

‘ Then you do not regard me as 
a friend, my dear child ? 

But Jessie, with cruel determina- 
tion, refused to respond to the 
tender appeal, and turned rebelli- 
ously away. All this I learnt from 
my mother, who hid nothing from 
me, and it did not tend to make 
me happier. 

‘Be patient, my darling,’ my 
mother said ; ‘all will come right 
in the end.’ 

‘Did anything ever come right 
with uncle Bryan?’ I fretfully asked. 
‘ Think of the story he told us! I 
remember too well what you said 
when I asked if you would have 
me look on things as he does. You 
said it would take all the sweetness 
out of my life ; and you were right. 
He has taken the sweetness out of 
it already.’ 

I did not consider that it was 
the very refinement of cruelty to 
bring her own words in judgment 
against herself. On such occa- 
sions she would tremble from sheer 
helplessness ; but with unwearied 
patience she would strengthen 
her soul, and strive, and strive, 
for ever with the same result. So 
wrapt was I in my own unhappi- 
ness, that it was only by fits and 
starts I gave a thought to hers; 
even that she was growing thinner 
and more sad, with this inward 
conflict of her affections, escaped 
me. Others saw it, but at that 
time the selfishness of my own 
grief made me blind. 

But there were bright spots in 
my life during these days, even in 
the midst of these unhappy differ- 
ences, in every one of which Jessie 
was the central figure. All that 
seemed to me worth living for was 
centred in Jessie; and she was 
never absent from my mind. She 
passed nearly the whole of her 
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time with the Wests now—natu- 
rally enough, finding so little com- 
fort at home—and as I was not 
happy out of her society, all my 
leisure was spent with her. This 
circumstance was introduced un- 
premeditatedly one evening when 
Jessie and I were preparing to go 
out. My mother, to tempt us to 
stop at home, had promised some 
little delicacies for supper,and men- 
tioned it incidentally, when Jessie 
said that she should not want any 
supper when she came home. 

‘I am sure to have supper with 
Josey West,’ she said. 

‘You go there a great deal, 
Jessie,’ remarked my mother, with 
an anxious look. 

‘I am happy there,’ was Jessie’s 
terse reply; ‘but I don’t want to 
take Chris away.’ 

‘You don’t want the sunflower 
to turn to the sun,’ sneered uncle 
Bryan, with his usual amiability. 

‘I will not thank you for the 
compliment,’ said Jessie, ‘for it 
isn’t meant for one. Chris,’ she 
exclaimed, turning suddenly to me, 
‘is the sun the only bright thing in 
the heavens? Is not the moon as 
lovely, and are not the stars the 
loveliest of all? 

Uncle Bryan took up the theme, 
continuing it to her disadvantage. 

‘But one loses sight of these 
loveliest things of all when the 
glare of the sun is in his eyes.’ 

Jessie bit her lips. 

‘ Am I to blame for going where 
my best friends are ?’ she asked. 

‘You go where your wishes take 
you. We are certainly not good 
enough for such a young lady as 
you.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ said Jessie defi- 
antly, as she left the room. 

This was her custom, after all 
her attempts at conciliation had 
failed. Sometimes she would be 
silent ; at others she would answer 
pithily and bitterly, and without 
thought, perhaps; but she always 
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retired when she was becoming 
the subject of conversation. The 
old days of light skirmishing were 
atan end. Short and bitter battles 
of words, in which there was much 
gall, were now the fashion. 

I was aware that for some time 
preparations were being made for 
an important evening at the Wests’. 
I was very curious about it, but 
Jessie would not allay my curi- 
osity. 

‘You shall know all at the pro- 
per time,’ she said; ‘in the mean 
time you can help me if you like.’ 

‘Of course I will. What is that 
paper in your hand ?” 

‘This is one of my characters, 
Chris. See here. Pauline—I’m 
to play Pauline. And here’s an- 
other—Mrs. Letitia Lullaby—that’s 
me again. I must learn every 
word of the parts, and you can 
help me in them.’ 

‘I know what you want, Jessie ; 
I’ve heard Turk go through some 
of his parts.’ 

Thus it fell to my lot to hear 
Jessie repeat from memory all that 
Pauline and Mrs. Letitia Lullaby 
have to say, giving her the cues, 
and correcting her until she was, 
as she said, ‘letter perfect.’ But 
as she continued to tease me, and 
would not let me into the secret 
of all this preparation, I applied 
to Josey West for information. 
The good-natured creature seldom 
refused me anything. 

‘We are going to have a grand 
dress performance, my.dear,’ she 
said, ‘and Jessie will play the 
principal characters in two pieces.’ 

‘In dress?’ I asked, in some 
amazement. 

‘In dress, my dear. The pieces 
are Delicate Ground, and A Con- 
jugal Lesson; three characters 
in the first, and two in the 
second. Gus will play Mr. Simon 
Lullaby, Jessie’s husband, in one 
piece, and Citizen Sangfroid, 
Jessie’s husband, in the other. 


Brinsley, who is out of an engage- 
ment, has condescended—that is 
the word, my dear—condescended 
to play Alphonse de Grandier in 
Delicate Ground for one night 
only, by special request of a 
lady.’ 

‘Jessie ? I said. 

‘She is the lady referred to ; the 
part is far beneath him, of course 
—these parts always are, my dear, 
unless they are the principal parts 
—but he'll play it very well; I 
shouldn’t wonder if he doesn’t try 
to cut Gus out, so that we are sure to 
have some good acting. Between 
the pieces there will besome dancing 
by Sophy, and Florry, and Matty, 
and Rosy, and Nelly—it’s good prac- 
tice for them—and as there’s a 
change of performance at the Royal 
Columbia, Turk hopes to be able 
to get away in time to see the last 
piece, and to recite “The Dream 
of Eugene Aram.” He _ wished 
very much to recite another piece, 
as he was sick of committing mur- 
ders, he said ; but he does Eugene 
Aram also by special request of a 
lady. He does it very finely too ; 
one night at a benefit two ladies 
went into hysterics in the middle 
of it, and had to be carried out of 
the theatre. There was a para- 
graph in the Zra about it, and it 
was put in some country papers 
as well. Turk is very proud of 
that; he often speaks of it as a 
triumph of art. I ought to play 
something as well, oughtn’t I, my 
dear, on Jessie’s night? But I 
shall have enough to do as acting- 
manager.’ 

‘Why do you call it Jessie’s 
night ? 

‘ Because it’s the first time she 
ever dressed to act. Why, Turk 
has got some bills printed !—he’s 
a good-natured fellow, is Turk, the 
best in the whole bunch, my dear! 
Here’s one; but you mustn’t say 
you've seen it. Jessie doesn’t 
know anything about it yet.’ And 
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Josey West produced a printed 
bill, which read as follows : 


Theatre Royal, Paradise Rov. 
Lessee : Miss JOSEY WEST. 
ENORMOUS ATTRACTION FOR 
THIS NIGHT ONLY. 
FULL DRESS REHEARSAL, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
MISS JESSIE TRIM, 
Who will make her First Appearance on any 
stage, 


Supported by those eminent Tragedians 
and Comedians, 


MR, AUGUSTUS WEST 
AND 
MR. BRINSLEY WEST. 


On this occasion will be presented the 
comic drama of 


WELICALIE GROUND. 
Citizen Sangfroid Mr. AuGustus WEsT. 
AlphonsedeGran- 


\ Mr, BRINSLEY WEST, 


Miss JESstE TRIM. 
To be followed by a 
GRAND BALLET 
AND 
TERPSICHOREAN REVEL, 

In which Mdlles. Sopuy, FLoRky, MATTY, 
Rosy, and NELLY will appear. 
After which (by special request), 

The Eminent Mr. TuRK West (the Ori- 
ginal Thug) will give his celebrated Re- 
citation of 

THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM, 
The whole to conclude with the comedietta 

entitled, 

A CONJUGAL LESSON. 
Mr.SimonLullaby Mr. AuGustus WEsT. 
Mrs, Simon Lullaby Miss JEsste TRIM. 

Stage Manager, Mr, AUGUSTUS WEST. 
Acting Manager, Miss Josty WEST, 
Free List suspended, , Press excepted. a 


In consequence of the great attraction, the 
entire Theatre has been converted into 
Stalls, the price of which will be One Guinea, 
or by special order, to be obtained of the 
Acting Manager. On this occasion babies 
in arms will be admitted, on the condition 
that their mothers accompany them, and 
that the baby-bottles are fully charged. 


Josey West drew my particular 
attention to various parts of the 
programme, such as the price of 


the stalls. ‘In a _ fashionable 
theatre, my dear, such as this is,’ 
she said, with a whimsical look, 
‘you can’t make the stalls too 
high ? and the notice about babies 
in-arms—‘ You know what a famous 
family we are for babies, my dear ; 
especially to the words, ‘ Free list 
suspended, press excepted.’ 

‘But you don’t expect the press,’ 
I said. 

‘Not exactly the press; but 
somebody of as much importance 
as a critic may honour us with his 
company. But never mind him 
just now. Isn't the programme 
splendid? It was Turk’s idea, 
and he drew it up, and had it 
printed, all out of his own pocket. 
No one knows anything of it but 
you and me and him, so you must 
keep it quiet—we want to surprise 
Jessie with it when the night 
comes. Turk says that when 
Jessie is a famous actress this play- 
bill will be a great curiosity.’ 

‘When Jessie becomes a famous 
actress !’ I repeated, with a sinking 
heart. 

‘Yes, my dear ; and she will be 
if she likes. Do you know, Chris, 
that if I were you—I really think 
if I were you’—and she paused, 
and looked at me kindly and 
shrewdly—‘ that I would buy two 
of the nicest bouquets I can see to 
throw to Jessie when she is called 
on at the end of the pieces. We'll 
manage between us, you and me, 
that no one shall see them until 
the proper moment ; you buy them, 
and give them to me on the sly 
before the audience arrives, and 
I'll place them under your seat, so 
that no one shall know. And 
now, my dear, I want you to tell 
me something. If you don’t like 
to, don’t; and if I am asking any- 
thing that I oughtn’t to ask, all 
you've got to do is to tell me of it, 
and I'll drop it at once. Is Jessie 
comfortable at home? Ah, you 
hesitate and turn colour ; if you 
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speak, you'll stammer. Don’t say 
a word ; I'll drop the subject.’ 

‘No, why should you?’ I said. 
‘You are a good friend, and you 
have a reason for asking.’ 

‘I am as good a friend, my dear, 
to you and Jessie as you'll find 
in all your knockings about in 
the world. Mind that! Don’t you 
forget it, or you'll hurt my feelings, 
as the Kinchin says. You've only 
got one better friend, and that’s 
that dear mother of yours, that I'd 
like to throw my arms round the 
neck of this minute, and hug.’ 

‘Why, you’ve never spoken to 
her, Josey !’ 

‘What of that? I’ve heard of 
her, and that’s enough for Josey 
West. And agood mother makes 
a good son. I like you first for 
yourself, and I like you second for 
your mother (of out of a riddle- 
book, my dear, though it sounds 
like it)! As for my reasons, why, 
yes, 1 have my reasons for asking, 
or I shouldn’t ask.’ 

‘Jessie does not make a confid- 
ant of any one but you, I suppose, 
Josey.’ 

‘Of no one but me, my dear, 
and I know what I know, and sus- 
pect a great deal more.’ 

‘If Jessie confides in you, I may. 
She is not so happy at home as she 
might be and as she deserves to 
be.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear; I only 
wanted to make sure. Now we'll 
drop the subject.’ She went through 
some comical pantomime, as though 
she were sewing up her lips. ‘ Stop 
and see the girls go through their 
ballet. Come along, Sophy and 
Florry and all of you ; the bell has 
rung forthe curtain.’ And she be- 
gan to sing, first, however, whisper- 
ing to me that we should have real 
music on ¢Ae night. ‘ No expense, 
my dear; it’s all ready to hand in 
the family.’ 

Then the children arranged their 
figures and positions to Josey 
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West’s singing, and rehearsed the 
ballet with the seriousness of grown- 
up people. 

Neither uncle Bryan nor my mo- 
ther knew anything of Jessie’s pas- 
sion for acting. Jessie held me to 
my promise of not saying anything 
about it at home ; and on occasions 
when I urged her to let my mother 
know of it, she refused in the most 
decided manner, and said she had 
her reasons for keeping it a secret. 

As for myself, I found myself in 
a labyrinth. So conflicting were 
the influences around me, that I 
scarcely dared to think of the plans 
I had cherished but a little while 
since, and hoped to see fulfilled. I 
could only hope and wait. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
JESSIE’S TRIUMPH. 

Tue eventful evening arrived. It 
had been a difficult matter with 
me to keep the knowledge of the 
affair to myself, for I was in a state 
of great excitement, and my mother 
noticed it; but she did not seek 
myconfidence except by kind looks 
of interest and curiosity. During 
the day, in accordance with Josey 
West’s advice, I bought two hand- 
some bouquets, which I conveyed 
to Josey secretly, and which she 
hid under my seat in the kitchen. 
Great pains had been taken with 
the room, which, with benches and 
chairs properly arranged, and the 
stage curtain, and a row of stage- 
lights with green shades to them, 
really presented the appearance of 
a miniature theatre. It was rather 
gloomy, certainly, for all the can- 
dies were required for the stage, 
but that was a small matter. The 
room was filled chiefly by the West 
family, of whom every available 
member was present, down to the 
youngest baby in arms, and among 
the audience were a few persons 
with whom I was not acquainted, 
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but whose appearance, with one 
exception, clearly denoted that they 
belonged to the dramatic profes- 
sion. Two male and two female 
Wests, of tender age, comprised 
the band ; the girls played the vio- 
lin, and one of the boys played the 
flute, and the other the cornopean 
—which latter instrument ran short 
occasionally in the matter of wind. 
Everybody was very excited and 
very merry, and Josey West’s queer 
little figure was continually darting 
before and behind the curtain. 

‘Would you like to see her?’ the 
good-natured creature whispered to 
me. ‘ Of course you would. Come 
along, then. She’s dressed for Pau- 
line.’ 

I went with Josey behind the 
scenes to Jessie’s dressing-room, 
which had been built for the occa- 
sion with shop-shutters, and blan- 
kets, and odds and ends. Jessie 
looked wonderfully fascinating and 
beautiful in her fine dress, and a 
painful feeling of inferiority came 
upon me in the presence of so 
much grace and loveliness. 

‘And how do I look, Chris ?’ 
she asked, as she stood before me, 
with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes. 

I sighed as I told her that I had 
never seen any one look more 
lovely. 

‘ She’? never want a wig, my 
dear !’ said Josey West admiringly, 
as she ran her fingers through 
Jessie’s beautiful hair. ‘Did you 
ever see such hair and such a com- 
plexion? All her own, my dear— 
scarcely a touch of the hare’s foot. 
But, bless the boy! he looks as if he 
was sorry instead of pleased. That’s 
not the way to make her act well. 
There! kiss her, and go back to 
your seat. The music’s begin- 
ning.’ 

My cheeks were as red as Jessie’s 


as Josey West pushed me towards 


Jessie, and turned her back ; but 
my arm was round Jessie’s waist 


nevertheless, and Jessie, moved by 
a sudden impulse, kissed me very 
affectionately. It was the first time 
our lips had ever met. 

‘Done? cried Josey West. 
‘There! I’m sure you feel more 
comfortable now. Now run away, 
or I shall have you turned out of 
the house.’ 

In a very happy frame of mind I 
took my seat among the audience, 
whose enthusiasm was unbounded. 
The stage management was simply 
perfect ; there was nota hitch in the 
entire performance. Directly the 
music ceased, amidst a general 
clapping of hands and stamping of 
feet—our satisfaction was so com- 
plete that we wanted everything 
done over again—a bell tinkled 
for the curtain, which was promptly 
drawn aside, and the comic drama 
of Delicate Ground commenced. 
General interest of course cen- 
tred round Jessie, who at first was 
slightly nervous, but she grew more 
confident as the scene progressed. 
To say that she played well is to 
say little ; her acting on that night 
is fixed in my mind as the most 
perfect and beautiful I have ever 
seen. It was not only my opinion, 
it was the opinion of all, and the 
applause that was bestowed upon 
her was astonishing in its genuine- 
ness and heartiness. ‘ By heavens, 
sir!’ I heard one of the visitors 
with whom I was not acquaint- 
ed say to another—‘ by heavens, 
sir, she’s peerless—peerless! She'll 
make a sensation when she comes 
out.’ There was an entire absence 
of envy in the praise that was given 
to her ; and the women, as well as 
the men, were extravagantly en- 
thusiastic in their demonstrations. 
I heard remarks also passed from 
one to another, to the effect that 
Gus and Brinsley never acted better 
in their lives ; they certainly, after 
the fashion of Turk, ‘ went in’ with 
a will, and it was difficult to say 
which of them deserved the palm 
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of victory. I liked Brinsley best, 
because he did not play the part of 
Jessie’s husband, but this view I 
kept to myself. Had it not been 
for the kiss Jessie had given me, 
the memory of which made me tri- 
umphantly happy during the whole 
of the night, I might have been 
rendered uneasy by the passion 
which Gus West threw into the last 
lines of his part: ‘You /ave no 
rival. You have been, and are, 
sole mistress of this my heart. You 
have been, and will be, sole mistress 
of this my house.’ But even these 
words, and the passion ‘with which 
they were spoken, did not disturb 
me, and when the curtain fell upon 
the scene, my only feeling was one 
of pride in Jessie’s triumph. There 
were loud calls for Pauline ; and 
Turk, who came in just as the cur- 
tain fell, joined vehemently in the 
applause, although he had seen no- 
thing of the piece. He was accom- 
panied by the old actor, whom I 
knew as Mac, and whose acquaint- 
ance I had made on the memor- 
able night I spent at the Royal 
Columbia. When Jessie, led on by 
Gus and Brinsley West, came be- 
fore the curtain and curtsied her 
acknowledgments, and when I 
threw my bouquet at her feet, the 
cheers were redoubled again and 
again ; and all acknowledged that 
there could not have been a greater 
success. Then there was a merry 
interval, which was occupied by 
gossip and refreshments ; and then 
the ballet and terpsichorean revel 
by Josey West's sisters, towards 
whom the audience were disposed 
to be more critical. The young 
misses acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably, and were followed by Turk 
West, whose ‘Dream of Eugene 
Aram’ was a most tremendous elo- 
cutionary effort. To me it was ter- 
ribly grand, and the intense ear- 
nestness of Turk made a deep im- 
pression upon me. He was reward- 
ed by unanimous cries of ‘Bravo, 


Turk! ‘Well done, old fellow !’ 
and a call before the curtain, which 
he acknowledged in his best man- 
ner. Jessie’s appearance in Zhe 
Conjugal Lesson, as Mrs. Simon 
Lullaby, was, if possible, more suc- 
cessful than her Pauline; but Turk, 
who found a seat next to me, was 
somewhat sarcastic on his brother 
Gus. Perhaps he was jealous too; 
at all events, he whispered to me 
that he wished 4e had had the op- 
portunity of playing Mr. Simon 
Lullaby; ‘then you would have 
seen a piece of acting, Chris, my 
boy, which you would not easily 
have forgotten.’ It was late when 
the performances were over. Jessie 
was of course called on again, and 
received my second bouquet, and 
then the company prepared to de- 
part. But Josey West cried out 
from behind the curtain that they 
were all to stop to supper, and in 
a short time these male and female 
Bohemians, the merriest and best- 
hearted crew in the world, were re- 
galing themselves on bread-and- 
cheese and pickles and beer, amid 
such a din of joviality that you 
could scarcely hear yourown words. 
I went behind to Jessie’s room, 
and waited until she was dressed ; 
Josey West heard me walking rest- 
lessly about, and calledto me when 
Jessie was ready. 

‘And what do you think of us 
now ?” she asked. 

I did not stint my measure of 
admiration, and I told them what 
I had heard one of the visitors say, 
that Jessie’s acting was peerless— 
peerless. 

‘ And so it was,’ said Josey West. 
‘Which one was it, my dear, who 
said that—a tall thin man, with a 
sandy moustache ?” 

‘No; but he was sitting near, 
and I saw him nodding his head, 
and clapping, as though he was 
very pleased.’ 

‘That’s a good sign ; he’s a fine 
judge of acting. He'll want to be 
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introduced to you, Jessie ; so will 
they all. I shouldn’t wonder——’ 

‘What ?’ I asked. 

‘Nothing, my dear, unless you 
can make something out of the 
circumstance that that gentleman’s 
name is Rackstraw, and that he 
prepares young ladies for the stage. 
That was a good thought of yours, 
my dear, bringing these bouquets. 
Such beautiful ones, too! 1 wish 
I had such a prince ! 

Jessie laughingly bade Josey 
West hold her tongue, and I saw 
with delight that she had placed 
in her bosom a flower from one of 
the bouquets. 

‘It was very kind of you, Chris,’ 
said Jessie, giving me her hand, 
which was burning with excite- 
ment. 

‘You must be tired, Jessie.’ 

‘I could go all through it again,’ 
she replied. 

‘That’s the way with us excit- 
able creatures,’ observed Josey 
West complacently; ‘we're like 
thoroughbred race-horses, we can 
go on till we drop. Now, Jessie, 
come along and be praised.’ 

The praises she received were 
sufficient to turn any one’s head ; 
she was surrounded and kissed by 
all the women, and the men could 
not find words sufficiently strong 
to express their gratification. Mr. 
Rackstraw, the gentleman who pre- 
pared young ladies for the stage, 
was very eulogistic and very inqui- 
sitive, asking personal questions 
with a freedom which did not please 
me. But neither Josey West nor 
Jessie shared my feeling in this re- 
spect — Josey especially taking 
great interest in what he said. 

‘And you think she would suc- 
ceed?’ said Josey West. 

‘I am sure of it, Josey,’ he ans- 
wered. 

He addressed all in the room by 
their Christian names, and was evi- 
dently regarded as a man of im- 
portance. 
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‘But there is a great deal to be 
learnt?’ asked Jessie; ‘is there not?’ 

‘Yes, assuredly, my dear.’ (An- 
other sign of familiarity which dis- 
pleased me. I did not mind it 
from the members of the West 
family ; there was a homely and 
honest ring of affection in the term 
as they used it, but it sounded 
quite differently from Mr. Rack- 
straw’s lips.) ‘A great deal.’ 

‘ And it would cost money?” 

‘Well, yes,’ he said promptly, 
‘it would cost money — but not 
much, not much. Josey, I took 
the liberty of bringing a friend with 
me—Mr. Glover.’ 

Mr. Glover, the best - dressed 
man in the room, tall and dark, 
and between forty and fifty years of 
age, was the gentleman I had no- 
ticed who, alone among the audi- 
ence, did not appear to belong to 
the dramatic profession. I had not 
paid any attention to him during 
the evening, but upon this direct 
reference I turned towards him,and 
saw at a glance, in my closer ob- 
servance of him, that his station in 
life was higher than ours. Being 
introduced to Jessie, he thanked 
her for a most pleasant evening. 

‘I am not a frequenter of thea- 
tres,’ he said, ‘ but if you were upon 
the stage, I think I should be 
tempted to come very often to 
see you.’ 

He spoke well and slowly, and 
with the manner of a person who 
was accustomed to reflect upon 
each word before it passed his lips. 
When he and his friend were gone, 
Josey West informed us that Mr. 
Rackstraw was a person of the 
greatest influence. Not only did 
he prepare young ladies for the 
stage, she said, but he was in con- 
nection with a theatrical agency, 
where important engagements were 
effected. Gus’s name was down 
upon the books of this agency, and 
having in this way made Mr. Rack- 
straw’s personal acquaintance, he 
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had induced him to come down 
and see Jessie act. Josey was in 
high spirits because everything had 
gone off so well. 

‘Itis a real, complete, and splen- 
did success,’ she said, ‘and ought 
to be repeated every evening until 
further notice. Hark—old Mac’s 
going to speak !’ 

The old actor had risen, glass in 
hand, and had expressed his wish 
to address a few words to the com- 
pany—an intimation which was re- 
ceived with vociferous and length- 
ened applause. 

‘Brothers and sisters in the 
noblest of all noble professions,’ he 
said, ‘thisreception isnot only cheer- 
ing, but, coming upon me when I 
am inthe sereand yellow—— (Here 
there were cries of ‘ No, no, old fel- 
low; you’ve a good twenty years 
before you yet!)—‘I use the 
language of those base and en- 
vious detractors who say it is 
time the old actor was laid on the 
shelf. Using their words, then, 
which Avon’s Swan never thought 
would be so misapplied, this recep- 
tion coming upon me when I am 
in the sere and yellow, is not only 
cheering but affecting. It recalls 
the memory of times when the hum- 
ble individual before you never 
stepped upon the boards without 
one, and when old Mac’s place— 
his proper and legitimate place in 
the ranks, won by the force of ge- 
nius and hard study——’(Cries of 
‘ Bravo, Mac! Go it!?)—‘I mean 
to—when his legitimate place, won, 
as I have said, by the force of hard 
study and genius, was not occupied 
by pretenders. But tempora mu- 
tantur, nos et mutamur in illis 
(The applause here lasted for full 
a minute)——‘ O yes, old Mac can 
show these pretenders the way to 
go! Tempora mutantur, et cetera, 
my sons, and may you never find 
it out in the same way as the hum- 
ble individual who stands before 
you has! But it was not to speak 


of myself that I rose—the old actor 
never cares to thrust himself for- 
ward’—(general and good-humour- 
ed laughter)—‘ knowing as he does 
that the subject is weary, stale, and 
unprofitable. He knows that he is 
but “a poor player, that struts and 
frets his hour upon the stage, and 
then is heard no more!” But 
damme, my sons, the poor player 
is happy to know that in his old 
age he has honour, love, and, if not 
obedience, troops of friends.’ (‘So 
you have, old boy! Goon!) ‘I 
intend to. I drink toyou. Give me 
the cup. Nay, I have it’—(with a 
humorous look)—‘ not sparkling to 
the brim, but ’twill serve. ‘“ Let the 
kettle to the trumpet speak. The 
trumpet to the cannoneer without. 
The cannons to the heavens, the 
heavens to earth.” Old Mac drinks 
to those he loves!’ (As the speaker 
drained his glass, the youngster who 
played the cornopean performed a 
flourish upon the instrument, and 
the other members of the company 
did their best to produce an appro- 
priate demonstration.) ‘ But to the 
point. We have witnessed to-night 
a most remarkable performance by 
a young lady, who I am informed 
has never appeared upon the boards 
—a young lady who is destined to 
occupy a distinguished position— 
mark me, a distinguished position 
—and may old Mac live to see it! 
She has youth, she has grace, she 
has beauty, she has genius. In her 
presence I say it, my sons. The 
old actor knows a pretender when 
he sees him, and he knows genius 
when he sees it; he sees it here. 
In proposing the toast of this young 
iady’s health’ (Mac placed his glass 
upon the table, and waited until it 
was refilled), ‘and in wishing her 
the success that always should, but 
sometimes doesn’t, wait on merit, 
old Mac knows that he is perform- 
ing a task which every one of you 
would like to have performed in 
his place. But damme, my sons, 
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while old Mac lives, the old school 
of gallantry will never die out.’ 

How the toast was received, and 
with what enthusiasm it was drunk ; 
how they all surrounded Jessie and 
petted her and complimented her ; 
how she blushed and trembled at 
the praises which were showered 
upon her ; and how these honours 
seemed to remove her farther and 
farther from me,—I have not the 
power to describe. It was two 
o'clock in the morning before the 
company broke up, and Jessie and 
I walked home. My heart was full 
almost to bursting, and I could not 
trust myself to speak. Nota word 
passed between us, but with Jessie’s 
arm closely entwined in mine, and 


With Her. 








WITH HER. 


With her I’ve wandered oft, 
Breathing the fragrance soft 





with her hand clasped in mine, I 
felt that without her I would not 
wish to live. When we reached 
home, I knocked softly at the street- 
door, but no answer came. I knock- 
ed more loudly, but still there was 
no answer. Surprised that my mo- 
ther was not waiting up for us, I 
tried the handle of the door, and 
found that itwas unlocked. I closed 
the street-door, and we entered the 
sitting-room, where a candle was 
burning. My mother was there, 
sitting by the table, with her head 
on her arm. I approached her in 
some alarm, and saw that she was 
asleep ; her dreams must have been 
distressing ones, for she was sob- 
bing bitterly. 


Which gently steals aloft 





With her I’ve sought the shade 
By gentle foliage made 


At morn. 


In some sweet fairy glade 


With her, in bliss complete, 
On some old arbour seat 


At noon. 


I’ve watched the shadows meet 


With her I stood and wept 


At eve. 


When from my gaze she stept, . 
And like an angel slept 


At night. 


With her in sweetest thought, 
Though now no longer sought, 
Dll linger as she taught 





For aye. 
















COURTS OF LOVE, 


Ir has been truly observed by the 
wisest of men that there is nothing 
new under the sun; and possibly 
a larger acquaintance with the re- 
cords of antiquity would serve to 
assure us how widespread is that 
spirit of revivalism which, under 
our present limited knowledge, we 
can only trace in a few detached in- 
stances. The Revival of Letters, as 
it is technically termed, was not 
an isolated event, but one link ina 
series, of which we are far from see- 
ing any limit. The influences of 


this particular revival on phi- 
losophy and religion were imme- 
diate and not far to seek ; but the 
impetus then given, and discernible 
only on a large scale at first, is 


gradually extending, and penetrates 
into the most subtle departments 
of life and thought. The remark 
is not the less true because a great 
deal ofthe imitation is unconscious. 
We act on a thousand motives 
every dav which are not articu- 
lately p. ~ent to our minds; and 
there are phases of our ordinary 
life and conduct which we should 
scarcely expect to find in any way 
connected with the revival of let- 
ters ; so much so, that the associa- 
tion would awaken a smile, and 
strike us as an incongruity. Yet it 
will not be difficult to trace in some 
of the most delicate and interest- 
ing of our social phenomena the di- 
rect outcome of this revivalism ; a 
faint ripple, it may be, but still a 
discernible one, of that same tidal 
wave which swept so perceptibly 
over religion and philosophy. The 
special department of life to which 
reference is now made is that com- 
prised under the generic and often 


misapplied name of love ; a sort of 
common ground on which much 
of the religion and all the philo- 
sophy of our lives meet and centre. 

In this department the influence 
has been exerted rather by the 
transition period of the classical 
language and literature than by the 
era of their conventional purity. 
When the ancient ‘ Provincia’ was 
changing into the modern Pro- 
vence, and the Romance language 
developing from the debased Ro- 
man, a school of poetry and a code 
of ethics were simultaneously ela- 
borated which, dormant for a long 
time, are being exemplified in our 
midst in the poetry of Swinburne 
and the advanced ideas of strong- 
minded ladies (as it is the fashion 
to term them) and their male sym- 
pathisers. Whoever has listened 
to a recent debate at the Dialec- 
tical Society in which any subject 
touching on the special rights of 
woman has been broached, will 
not have failed to observe a stan- 
dard of right and wrong and an 
ethical code tacitly assumed rather 
than categorically stated, whose 
very close counterpart may be 
traced in that most characteristic 
institution of the Middle Ages 
known as the Courts of Love. 
Woman claims and gets conceded 
to her an intuitional method of 
dealing with those profound and 
delicate questions where her rights 
—in the most technical sense of 
the word—are concerned. The 
candidates for the Dunmow Flitch 
would no doubt be surprised to 
hear that they were as distinctly 
reviving an institution of mediz- 
valism as those who have galvan- 
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ised into resurrection the floral 
fétes at Toulouse on May-day. 

A certain Maitre André, chap- 
lain to the French court about the 
year 1170, wrote a work entitled 
De Arte Amatoria et Reprobatione 
Amoris, in which he refers inci- 
dentally to the decisions of these 
Courts of Love in just as matter- 
of-fact a way as a lawyer quotes 
his precedents. It is one of those 
which Archdeacon Paley termed 
undesigned coincidences, proving 
conclusively what some in these 
sceptical days have ventured to 
doubt—the existence of these courts 
of love, whose revival in spirit 
rather than in letter seems once 
more imminent. We can at all 
events trace in the work of Maitre 
André the existence of such courts 
during the twelfth century; and 
from the definite and precise terms 
of the judgments of these courts 
quoted by him we should infer 
that their existence dates much 
farther back, so that their isolated 
injunctions had been already di- 
gested into a body of erotic juris- 
prudence. ‘There are also in this 
work of André references to some 
* Rules of Love,’ the authorship of 
which is quite certain; but whose 
existence points to the fact that 
the judgments of these courts were 
as much matters of fact as the dia- 
lectical utterances of our own ad- 
vanced ladies in the nineteenth 
century. Raynouard, in his ex- 
haustive work on the Troubadour 
poetry, says: ‘ Historians are agreed 
that the marriage of King Robert 
with Constance, daughter of William 
I. Count of Provence, or of Aqui- 
taine, about the year 1000, was 
the epoch of a change in manners 
at the court of France ; there are 
some who hold that this princess 
brought with her troubadours, 
jongleurs, players, &c. ; and it is 
génerally agreed that then the gay 
science, the art of the troubadours, 
and easy manners began to spread 
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from the courts of Southern France 
to those of the north, that is to say, 
from the countries south of the 
Loire to those which are north of 
that river.’ 

Sismondi, in his History of the 
Literature of Southern Europe, at- 
tributes the origin of the Courts of 
Love to the poetical contests of 
the troubadours, when the com- 
batants recited for a prize that par- 
ticular kind of ode called the Zen- 
son; a Provencal word, formed, 
according to the analogy of trou- 
badour language, from the Latin 
accusative con-/enfio-nem, by drop- 
ping the prefix and case-termina- 
tion. With regard to these poetical 
contests, Sismondi says (vol. i. pp. 
133, 134): ‘ When the chief baron 
had invited to his court the neigh- 
bouring lords and the knights who 
were his vassals, three days were 
devoted to jousts and tournaments 
—a sort of mimic warfare. The 
younger gentlemen, who, under the 
name of pages, followed the pro- 
fession of arms, contended on the 
first day ; the second was devoted 
to newly-armed knights ; the third 
to old warriors ; and the lady of 
the castle, surrounded by youthful 
beauties, distributed to the con- 
querors the chaplets which had 
been awarded by the judges of the 
combats. She forthwith in her 
turn opened her tribunal, formed 
in imitation of the seignorial courts ; 
and as the baron was surrounded 
by his peers to administer justice, 
she also formed her court — the 
Court of Love—of the youngest 
ladies, most brilliant in their beauty 
and accomplishments. A new ca- 
reer was opened to those who ven- 
tured to contend no longer with 
arms, but in verse ; and the name 
of /ensons given to these dramatic 
combats signifies in fact a strife. 
Often the same knights who had 
carried off the prize for valour pre- 
sented themselves to dispute that 
for poesy. One of them, harp in 
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hand, after having played a prelude, 
proposed the subject of the trial. 
Another advanced in his turn, and 
singing to the same air, answered 
by a strophe in similar measure, 
and generally with the same 
rhymes. Thus they improvised in 
turn, and the trial was generally 
comprised in five couplets. Imme- 
diately the Court of Love delibe- 
rated gravely. It discussed not 
only the merits of the two poets, 
but the very root of the question ; 
and gave, generally in verse, a 
“judgment of love,” by which it 
claimed to settle the matter.’ 

Passing, however, from this sim- 
ple and very likely original office, 
the Court of Love assumed func- 
tions of a more general nature; and 
its judgments became quoted as 
precedents and codified into a new 
and exceedingly revolutionary stan- 
dard of morals, which resembles, 
mutatis mutandis, the doctrines of 
modern Free Lovers in America, 
and some of their less outspoken 
sympathisers in this country. The 
chaplain André names the ladies 
of Gascony, Ermengarde Viscount- 
ess of Narbonne, the Countess of 
Champagne, the Countess of Flan- 
ders, and—most interesting of all 
to us—Eleanor of Guienne, queen 
of Louis VII. of France and Henry 
II. of England, as having held 
Courts of Love. Nostradamus, too, 
adds a list of places at which the 
courts were held, and gives in 
many instances the names of the 
ladies who composed them. In 
the case of rival troubadours recit- 
ing ¢ensons, it was also sometimes 
customary for the bards themselves, 
in their final couplets, to name the 
ladies to whose arbitration they 
submitted the dispute. 

No better instance could be 
cited at once of the tremendous 
nature of the questions attacked by 
these exceedingly strong-minded la- 
dies, and of their similarity to those 
which are occasionally debated in 
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these days, than that which came be- 
fore the Countess of Champagne. 
It was none other than this: ‘ Can 
true love exist between a married 
couple?’ The grave way in which 
this posing problem was submitted 
is infinitely amusing, and will not 
bear translation. It runs thus: 

‘Tllustri feminz ac sapienti M. 
Campaniz comitissz F. mulier et P. 
comes salutem et gaudia multa. . .’ 

After proposing the above ques- 
tion the application proceeds : 

‘Excellentiz vestre instantis- 
simé judicium imploramus et animi 
pleno desideramus affectu, presenti 
vobis devotissimé supplicantes af- 
fatu, ut hujus negotii pro nobis 
frequens vos sollicitudo detentet, 
vestraeque prudentiz justum super 
hoc procedat arbitrium nulla tem- 
poris dilatione judicium proro- 
gante.’ 

The apparent mock-heroic style 
of this application, and request to 
treat the matter as urgent, becomes 
positively delicious when one re- 
members that it was all in sober 
sooth, and that the point at issue 
was whether it was /ossible for a 
man and his wife to love one an- 
other. It is also interesting to learn 
that the decision of this noble lady 
was against the possibility of so 
extraordinary a phenomenon as 
love surviving the marriage cere- 
mony ; a decision which was ac- 
cepted, as we can well understand, 
by that exceedingly estimable fe- 
male, Queen Eleanor of England, 
who alludes to the judgment in 
these terms: ‘ We cannot presume 
togainsay the judgment pronounced 
by the Countess of Champagne, 
who has clearly laid it down that 
love cannot exist between married 
persons ; and therefore we approve 
that a woman who has pledged 
herself to a lover before marrying 
another shall keep that pledge as 
though the marriage tie had not 
supervened.’ 

Before proceeding to quote other 
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cases, it may be well to cite the 
thirty-one articles of the Code of 
Love: 

1. Marriage is no legitimate ex- 
cuse against love. 

2. Whoever cannot conceal can- 
not love. 

3. No one must have two lovers 
at the same time. 

4. Love must always be increas- 
ing or diminishing. 

5. Favours unwillingly granted 
have no charm. 

6. No male must love until of 
full age. 

7. Whoever of two lovers sur- 
vives the other must observe a 
widowhood of two years. 

8. None should be deprived of 
love except they lose their rea- 
son. 

9. None can love except when 
compelled by the stress of love. 

10. Love is an exile from the 
homes of avarice. 

11. She who is scrupulous of the 
marriage tie should not love. 

12. A true lover desires no em- 
braces save those of his lady-love. 

13. Love divulged rarely lasts. 

14. Easy winning makes lovecon- 
temptible ; difficulty renders it dear. 

15. Every lover grows pale at 
the sight of his lady-love. 

16. The heart of a lover trembles 
at the sudden sight of his lady- 
love. 

17. A new love makes an old 
one depart. 

18. Probity alone makes a man 
worthy to be loved. 

19. If love diminishes it soon 
fails, and rarely recovers its 
strength. 

20. The lover is always timid. 

21. From true jealousy love al- 
ways increases, 

22. When suspicion is aroused 
about a lover, jealousy and love 
increase. 

23. Filled with thoughts of love, 
the lover eats and drinks less [than 
usual]. 


24. Every act of a lover is de- 
termined by thoughts of the be- 
loved. 

25. A true lover thinks naught 
happy save what would please his 
beloved. 

26. Love can deny nothing to 
love. 

27. A lover cannot be satiated 
with the charms of the beloved. 

28. A slight prejudice makes a 
lover think ill of the beloved. 

29. He is not wont to love who 
is oppressed by too great abun- 
dance of pleasure. 

30. A true lover is always with- 
out intermission filled with the 
image of his lady-love. 

31. Nothing hinders one woman 
being loved by two men, or one 
man by two women. : 

On these rules—some nonsensi- 
cal, many contradictory, and all 
abominable—the following deci- 
sions, among many others, were 
based : 

The first is that of the Countess 
of Champagne already quoted, with 
its approval by Queen Eleanor. In 
its original verbiage it runs thus : 

Question. Can true love exist 
between married persons ? 

JupDGMENT, by the Countess of 
Champagne: ‘We say and esta- 
blish, by the tenor of these pre- 
sents, that love cannot extend its 
rights to married persons. In fact, 
lovers accord everything to each 
other mutually and gratuitously, 
without being constrained by mo- 
tives of necessity ; while married 
people are bound by the duty of 
mutually sacrificing their wills and 
refusing nothing the one to the 
other. 

‘Let this judgment, which we 
have given with extreme care, and 
after taking counsel of alarge num- 
ber of ladies, be to you a constant 
and irrefragable truth. Thus deter- 
mined ‘in the year 1174, the third 
day before the kalends of May.’ 

Question. Do the greater af- 
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fection and livelier attachment ex- 
ist between lovers or married peo- 
ple? [It having been already de- 
cided, let us remember, that married 
people could not love one an- 
other. ] 

JUDGMENT, by Ermengarde Vis- 
countess of Narbonne: ‘ The at- 
tachment of married people and 
the tender affection of lovers are 
sentiments of a nature and custom 
altogether different. There can 
consequently be no just compari- 
son established between objects 
which have no resemblance or con- 
nection the one with the other.’ 

QuEsTIon. A lady attached to 
a gentleman in an honourable love 
marries another. Has she the right 
to repel her former lover and refuse 
him his accustomed favours ? 

JUDGMENT by Ermengarde Vis- 
countess of Narbonne: ‘The su- 
pervenience of the marriage bond 
does not bar the right of the prior 
attachment, unless the lady utterly 
renounces love, and declares that 
she does so for ever.’ 

Hereupon follows the case of 
which Queen Eleanor's view has 
been given above. ‘The details 
were as follows : 

A gentleman was smitten with a 
lady who was already engaged ; 
but she promised to accept him as 
her lover if the time ever came 
when she should be deprived of the 
love of her betrothed. A short 
time afterwards they were married ; 
and the gentleman claimed from 
the newly-wedded bride the fulfil- 
ment of her promise. She resisted 
on the ground that she was not de- 
prived of the love of her original 
swain. The affair was submitted to 
Queen Eleanor, who, on the ground 
above cited, that marriage had end- 
ed love with No. 1, enjoined the 
lady to accept No. 2! 

A lady recently married was di- 
vorced from her husband, who 
afterwards sought her love. The 
matter being referred to the court 
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of the Viscountess of Narbonne, she 
decided thus : 

‘The love between those who 
have been united by the conjugal 
tie, if they be afterwards separated 
in any way, is not reckoned culpa- 
ble ; it is even honourable.’ 

Question. A lady had imposed 
on her lover the condition that he 
should never praise her in public. 
One day he found himself in the 
company of ladies and knights, 
where they spoke ill of his beloved. 
For a long time he restrained him- 
self; but at last could not resist the 
desire of vindicating the honour 
and defending the fair fame of his 
lady-love. She holds that he has 
justly forfeited her good graces by 
having contravened the condition 
which she had imposed. 

JUDGMENT, by the Countess of 
Champagne: ‘The lady has been 
too severe in her injunctions. The 
condition exacted was illegal. No 
reproach can be brought against a 
lover who yields to the necessity of 
repelling the attacks of calumny 
directed against his lady-love.’ 

The next is an exceedingly deli- 
cate complication of the two strings 
to one bow question ; and the coup 
by which the Gordian knot was cut 
by these deliberative ladies is such 
as to allow unbounded hope in the 
direction of legislative success, 
should our strong-minded females 
compass the suffrage, as they are 
now seeking to do. 

Question. A successful lover 
had demanded of his lady-love per- 
mission to pay court to another. 
This was accorded ; and he ceased 
to bestow his accustomed atten- 
tions on lady No. 1. A month 
afterwards he returned to her, pro- 
testing that he had not taken ad- 
vantage ofher permission in respect 
of No. 2, nor wished to do so; 
he had only desired to put to proof 
the constancy of No. 1. There- 
upon No. 1 withdrew her love, 
on the ground that he was unworthy 
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of it for having asked and gained 
the permission aforesaid. 

JupDGMENT, by Queen Eleanor : 
‘Such is the nature of love! Lovers 
often feign anxiety for other en- 
gagements, in order to assure them- 
selves more completely of the fide- 
lity and constancy of their beloved. 
It would be an offence against 
the rights of lovers to refuse, under 
such pretext, her tenderness; ex- 
cept the lady shall have learnt 
from other sources that the lover 
has failed in his duties or broken 
his faith.’ 

The next case also touches on 
the virtue of constancy. 

Question. The lover of a cer- 
tain lady had a long time since 
gone on an expedition beyond sea, 
and she had ceased to expect his 
return, which was generally despair- 
edof. She therefore sought a new 
lover. The secretary of the ab- 
sent gentleman raised opposition, 
and accused the lady of infidelity. 
Her defence was, that since after a 
widowhood of two years the wife is 
free from her first love and open 
to form a newattachment, @ fortiori, 
after the expiration of so many 
years she had the right to replace 
an absent lover who neither by let- 
ter nor message had consoled his 
lady-love, though the opportunities 
had been numerous and easy. 

This affaire gave rise to pro- 
tracted debates, and was finally re- 
ferred to the court of the Countess 
of Champagne. 

JupcMEnt. ‘ A lady has no right 
to renounce her lover under the 
pretext of long absence, unless she 
have certain proof that he has 
broken faith or failed in duty. The 
mere absence of a lover from neces- 
sity and for an honourable cause 
is no sufficient motive. Nothing 
ought more to flatter a lady than 
to hear fom distant lands that her 
lover is gaining glory, and is re- 
ceived at the assemblies of the 
great. The circumstance that he 


has sent neither letter nor message 
may be explained as the result of 
extreme prudence. He has not 
seen fit to intrust his secret to a 
stranger; or he has feared lest, if 
he sent letters without admitting 
the bearer to his confidence, the 
mysteries of love might be revealed 
either by the untrustworthiness of 
the messenger or by his death on 
the journey.’ 

A very pretty bit of special 
pleading, which would have made 
matters go hard with Mrs. Enoch 
Arden. 

Question. A knight sought 
the love of a lady, but met with 
persistent refusals. He sent several 
valuable presents, which the lady, 
being of a practical and business- 
like turn of mind, accepted with 
much effusion, yet showed no 
symptom of changing her anti- 
pathy to the donor. The knight 
thereupon complained to the court 
that he had been deceived in being 
allowed to cherish false hopes rais- 
ed by the acceptance of his pre- 
sents. 

JUDGMENT, by Queen Eleanor : 
‘A lady must either refuse gifts 
which are offered to her as pledges 
of love, or recompense them with 
love on her part ; failing which she 
must be content to be ranked with 
dishonourable women.’ 

Hereupon follows the condign 
punishment to be awarded to a 
lady-killer : 

Question. A loveralready bound 
by a suitable attachment sought 
the love of a lady just as though 
no such engagement existed. He 
succeeded ; and then, disgusted 
with his success, returned to his 
former love and quarrelled with 
the second. How ought such an 
infidel to be punished ? 

JupcGMENt, by the Countess of 
Flanders: ‘This wretch ought to 
lose both ladies. No honest woman 
would give him her love.’ 

Probably the verdict of a jury 
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of spinsters nowadays would con- 
firm the finding of the Court of 
Love, and say: ‘ Serve him right ! 

A mésalliance was, as might have 
been expected, the unpardonable 
sin of this select court. 

Question. A knight loved a 
lady ; and as he had not often an 
opportunity of speaking to her, he 
arranged that they should exchange 
their vows by the intervention of a 
secretary. By this means they se- 
cured the advantage of an element 
of mystery in their love. The se- 
cretary, however, failing in his 
duties secretarial, did a little love- 
making on his own account. The 
knight referred this matter to the 
Countess of Champagne, and hum- 
bly petitioned thatthe offence might 
be dealt with by her and the other 
ladies. The accused also accepted 
the decision of the tribunal. 

The Countess, having convoked 
an assembly of sixty ladies, pro- 
nounced the following judgment : 

‘Let this crafty man, who has 
met with a woman worthy of him- 
self, enjoy if he will pleasures so 
ill acquired, since he has not been 
ashamed to commit so shameful a 
crime; but let both be in perpetuity 
excluded from the love of every 
other person. Let neither the one 
nor the other be henceforth sum- 
moned to the Assembly of Ladies 
or the Courts of the Knights ; be- 
cause the lover has broken the 
faith of knighthood, and the lady 
violated the principles of womanly 
modesty in lowering herself to the 
love of a secretary.’ 

And so the pair were prover- 
bially ‘sent to Coventry.’ 

The courts could, on an emer- 
gency, lynch a very bad offender. 

Question. A knight shamefully 
divulges the secrets of love. Those, 
therefore, who are pledged to the 
defence of love demand that such 
a crime shall be punished, lest im- 
punity render the ill example con- 
tagious. 


JupGMENT. The unanimous de- 
cision of all the Ladies’ Court of 
Gascony establishes in perpetuity : 
‘The guilty person shall hence- 
forth be exiled from all hope of 
love. He shall be held in detes- 
tation throughout every assembly 
of ladies and knights; and if any 
lady has the audacity to violate 
this statute, let her for ever incur 
the enmity of every honest woman.’ 

The above are, for the most 
part, questions coming before the 
courts from outsiders. With regard 
to the nature of those which were 
selected in the ¢ensons of the rival 
troubadours, Nostradamus cites an 
instance in the thesis chosen by 
Giraud and Peyronet. It was this : 
‘Which is best loved, the absent 
or the present lady ?’ involving the 
further question, ‘Which avails the 
morein loving, the eye orthe heart ? 
Theresultis best given in the quaint 
language of the original : 

‘Apres avoir amen¢ plusieurs 
bonnes raysons et exemples,’ the 
court ruled: ‘ Tout homme de bon 
jugement cognoit bien que le cceur 
a seigneurie sur les yeulx, et que 
les yeulx ne servent rien en amours 
si le coeur ne le sent, et sans les 
yeulx le coeur peult franchement ay- 
mer la chose qu’il n’a jamais veue.’ 

These Courts of Love represent- 
ed, in a comparatively rude age, 
and when anarchy largely prevailed, 
the pressure of public opinion. The 
recreant knight, or the scurvy lover, 
who ‘kissed and told’ was forth- 
with sent to Coventry. No farther 
punishment could follow his mis- 
deeds ; and it is something in fa- 
vour of the softening influences of 
chivalry, that such sanctions were 
found effectual. That the decisions 
of these Courts of Love should 
square with our notions of morality 
we should not expect, any more 
than we should be prepared to find 
in Tennyson or Browning the ima- 
gery of Bertrand de Born or Jaufiré 
de Rudel. The very questions pro- 
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posed, though comprehended under 
the elastic category of gallantry, 
would in the present day be rele- 
gated in many cases to a less re- 
spectable one. ‘The effort has been 
made at different times to revive 
the theory and practice of these 
Courts of Love. We have said that 
in spirit, if not in letter, such a re- 
vival may be traced in our midst at 
the present moment. It was at- 
tempted during the residence of the 
Popes at Avignon, and honest old 


Mad! 


Nostradamus applies a very plain 
epithet indeed to the ladies who 
composed that court. Cardinal 
Richelieu was the last who infruc- 
tuously sought to restore the faded 
glories of the Courts of Love in 
the Assemblée Galanteat Ruel. His 
own /enson on love was in every 
respect worthy to be the swan-song 
of this institution, which died out 
appropriately with the growth of 
a better taste and more wholesome 
morality. 


MAD! 


—_—~— 


You have heard the latest scandal ? 


Yes? 


Well, isn’t it sad ? 


Our pretty merry Meggy 
Gone quite suddenly mad! 


Mad as the typical hatter! 
It’s no mere innuendo ; 

No need of any Commission 
Lunatico inguirendo. 


She owns the soft impeachment, 
Just as though she were glad ; 
She says to Florry and Maudie, 
‘I know it, my dears; I’m mad.’ 


To her bosom-crony Mildred 
Her secret she deigns to impart : 
‘I’m not gone off my head, my love, 
Only off my heart.’ 


That is her monomania ; 

Once so sober and steacy, 
Merry-hearted Meggy 

Is madly in love with Freddy! 
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Ir was a great many years ago, 
when the nineteenth century was 
just free of its swaddling-clothes, 
and had fairly entered upon its 
course, that Sophia Westerton, my 
mother’s mother, lived with her 
uncle David at the Hill Farm. 
Situated in the most picturesque 
district of broad wealthy Wiltshire, 
and on a plateau formed by lofty 
hills that, it was said, had once been 
a stronghold of the ancients, the 
Hill Farm presented many features 
for the admiration of those who 
could appreciate the peaceful calm 
of a country life, and the delights 
afforded by the view of a widely-ex- 
tending landscape, varying day by 
day with the slow but unfailing 
changes of the season. Each pe- 
riod of the year had its attractions 
for Sophia Westerton, who revelled 
in the seclusion of her rural home, 
and never hungered for the amuse- 
ments to be found in far-off towns. 
In 1813 there were no railways in- 
tersecting the country, and Hill 
Farm was some three miles from 
the route of any of the gaily- 
painted coaches which daily rolled 
through the broad High-street of 
Marlborough, with the exhilarating 
echo of the guard’s horn serving 
as a signal for the appearance of 
inquisitive faces at narrow door- 
ways and diamond-paned windows. 
I have been told, that although 
Granny Sophia had but lately 
emerged from her teenhood, she 
was perfectly satisfied with her 
existence in the comparative soli- 
tude of Hill Farm. And truly there 
was much to see on the breezy 
slopes of the hill-side and the ver- 
dant plains amid which she dwelt. 


How pleasant it was to watch the 
bright spring sun breaking winter's 
chain ; toobserve the graceful snow- 
drop peeping from its modest re- 
tirement, and the blossoming hedge- 
rows yielding their treasures of 
sturdily-sprouting thorn, wild dog- 
rose, common fern, and nodding 
bluebell! Then came summer, 
with its wealth of flowers, the warm 
air laden with odours as the breeze 
swept across the trimly-kept slip 
of garden over which Sophia pre- 
sided ; and the evening walks, when 
the setting sun tinged with roseate 
glow even the dark foliage of the 
belt of fir-trees crowning the sum- 
mit of St. Martin’s-hill, followed 
by the sober hues of twilight, when 
the silence was broken by naught 
but the heavenly song of the night- 
ingale in yonder thicket, and the 
tinkling music of the sheep-bell 
issuing from the meadows. By and 
by came the golden rule of autumn, 
when the rich produce of the corn- 
fields was gathered into the barns 
or made into bulky ricks in the 
stackyard, when the trees began 
to wear a yellow tinge, when the 
days grew shorter and the sun lost 
its former blinding radiance. Win- 
ter, too, had its pleasures. It was 
grand to stand on the hill-top and 
survey the snow-clad fields (broken 
only by the hedgerows, with the 
hawthorn-bushes clad in their win- 
ter decoration of ruby berries, or 
an occasional patch of green, where 
some sheltering farm building had 
repelled the storm from a limited 
area within its shadow), extending 
far as the eye could reach, from the 
boundary of Salisbury Plain round 
to the noble forest of Savernake. 
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Here and there a small village, with 
its ivy-clad church and a few scat- 
tered farmhouses, dotted the land- 
scape; but the snowy mantle so 
completely encompassed them, that 
they seemed rather to have grown 
out of the fleecy covering than to 
have had prior existence there. Then 
in winter there were the festivities 
that marked no other season, and 
at Christmas-tide such universal 
friendship, such peace-making, such 
charity to all men, as to inspire the 
heart with the conviction that, as 
an occasion fortheseimpulses alone, 
the great Christian festival should 
be thankfully welcomed. 

Sophia’s childhood had_ been 
spent in a homestead bordering the 
Bristol Channel, but her parents 
dying ere her education was com- 
pleted, her father’s brother kept the 
orphan some few years at a Taun- 
ton boarding-school and then took 
her to his own home, over which no 
female yet had reigned. Uncle 
David had always loved the mo- 
therless girl; but when she grew 
into womanhood, and he found her 
imbued with a fund of practical 
commen sense and a frank generous 
nature that was in his eyes far more 
valuable than good looks (although 
in this respect Sophia Westerton 
lacked nothing), he regarded her 
with an affection that could not 
have been surpassed had she been 
his own child. 

In her reflective moments, when 
watching the flowers drooping their 
heads from the bold glare of the 
fervid summer’s sun, when looking 
from her own chamber upon the 
undulating heathland facing her 
window and bathed in the softened 
splendour of the harvest moon, or 
in accidentally meeting with a 
simple book, the remains of a toy, 
or some other record of her early 
youth, the vague and indistinct 
shadow of another childish being 
arose in Sophy’s memory. It was 
a fair-haired boy, much older than 
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herself, with an open countenance, 
but resolute manner that brooked 
nocontrol. In after years this self- 
wilied lad had, she remembered, 
oft brought tears to his mother’s 
eyes. After this came a blank in 
the story. She knew George had 
been sent to London, to take a 
vacant desk at a merchant's office; 
that after a while complaints were 
made respecting his want of punc- 
tuality; and that at last he ab- 
sconded, and was heard of no more 
until news arrived of his death 
whilst engaged in a discreditable 
quarrel in America. She was a 
mere child when all this had oc- 
curred, but the main incidents had 
ineffaceably fixed themselves in her 
memory. 

Admirers in plenty had Sophy 
Westerton ; but to all save Sydney 
Haile, the son of a non-practising 
solicitor in Marlborough, a deaf 
ear was turned. Although but a 
farmer's daughter herself, she could 
not tolerate the sturdy young yeo- 
men who, with homesteads of their 
own, and no conversational ability 
save upon matters relating to cat- 
tle, corn, or crops, did their utmost 
to win her favour. Their visits to 
Hill Farm were in vain; Sydney 
Haile offered Sophy his hand, and 
was almost immediately accepted. 
His relatives, who were leading 
people in Marlborough, had origin- 
ally been averse to the match, but 
Sophy’s gentle manners and win- 
ning arts bore down all opposition ; 
so that Mr. and Mrs. Haile were 
at length brought to approve of 
their only child’s choice. Uncle 
David had always been what is 
termed a ‘good farmer;’ that is 
to say, he had studied the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the lands he 
rented ; and even in the worst 
seasons generally succeeded in 
netting a profit on the year’s opera- 
tions. As he had no other rela- 
tives, the natural presumption was 
that Sophy would inherit the 
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bulk of his many years’ savings. 
Besides this, she had a nice little 
property of her own, derived from 
the sale of her father’s farm, with 
the grain and live stock belonging 
thereto. Then there was no stain 
upon Sophy’s family: her relatives 
were connected with agricultural 
pursuits, but all their proceedings 
with their fellow men had been 
conducted in a spirit of probity and 
upright dealing. Respecting her ill- 
fated brother George nothing was 
said. More than eight years had 
passed away since tidings came of 
his wretched death, and he had 
scarcely been mentioned since. 
Save to uncle David the fact of 
Sophy’s ever having had a brother 
was unknown in Wiltshire ; and the 
young girl did not think it worth 
while to vex her lover’s ear with a 
story she knew but little of, and 
which might, perhaps, cause his 
friends to regard her less favour- 
ably. She had more than once re- 
solved to mention the matter to her 
betrothed ; but then came the con- 
viction that his parents would be 
certain to make inquiries in the 
neighbourhood of her former resi- 
dence, and in their activity might 
prosecute inquiries in America, 
when perchance revelations might 
be made far surpassing in enormity 
anything Sophy had ever imagined. 

It was a couple of evenings be- 
fore the anniversary of Christmas, 
and the snow lay so thickly upon 
the heath-covered hill-top that ac- 
cess to uncle David's farm was a 
matter of difficulty if you attempted 
to reach it by the narrow roadways 
leading from Pewsey Vale. The 
snow had fallen heavily for several 
days, and a light wind had caused 
it to drift into thick masses, almost 
concealing the hedgerows in certain 
places, and reaching far up the bar- 
ren sheep-paths trodden in the lofty 
banks which sloped from the road- 
way. But the inhabitants of Hill 
Farm had little necessity for de- 
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scending into the valley; the Christ- 
mas gatherings, with the well-spread 
banquets, the seasonable games, 
and the brisk dances, had not yet 
commenced. It was, too, a busy 
time —that brief period before 
Christmas—a time when anxiety 
began to be manifested by good 
housewives respecting the quality 
of certain dainties which had for 
some weeks been in active pre- 
paration ; a time when the young 
girls of the household awaited the 
advent of certain male cousins from 
town; a time when the more senti- 
mental ladies of the rector’s flock 
thought it their duty to decorate 
the church with holly and ever- 
greens ; a time when the four mu- 
sicians of Marlborough, who at- 
tended evening parties, began, in 
view of prospective engagements, 
to clean, polish, and otherwise in- 
spect their instruments; a time 
when the workhouse guardians’ 
hearts relaxed towards the poor; 
a time when the farmers’ daughters 
sought counsel of their friends, and 
wondered whether, with the addition 
ofa broad scarlet sash, and sundry 
bows of the same hue for looping 
the upper skirt, the white tarlatane, 
which had already done good ser- 
vice during previous winters, might 
not be modernised, and serve for 
the dance-parties in anticipation. 
Every one was occupied in pre- 
paring for that blessed festival 
celebrating the birth of Him who 
brought man nearer to man, and 
delivered such divine precepts of 
peace, forgiveness, and charity to 
erring, wilful, and unfortunate hu- 
manity. 

The huge Dutch clock in the 
stone-flagged kitchen of Hill Farm 
tremulously pealed forth the hour 
of seven; and the labours of 
the day being at an end, uncle 
David, Sophy Westerton, and Syd- 
ney Haile were seated before a 
mighty blaze of crackling logs in 
the best parlour. Very pretty looked 
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Sophy as the fitful bursts of flame 
leaped up the chimney, and then 
suddenly again left the room in 
semi-darkness. A mass of flowing 
curls—curls that would not be con- 
trolled or kept within their proper 
limits—clustered over herforehead, 
reaching almost down to those lus- 
trous depths of blue which no man 
yet had gazed upon unmoved. Her 
nose was aquiline, and her mouth 
—well, it was the most enticing 
feature of her face, as her lover oft 
had found. Sydney Haile was a 
tall stalwart fellow, bordering upon 
his thirtieth year; with a healthful 
look, and a calm determination of 
manner that showed he would have 
made his way in the world even 
had Fortune been less bountiful to 
him. He had but one fault, and 
this was inherent in his race—the 
fault by which the angels fell. Pride 
—not of the common vulgar osten- 
tatious kind, but the pride of birth, 


of family connections, and of a - 


respected name-—had more than 
once deprived Sydney of friend- 
ships which might have proved of 
lifelong duration. 

In the parlour of Hill Farm were 
they seated, then; the lovers, speak- 
ing that low soft tongue, that lan- 
guage of instinct only understood 
by kindred souls, watching the 
cloud of sparks bursting from the 
ashen fagot within the chimney- 
place, and casting wistful glances 
at uncle David, who pretended to 
doze as he sat in his well-padded 
easy-chair. Quite unexpectedly a 
tapping at the door, followed by 
the appearance of Sarah—an old 
domestic, who by virtue of long 
service had become almost a ruler 
at the farm—roused the seemingly 
somnolent David and startled So- 
phy and her lover. Thus spake 
the intruder: ‘O miss and maister, 
there be the mummers coom; as 
queer a lot of chaps as ever you 
see. It be a mortal cold night to 
turn ‘em goin’ again on the hill- 
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side, with no shelter for ’em but 
the firs on Martin’s top. May I 
ask ‘em into the barn, and give ’em 
asummat? Mebbe they’ll show we 
some of their fair tricks bime-by.’ 
Uncle David, who merely wanted 
an excuse to be generous, and was 
glad of a plea for leaving the young 
lovers (who really were not enter- 
taining company to a third person), 
bustled away to the new-comers, 
remarking that if Sarah had sent 
them away supperless he should 
no longer have considered her a 
Christian woman; a designation 
which the faithful old creature, by 
a constant attendance at the little 
chapel-of-ease on Sunday after- 
noons, and frequent visits to suf- 
fering fellow-beings less comfort- 
ably situated than herself, did her 
utmost to deserve. 

‘ Sydney,’ said Sophy, after uncle 
David had quitted the room, ‘ you 
have oft boasted that your love was 
for myself alone, and that nothing 
could ever separate us ; but what if 
the inquiries made into my family 
connections by your parents had 
been less satisfactory? Should I 
not somewhat have sunk in your 
estimation, and would you then 
have been so eager to win me?” 

Sophy had that evening more 
than once thought of her ill-fated 
brother, and she experienced some 
qualms of conscience at the fact of 
his former existence having been 
so long kept a secret from her be- 
trothed. She had now formed a 
half-resolve to tell Sydney the whole 
matter, and had he given her a ten- 
der encouraging reply, or had he 
employed those lovers’ arts which 
in critical moments had previously 
proved so efficacious, much misery 
might have been saved them both. 
Instead, however, of clasping her 
to his bosom, and asserting in de- 
monstrative fashion that no power 
on earth could alienate his affec- 
tion, he coldly replied: ‘Sophy, 
why introduce so disagreeable a 
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topic? I owe too much to my 
parents to marry any one against 
their wish, and you are aware no- 
thing would induce them to give 
their consent to my entering a fa- 
mily the connections with which 
might cast a shade upon their own.’ 

At these words Sophy turned 
pale, and rather than lose the being 
who had so thoroughly won her 
maiden love, she let the opportunity 
pass, resolving to wait for a more 
favourable occasion to divulge the 
secret at times weighing heavily 
upon her spirits. 

‘Sophy, Mr. Haile,’ cried uncle 
David, as he passed through the 
rooms leading to that in which the 
lovers were seated, ‘there’s the 
queerest lot of fellows herded to- 
gether in the barn that ever you 
saw. Luckily I threshed all my 
wheat last week, and there’s plenty 
of room for them. They’ve had 
their suppers, and. now, set on I 
believe by some of the maids, are 
desirous of showing us what they 
term “a spice of their quality.” 
’ They aren’t exactly the old-fashion- 
ed mummers which used to go 
about when I was a boy, but seem 
more like strolling players. It’s 
not much in your way, I know, Mr. 
Haile, still I think the poor fellows 
would take it as a kindly act if we 
just looked at their performance.’ 

Sydney Haile, who was an easy, 
good-hearted fellow enough when 
his own dignity and the reputation 
of his family were not in question, 
declared his willingness to adjourn 
to the barn, and helping Sophy ad- 
just upon the coquettish. curls one 
of those monstrous hats then in 
vogue, trimmed with a wealth of 
ribbon, and winding a woollen scarf 
crosswise around her shoulders, the 
trio departed to join the merry- 
makers assembled within the thick 
stone walls but a short time pre- 
viously filled with grain. 

A very curious spectacle met 
their gaze. The mummers or strol- 
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lers, nearly all of whom were dress- 
ed in shabby and cast-off habili- 
ments of their craft, partly hidden 
by a ragged greatcoat, a shawl, or 
some other article of modern attire, 
to yield increased warmth, were dis- 
persed among the female servants 
and farm labourers, who had carried 
them huge plates of cold meat, 
thick piles of bread-and-cheese, and 
mugs of grateful home-brewed beer. 
Among the strangers were men, 
women, and children of all ages. 
Here was a septuagenarian, wrin- 
kled in face and tottering of gait, 
attired in rusty-satin knee-breeches 
and buckled shoes, with a mass of 
black material, that might have 
served for the pall at Ophelia’s 
funeral, wound around the upper 
portion of his thin frame; there a 
child of some eight years, with thin 
white-cotton stockings, giving evi- 
dence of many a patch and darn, 
and a circus-clown’s trunks, partly 
hidden by a napless_ pilot-jacket 
much too big for the wearer, but 
helping to shield his neck and 
chest from the biting wintry wind. 
Another man, middle-aged, above 
the average height and stately of 
demeanour, wore a pair of thick 
corduroy trousers, and a groom’s 
yellow waistcoat, surmounted by a 
black mantle of medizval cut; and 
yet another was clad in a robe that 
perhaps had done duty as the regal 
garb of King John, or the corona- 
tion vestment of the murderous 
Thane of Cawdor, beneath which 
peeped the broad white trousers of 
a rollicking stage sailor. The party 
numbered six men, two children, 
and two women, all strangely and 
poorly dressed, but the females far 
more consistently and comfortably 
than their companions. Seen by 
the pale ghostly light of half a 
dozen flickering tallow candles, 
they seemed a weak, sickly, woe-be- 
gone company, pinched with cold, 
half famished, and tired with their 
weary plodding through the snow. 
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Ere Sophy had recovered her 
astonishment at the odd scene, the 
stroller who wore the corduroy 
trousers and mantle stepped to her 
side, and bowing with the easy 
grace of a polished gentleman, 
asked if they might be honoured by 
going through a performance in her 
presence. The manner in which 
the request was made was so dif- 
ferent from what Sophy had expect- 
ed, that her astonishment was re- 
newed. ‘The strange figure beside 
her was looking steadily but not 
rudely at her, and interpreting a 
nod of the head as a token of as- 
sent, he returned to hiscompanions, 
who separated themselves from the 
farm labourers, and chairs being 
brought for Sophy, her lover, and 
uncle David, the performance 
commenced. 

The entertainment offered by the 
strollers was of the scantiest and 
most mediocre description ; but to 
the rustics gathered around them 
it afforded unbounded satisfaction. 
The old man who had appropriated 
Ophelia’s pall first stepped to the 
front, and producing an antique and 
almost varnishless violin, played 
with the thinnest of tones ‘God 
save the King’ and ‘ Rule Britan- 
nia.’ When he withdrew, one of 
the women (a thin, delicate-looking 
creature she was, with dazzlingly- 
bright black eyes,attenuated cheeks, 
above which the bones rose promi- 
nently, and a short dry cough that 
seemed much to trouble her), and 
the stalwart man, who was appar- 
ently the leader of the troupe, went 
through the scene in Shakespeare’s 
Richard III. where Crookback 
bids Lady Anne slay him at her 
feet, or raise him her affianced hus- 
band; the man’s delivery of the 
lines falling to his part being dis- 
tinguished by so much elocutionary 
skill as to command the attention 
of Sydney Haile, who, during a 
three-months’ stay in the metropolis, 
had been a constant frequenter of 
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the pit of Drury-lane, and there- 
fore claimed some right to be a 
judge of acting. To this succeeded 
an acrobatic performance, in which 
the child with the pilot-jacket, and 
aman who seemed to be his father, 
turned somersaults with an agility 
that startled uncle David’s cow- 
boys. Then came some dancing 
and singing; the vocal pieces being 
generally of a patriotic kind, a jin- 
gling tune accompanying words that 
in most cases satirised the ‘ Cor- 
sican upstart’ then ruling the des- 
tinies of France. This was followed 
by a species of morris-dance by the 
whole of the troupe, and in which 
a chorus was sung that ran thus : 
‘ Here comes old Father Christmas ; 
Christmas or Christmas not, 
I hope old Father Christmas never will 
be forgot.’ 
Finally, the dancers formed a half- 
circle, and from the midst stepped 
the old violinist, who, attired in a 
dirty white robe falling to his feet, 
with a flowing wig upon his head, 
a long hoary beard, and bearing in 
his hands a huge branch of holly, 
was intended to personify the Father 
Christmas spoken of. The com- 
pany capered around him, once 
more repeating their quaint song ; 
and then forming a tableau by 
kneeling before him, the perform- 
ances were brought to a close. 
When the excitement created by 
this mountebank exhibition had 
somewhat subsided, the leader of 
the party strode towards uncle 
David and the lovers ; and address- 
ing Sydney, trusted that the per- 
formance had given no offence. 
‘We are but poor strollers, who, 
being suddenly thrown out of an 
engagement, are desirous of reach- 
ing some of the larger towns, in the 
hope that we may be able to attach 
ourselves to one of the companies 
travelling the western circuit. "Tis 
hard, sir, fora man who has played 
with the best actors of his day to 
be thus reduced. However, I make 
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no complaints, my profession was 
of my own choosing ; it has many 
vicissitudes, and is not lucrative, 
but at least I enjoy freedom, and 
can roam unchecked whither my 
fancy takes me. It is a vagabond 
existence, I grant you; but, sir, it 
has its enjoyments.’ 

The speaker stood between So- 
phy and her betrothed, so that he 
faced uncle David and Sydney, 
whilst his back was turned to her. 
One hand was within his vest, 
whilst the other was behind him. 
It seemed a careless movement, 
and escaped the attention of the 
two persons whom he addressed. 
There was, however, a purpose both 
in his attitude and his inflated 
speech. By the former he managed 
to touch Sophy’s arm, and direct 
her eyes to a card concealed within 
his hand; by the latter he engrossed 
the attention of the two gentlemen. 
The portion of the barn they occu- 
pied was in deep shadow, and the 
farm servants once more mingling 
with the players, none witnessed 
the secret communication. Sophy 
took the card, read the words hast- 
ily pencilled thereon, could scarce- 
ly repress her agitation, and slipped 
the missive into her pocket. 

The object of his speech accom- 
plished, the stroller asked uncle 
David and Sydney Haile if they 
felt curious to converse with the 
performers. More with a desire to 
please the man than from any in- 
terest they felt in the matter, they 
accompanied him to the other end 
of the barn, where he suddenly 
bade one of the troupe attend 
them, and joining the crowd, was 
lost to view. A few moments after, 
when uncle David and Sydney re- 
turned to the seats they had occu- 
pied, Sophy had departed. 

‘ Doubtless,’ remarked her lover, 
‘she has felt somewhat wearied, 
and has retired to the farm. She 


has complained of headache the . 


whole of the evening. As the hour 


is late and I may have a trouble- 
some journey to Marlborough, I 
will not disturb her; so pray make 
my excuses. To-morrow I will 
be my own messenger.’ Sydney 
Haile hurriedly bade farewell to 
uncle David, and mounting his 
horse, was soon on his way home- 
wards, 

The winter breeze swept across 
the broad heath as Sydney emerg- 
ed from the precincts of the farm 
on to the narrow strip of roadway 
which was the only approach from 
there to Marlborough. The heavy 
snowstorm of the previous few 
days had entirely obliterated the 
beaten track, and there was naught 
to guide him but the ruts made by 
the wheels of some of uncle Da- 
vid’s wagons and the furze-bushes 
springing on either side ofthe route. 
As he passed the farmhouse the 
young lover looked wistfully at So- 
phy’s window, expecting to see the 
reflection of some cheery light with- 
in. From that apartment, in the 
bright genial summer time, she had 
oft waved her hand in farewell, and, 
half hidden behind the curtains, 
had watched him until in the far 
distance his form became lost amid 
the thick masses of gorse and tall 
ferns. But this night there was no 
sign of life within. Sydney Haile 
was an exacting lover; he had been 
petted from childhood, and had 
not yet freed himself from the de- 
sire for those attentions which as 
oft spoil grown-up men as the tod- 
dling infant. He thought Sophy, 
considering the abrupt manner of 
her departure, at least ought to 
have placed a lamp in her window, 
so that he might have indulged the 
poetic fancy that she was Casting a 
light upon his path. - Then he be- 
gan to think himself aggrieved that 
Sophy had not given him notice of 
her intention to retire; so that he 
had scarcely gone fifty yards from 
the farm ere he had worked himself 
into a discontented mood by no 
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means creditable to his intelligence 
or manliness. ‘I wonder if she 
really loves me,’ he murmured to 
himself, ‘or whether my affection 
is to her a mere sport and toy?” 
Sydney had not time to resolve the 
question, for at that moment there 
came to his ear the sound of voices, 
apparently issuing from an old dis- 
used half-roofless outhouse that 
stood by the boundary of the road- 
way. He could have sworn that 
Sophy’s accents were swept across 
the plain, whilst the other voice 
was familiar to him, though for the 
moment he failed to recognise it. 
He drew rein and listened intently. 
Yes, this time there could be no 
mistake. Sophy was in converse 
with one whose deepclear utterance 
proclaimed the male sex. Sydney 
was aghast. This, then, accounted 
for her darkened chamber, reserved 
manner during the evening, and 
hurried departure from the barn. 
As ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred would have done, he dis- 
mounted from his horse, and tread- 
ing stealthily through the snow, 
which gave no echo of his footfalls, 
reached the place from which the 
voices proceeded. Desirous of 
hearing the purport of the conver- 
sation unobserved, he stole to the 
back of the ruinous shed, and peer- 
ing through a hole made by a dis- 
placed brick, discovered to his 
amazement that Sophy’s mysterious 
companion was none other than the 
bland stroller who had seemed so 
superior to the rest of his com- 
panions. The moon had not yet 
risen, but the sky was studded with 
stars, and the thick carpet of un- 
spotted snow threw into strong re- 
lief the two figures standing within 
the entrance of the shed. But for 
her voice Sydney would have failed 
to recognise his betrothed, her head 
and shoulders being completely 
enveloped in a thick hood, which 
almost descended to her feet. This 
attire was, in her jealous lover’s 


eyes, ample proof that the meeting 
was prearranged and not the re- 
sult of accident. 

‘This is the packet I spoke of,’ 
said the strolling tragedian ; ‘from 
my hands alone it was to pass into 
yours, and with this my mission is 
accomplished.’ 

‘May Heaven shower its bless- 
ings upon you for the sacred per- 
formance of your trust!’ said Sophy 
in tremulous accents. Then taking 
the packet offered her, Sydney saw 
her place it to her lips, and extend 
her hand in gratitude to her com- 
panion. A moment after she hur- 
ried along a by-path to the farm, 
whilst the'stroller, lighting his pipe, 
followed leisurely in the rear. Syd- 
ney’s first impulse was to face them 
both and demand an immediate 
explanation, but second thoughts 
counselled prudence. Ifa scene 
and the horrors of a public scandal 
were to be avoided, he felt his ac- 
tions must be controlled by caution ; 
so he let both Sophy and her mys- 
terious acquaintance depart undis- 
turbed, and remounting his horse, 
proceeded to Marlborough, deter- 
mining that early in the morning 
he would seek from Sophy’s lips 
alone a full revelation of the events 
of which he had been a hidden 
witness. 

But little sleep visited Sydney 
that night ; it was in vain he threw 
himself upon his couch. It seemed 
as though some restraining influ- 
ence kept back the sands of time, 
and that morning would never 
break; but at last the cold gray 
dawn stole through the heavy 
clouds, and showed the impetuous 
lover angrily pacing his apartment. 
Various were the surmises he form- 
ed respecting the strange interview 
he had witnessed the previous night, 
but until he had thoroughly sifted 
the matter he determined to keep his 
parents in ignorance ; and verysoon 


- after breakfast he was once more 


traversing the road to Hill Farm. 
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All unconscious of his mission, 
Sophy’s eyes sparkled with delight 
as she witnessed the arrival of her 
lover. She had not expected him 
until nightfall, when, it being Christ- 
mas-eve, she knew she might rely 
upon his being by her side. She 
saw there was a moody expression 
upon his countenance as he passed 
the windows of the house, and was 
somewhat surprised when, contrary 
to his usual custom, he refrained 
from bidding one of the labourers 
take charge of his horse, and strode 
into the house immediately he dis- 
mounted. 

She hastened to meet him, but 
as he entered he roughly thrust her 
aside, and without a word of saluta- 
tion, blurted forth: ‘With whom 
did you hold conversation last 
night in the ruined outhouse by the 
roadside ?” 

Naturally aggrieved at the sin- 
gular conduct of her impetuous 
lover, and startled by the convic- 
tion of discovery, Sophy withdrew 
a few paces, and resting her hand 
upon the table, regarded him with 
a defiant air and closed lips. 

‘Do not seek to prevaricate,’ he 
continued, his passion increased 
rather than diminished by her si- 
lence. ‘I was a witness of all that 
took place, and, as your betrothed 
husband, demand the name of the 
man who talked with you, and also 
possession of the packet he placed 
in your charge.’ 

*So, Sydney Haile,’ said Sophy, 
after another pause, ‘you played 
the part of eavesdropper, and doubt- 
less reserved your anger until a 
time when you knew you might find 
me alone and defenceless. If, as 
you say, you heard all that took 
place, there is no necessity for my 
repeating it. Even were it other- 
wise, I would, after this display of 
passion, refuse to give you any in- 
formation. It is evident you dis- 


trust me, though Heaven is my wit- 
ness I have never loved any but 
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you, and that my heart is as free 
from guile as when first I plighted 
my troth. Sydney, you are free; 
henceforth we are strangers. I seek 
no apologies for your rudeness, 
since it at least has shown me the 
brutality that lurks beneath such 
fair professions. When next you ad- 
dress me, I, and not you, must de- 
mand explanations. Leave me, sir.’ 

She motioned him to quit the 
room, and completely taken aback 
by her indignant and determined 
mien, he departed speechless. 
When he had reached the passage 
leading to the outer door, he slowly 
turned, as though loth to quit the 
being he still so fondly cherished ; 
but the expression upon her face 
was unaltered. Then he felt his 
vehemence had carried him too far; 
in his heart he knew she was inno- 
cent of the suspicions he had cast 
upon her. He had put himself in 
the wrong, and now her love, not 
his, was outraged. With a mut- 
tered curse upon his folly he struck 
his spurs into his horse’s side, and 
nearly upsetting several staring 
open-mouthed yokels in his pro- 
gress, reached the roadway in a few 
bounds. Scarcely had he quitted 
the farm when Sophy’s resolution 
gave way, and sinking into a chair 
she burst into a flood of tears. But 
for womanly dignity and self-re- 
spect she would have hastened to 
the window and summoned him to 
return. Sydney’s impetuosity had, 
however, ruined all; a little pa- 
tience and the smallest amount of 
coaxing would have won from So- 
phy’s lips full details of the inci- 
dent which had so sorely troubled 
him ; indeed, had he been entirely 
ignorant of the interview of the pre- 
vious night—which Sophy had of 
course imagined—she had deter- 
mined to let him know all its de- 
tails ere Christmas morning broke. 

Meanwhile Sydney, anathema- 
tising the rashness which had led 
him to so suddenly wreck his hap- 
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piness, let his horse pursue its own 
course. After a time his anger 
somewhat subsided, and he found 
himself still in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the farm, his horse 
having traversed a familiar path 
through the gorse, instead of fol- 
lowing the Marlborough road; and 
now the thought crossed him that 
as Sophy had refused to give him 
the information he sought, he might 
perchance obtain it from the stroller 
himself. Looking across the open 
plain, he saw, some two hundred 
yards distant, a lad he had often 
noticed about Hill Farm. Ina few 
moments Sydney was by his side, 
making inquiries respecting the tra- 
vellers who had been lodged in the 
barn the preceding night. 

‘Well, zur,’ responded the boy 
in the broadest Wiltshire dialect, 
when his limited intelligence had 
grasped the purport of Sydney's 
questions, ‘they stayed in the barn 
till daybreak, and then maister sent 
‘em in hot milk, wi’ bread and 
bacon. Main appetites some on 
em had too. Arter that they went 
off, the whole lot.’ 

‘Are you sure they all left? 

‘Yes, tenon’em. I counted’em, 
’cause old Sarah thought as how 
some on ’em might hang about the 
place wi’ an eye to the fowls.’ 

‘And what direction did they 
take ?’ 

‘ Down the hill yonder; they said 
summat about reaching Devizes be- 
fore night.’ 

This was all Sydney at present 
desired to know; so tossing the 
shock-headed boy a sixpence, he 
turned his horse’s head towards a 
path which, without again. passing 
the farm, led to the bottom of St. 
Martin’s Hill; and was shortly on 
the high-road to the town whither 
the strollers had determined to 
make their sojourn. As the snow 
lay deep he doubted not he should 
come up with them ere mid-day, 
and excited by the prospect of ob- 
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taining the knowledge he desired, 
urged his horse onwards; but ere 
a couple of miles had been passed 
he suddenly drew rein, as a well- 
known voice, carolling the jargon 
used in the barn in welcoming 
Father Christmas the night before, 
floated across the crisp frosty air. 
A few paces farther, and a turn of 
the road brought to view the well- 
knit frame of the very man of whom 
Sydney was in search. 

They recognised each other im- 
mediately ; and the stranger, who 
was seated alone on a bank which 
had been sheltered from the snow- 
storm, wished the rider a ‘ good- 
morning and a merry Christmas.’ 

‘Where are your companions, 
and why are you sitting here?” 

‘With your permission I'll ans- 
wer the last part of your question 
first. I’m sitting here because I’ve 
sprained my ankle through making 
a false step in the roadway, and 
my companions have gone to the 
nearest village for assistance.’ 

‘If? said Sydney, ‘you stay in 
your present position very long, 
it’s probable your sprained arkle 
may be accompanied by rheumatic 
fever. Answer three or four ques- 
tions I shall put to you, and my 
horse shall: take you to Pewsey. 
Arrived there, I promise you the 
best of medical assistance.’ 

The stranger looked wistfully at 
the young man, and unconsciously 
moving his maimed foot bit his lip 
as he writhed with pain. ‘ What 
poor creatures we are to be so soon 
disabled !’ he muttered. ‘Let me 
know the nature of your questions.’ 

‘First, who are you? Secondly, 
how comies it you are acquainted 
with Miss Westerton, who resides 
at Hill Farm? Thirdly, why did 
you meet her last night in secret, 
and what did ycu intrust to her 
charge ?” 

The stroller made no answer for 
a few seconds, but at length re- 
plied: ‘How you have come to 
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a knowledge of the interview I had 
with Miss Westerton, I know not. 
But until I learn what interest you 
have in the matter, I'll say no- 
thing.’ 

‘I will be frank with you,’ re- 
plied Sydney. ‘The lady was up 
to an hour ago my betrothed wife. 
I know—no matter how—of your 
meeting last night. This morning 
I sought an explanation; but my 
conduct was so rough and unman- 
nerly that she became indignant, 
and ordered me from her presence, 
declaring that all was at an end 
between us. Already I sincerely 
repent my rashness, and would 
make the amplest atonement com- 
patible with my honour.’ 


‘Whew ! whistled the stroller; , 


‘are matters so bad? Well, sir, 
be satisfied that the mystery can 
be easily cleared. It in no way 
affects Miss Westerton’s truth. I 
was not bound to secrecy, so there 
can be no harm in my telling you 
the whole story, which doubt- 
less would ere now have been nar- 
rated by other lips, had you had 
more control over your temper. I 
suppose you are not aware that 
Miss Westerton had a brother ?’ 

The amazed expression upon 
Sydney’s face was the best answer 
to the stroller’s inquiry. 

‘Ah, I thought not. Well, I 
don’t wonder at his former exist- 
ence being kept a secret. Dying 
was the best act the poor fellow 
ever accomplished. He went wrong 
from his boyhood, sir, ran away 
from his employer, and became a 
stowaway in an America - bound 
vessel. Taking up his abode in 
New Orleans, he lived upon his 
wits. Nine years ago next spring 
he died, mortally stabbed during a 
brawl in a gambling saloon. I was 
myself a mere loafer at the time, 
although perhaps I had not fallen 
so low as he had. My arms sup- 
ported him in his dying moments, 
and to me, being the only English- 


man he knew in that part of the 
country, he confided his mother’s 
portrait and the few letters he had 
received from home. “ Both my 
parents are dead,” he said, “ but 
take this packet to my sister. Give 
it her with your own hands, and 
tell her that her brother died re- 
pentant of his many sins and fol- 
lies, and craving forgiveness for the 
disgrace he has brought upon his 
family.” I gave poor George Wes- 
terton my promise, and until last 
night the packet has never left me. 
A protracted stay in America, fol- 
lowed by an unsettled mode of life 
in England, had prevented my ful- 
filling my vow, until I accidentally 
found myself in the presence of the 
very woman to whom I was com- 
missioned. Thinking that she would 
notwish the manner of her brother's 
death to be noised abroad, I con- 
trived to convey to her the nature 
of my mission, and said when she 
quitted the barn I would follow. 
This led to the meeting of which 
you know already.’ 

At the narration of this story 
Sydney’s countenance beamed with 
happiness, and when the stranger 
had concluded, he shook his hand 
heartily. 

* You have indeed lifted a weight 
off my mind,’ he exclaimed; ‘let me 
hear your name, thatI may inscribe 
it among my best friends.’ 

Thestrollershook his head sadly. 
‘The name that by right belongs to 
me I years ago discredited. If in 
the future you should wish to bear 
me in your recollection, know me 
as Dick Dolbane, and seek no far- 
ther information. ’Tis ill to dabble 
in a muddy pool. Now, sir, you 
promised me your horse. I have 
executed my part of the bargain, 
do you accomplish yours. The 
pain momentarily increases, and I 
begin to feel the effects of resting 
in this chilly spot.’ 

With some difficulty the stranger 
succeeded in mounting the horse 
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which Sydney lead at a slow pace, 
for the rider could not bear any 
rapid motion. As they were enter- 
ing Pewsey soon after noon, they 
met some of Dolbane’s compan- 
ions ; so leaving him in the care 
of the only surgeon the neighbour- 
hood supported, with directions 
that no expense was to be spared 
in the treatment of the sprain, 
Sydney Haile shook the stroller’s 
hand, and retraced his steps to the 
Hill Farm. 

Ere he quitted Pewsey he had 
resolved upon the course to take. 

He rode back to the farm by the 
path he had taken when starting in 
pursuit of the strollers, so that he 
got within a few paces of the house 


without being observed. Desiring , 


to take Sophy by surprise, he fas- 
tened his horse’s bridle to a gate, 
and walked through the yard into 
the passage without apparently at- 
tracting the attention of any one. 
Peeping through the doorway into 
the room where his temper had led 
him astray, he saw that Sophy was 
seated by the table with her head 
buried in her hands. At this spec- 
tacle his conscience smote him 
with tenfold power, for he it was 
who had occasioned her this mi- 
sery. Without farther hesitation he 
walked into the room, and throwing 
himself into a kneeling posture 
beside her, infused into a contrite 
speech all the endearing expres- 
sions his ardent passion could com- 
mand, for his heart was very full. 
His eloquence was dictated by 
love—a power which defies criti- 
cism. Sophy at first brushed the 
tears from her eyes, and felt rather 
indignant that her vehement suitor 
should so speedily make his re- 
appearance ; but when she saw him 
as a suppliant at her feet, and lis- 
tened to his vows of eternal trust 
and devotion for the future, her 
heart softened, a smile played about 
her mouth, and shortly after all was 
peace again. Sophy scarce knew 
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whether to blame her lover or to 
feel pleased that he had learnt 
from the stroller the history of her 
brother’s fate, but it saved her the 
trouble of telling the painful cir- 
cumstance, and on the whole, 
perhaps, she was glad Sydney had 
adopted the course he had taken. 
It was his own fault he had not 
known the particulars before ; but 
she fell in with his suggestion, that 
as none besides themselves had a 
hint of her mysterious interview 
with the stroller, its object might 
still be kept a secret from the outer 
world. Then Sophy drew from her 
bosom the packet containing the 
letters and her mother’s portrait, 
bidding Sydney be satisfied that 
there was really no cause for his 
jealousy ; but with a lover’s incon- 
sistency he nowrefused to have any- 
thing to do with the proffered relic. 

‘No, Sophy,’ he said, looking 
steadily into her face, irradiated 
by the reflection of the happiness 
which had newly descended upon 
her, ‘henceforth I will entertain no 
doubt of your truth. I will take 
your word against the evidence of 
either eyes or ears.’ 

‘ But,’ she inquired archly, ‘are 
you not afraid that you may dwell 
in a fool’s paradise ?” 

‘ Of that let me take my chance. 
For the future I will never know 
you but as the truest - hearted 
woman in the county; ay, in the 
wide world to boot.’ 

With this sweet reconciliation to 
bless the eve of the great Christian 
anniversary, was it surprising that 
the young lovers and uncle David 
(who had to doze a good many 
times during the next day) declared 
that Christmas was the happiest 
they had as yet spent ? 

But there were many equally 
happy Christmases in store for 
them, inasmuch as both Sophy and 
her husband never issued from the 
fool’s paradise they had together 
voluntarily entered. 
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THE world is generally estimated 
rather by what it appears to be than 
by what it is. Most persons look 
no deeper than the outside show. 
They believe in what they see, and 
would be quite surprised if they 
were told that what they do per- 
ceive is at best only so much sym- 
bol and sign—very often only so 
much sham and pretence. Never- 
theless, this is the case. Putting 
aside the doctrines of metaphysi- 
cians on the subject, it is not diffi- 
cult to discover that the real mean- 
ings and motives of many of our 
common everyday actions lie far 
beneath the surface. We meet a 
friend in the street, and shake hands 


with him. This is, in itself, per- 
fectly useless and unmeaning con- 


duct. It would do just as well 
for us to rub our noses together, if 
that were the fashion here, as it is 
in some parts of the world. But 
society has decreed that shaking 
hands shall be taken to indicate a 
certain amount of kindly feeling, 
and it acquires a significance ac- 
cordingly. 

Such practices soon become ha- 
bitual, and we may readily lose 
sight of the real motives which 
prompt us to continue them. Cus- 
tom is the mainspring of half the 
machinery of our lives. We do 
things because others do them, not 
because we like them ourselves. 
Why, for instance, in the name of 
common sense, do most of us wear 
tall hats and black coats? We are 
all ready to confess that they are in- 
artistic, if not positively ugly. Yet 
on the sultriest day in summer one 
may see the male population of our 
great city toiling along its streets 


clad in this absurd raiment, which, 
under such circumstances, is not 
only inelegant, but utterly uncom- 
fortable. If we examine the rea- 
sons which impel us to act like this, 
we may follow them quite into the 
depths of psychology. Our con- 
duct proves, for instance, that we 
are not altogether self-regarding, 
but subject to a social impulse. It 
proves, too, not only that we think 
Society important, but that we care 
what Society thinks of us. The 
black coat and uncomfortable hat 
are the marks of a certain social 
grade, and we wish it to be known 
that we belong to that grade. We 
are not strong-minded enough to 
be indifferent to the estimate of 
others, and we conclude that if we 
copy our fellows they will approve 
of our conduct. We are willing to 
subordinate our own convenience 
to an opinion which we know to be 
founded upon insufficient or even 
absurd grounds. All this, and much 
more, is signified by our appearing 
in the orthodox costume of the 
nineteenth century. 

The majority of the deeds and 
all the words of men are nothing 
but an elaborate code of signals. 
It is only in the lowest depths of 
savage existence that human ac- 
tions are dictated by natural pro- 
clivities. Every step in civilisation 
leads men to disguise their real 
feelings, and to build up more and 
more completely a system of con- 
duct which shall express their so- 
cial relations fully, and at the same 
time leave those personal emotions 
which lie,at the root of them 
unobtrusively in the background. 
This is natural, and indeed inevit- 
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able. It certainly would not do 
for every man to say all that he 
thought or to do all that he liked; 
Society could never hang together 
upon such a system. The more 
we progress in the refinements and 
conveniences of life, the closer and 
more delicate become our mutual 
relations, and the greater care is 
needed in the expression of our 
ideas, lest they should give offence 
to others. But soon arises a great 
danger, that in avoiding too great 
freedom in the conveyance of our 
feelings, the feelings themselves 
may become blunted. We may be- 
dizen our conduct with a gorgeous 
array of formalities and politeness, 
without any soul of friendship be- 
neath ; our art may become a vapid 
display of legerdemain and our re- 
ligion an empty ritualism. This 
tendency to rest satisfied with ex- 
teriors is eminently a characteristic 
of the present age. The finer sen- 
timents and charities of the heart 
are practically, if not openly, scoffed 
at, and a man’s conduct is judged 
rather by his pecuniary success, and 
the social status which he is able 
to maintain, than by standards of 
moral excellence and the warmth 
and sincerity of his affections and 
benevolence. 

It is, then, a matter of no small 
importance that we should in all 
things seek for reality—that when 
any action or speech or person is 
brought under our notice, we should 
set ourselves to discover not mere- 
ly what are the appearances, but 
what are the facts, since the two 
do not always coincide. In short, 
we are surrounded by symbols 
and signs, and if we wish to go 
through the world otherwise than 
mechanically, we shall find it 
worth while to ascertain as far as 
possible what they mean. There 
are two things to be guarded 
against : first, failing to discern 
the meaning of a symbol; and 
second, finding a meaning in it 
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which does not really exist ; for it 
is strange to notice how a public 
which can perceive nothing but 
husks and stalks in a field of corn 
is so often ready to discover trea- 
son in a meal-tub. The desire of a 
thoughtful mind should be, not to 
fix some meaning upon what it re- 
flects on, but to assign to it its ¢rue 
signification. 

The subject of dress affords a 
noticeable instance of symbolism. 
One aspect of it has been above 
referred to in passing ; but not only 
is adherence to fashion a sign of 
certain general tendencies in the 
human mind, but the dress of in- 
dividuals is no slight indication 
of personal characteristics. The 
maxim of Polonius on the subject 
is too trite for quotation ; but Thack- 
eray goes farther than Shakespeare, 
and shows that in some cases the 
apparel altogether constitutes the 
man—or at least that which passes 
for the man. This is how he de- 
scribes a prince known in his day 
as the ‘First Gentleman in Europe :’ 

‘This George, what was he? I 
look through all his life, and recog- 
nise but a bow anda grin. I try 
and take him to pieces, and find 
silk stockings, padding, stays, a 
coat with frogs and a fur collar, a 
star and blue ribbon, a pocket- 
handkerchief prodigiously scented, 
one of Truefitt’s best nutty-brown 
wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth, 
and a huge black stock, under- 
waistcoats, more under-waistcoats 
—and then nothing.’ 

It is to be hoped that not many 
men have such empty hearts and 
brains as Thackeray gave George 
IV. and Louis XIV. credit for ; but 
it is well to clear our minds of the 
fictitious importance which is so 
apt to invest a man along with 
gorgeous garments, and try topierce 
alike through robes of state and 
jackets of fustian to the very com- 
monplace and ordinary human 
beings they serve to clothe. 
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But sometimes when dress af- 
fords no indication of personal 
characteristics it has historical as- 
sociations. A City Marshal at a 
Lord Mayor’s Show, for example, 
may be a very sensible man, al- 
though he looks like an effigy of 
Guy Fawkes which has escaped 
the general cineration of the 5th 
of November. He and the pageant 
of which he*forms a part are alike 
relics of a bygone age. The absurd 
‘watermen carrying banners,’ and 
the preposterous gilded coach, with 
the sword-bearer and common crier 
solemnly poking the municipal in- 
signia out of the windows, in no 
way reflect the personal tastes of 
the chief magistrate of London. 
They are symbols of antiquity, and 
carry our minds back to times when 
the privileges of the City were 
greater than they now are, and 
when its dignitaries not only feast- 
ed at the Guildhall, and attended 
with the City keys at Temple Bar 
and received knighthood, but were 
a real and important power in the 
State. The popular ideas about 
dress, as about most things, were 
very differentthen from those enter- 
tained now, and a Lord Mayor's 
Show at the present day is less a 
puerility than an anachronism. 

As in dress, so in manners, out- 
ward forms may cover a variety of 
inward meanings. In general, po- 
liteness implies nothing more than 
a recognition of social duties. A 
man in writing to an equal, or even 
to an inferior, signs himself ‘ your 
obedient servant,’ not for a mo- 
ment meaning that he is anything 
of the sort, but simply wishing to 
be civil. But in this way a thin 
layer of small niceties of behaviour 
often passes muster for kindness 
and generous feeling. It may mean 
nothing ; the man himself may be 
selfish and heartless, and his man- 
ners only the result of educational 
circumstances — the mere polish 
upon veneer. 
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Nor is it in domestic matters 
alone that the meaning of outward 
forms is liable to be misunderstood. 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, in his book 
on Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
lately published, calls attention to 
many popular misapprehensions on 
social and political questions. It 
is often supposed, for instance, that 
‘ equality’ can be produced by the 
mere planing-down of social differ- 
ences, whereas such a process only 
gives rise to a new class of dis- 
tinctions. The man who is strongest 
will alwaysrule, whether his strength 
consist in wealth, in social position, 
or in intellectual ability. 

* The rank is but the guinea-stamp ; 

The man's the gowd for a’ that.’ 
The progress of democratic insti- 
tutions is not a symptom of the 
abolition of force, but only of a 
change in its direction and appli- 
cation. Then, again, politics would 
be a much more satisfactory sub- 
ject to contemplate, if people could 
be prevailed upon to consider pub- 
lic measures on their merits, instead 
of looking at everything as a party 
question. The first object of a 
statesman should be the good of 
the State, but how often is this ideal 
realised in fact? Measures are 
brought forward, ticketed with the 
trade-mark of a party, and are 
praised or censured solely with re- 
ference to the quarter from which 
they proceed. Anybody may see 
that this is so by glancing through 
the reports ofour parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. As soon as a bill is 
brought forward on the Ministerial 
side of the House (no matter on 
what subject), up start members of 
the Opposition to criticise and con- 
demn it, and vice versd. This may 
perhaps be, to a certain extent, na- 
tural, and therefore pardonable, in 
men who are striving for authority, 
and who regard themselves as the 
fittest depositaries of power; but 
unfortunately the same system is 
carried into private and literary po- 
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litical discussion. No greater mis- 
take can be made than to suppose 
that a political creed always brings 
forth public measures ofcorrespond- 
ing excellence; and the principle 
which gives all the praise to one 
side, and all the blame to another, 
without discrimination, is not only 
a very foolish, but a very dangerous 
one. The names of the great po- 
litical parties in this country are 
marks of distinctions more apparent 
than real. Many Liberals and Con- 
servatives have no greater differ- 
ence between them than that one 
is pledged to vote for all that Mr. 
Gladstone may bring forward, and 
the other to invariably support Mr. 
Disraeli. But even if these names 
are the symbols of certain theories 
of government, it by no means fol- 
lows that they betoken correspond- 
ing practices. 

Popular views on these subjects 
afford an instance of the supposed 
discovery of meanings which do 
not exist: we need not go far to 
find an example of the opposite 
error. How much ridicule has been 
lately flung at the Comte de Cham- 
bord for his pertinacity in refusing 
to give up the traditional white flag 
ofhis family! How much eloquence 
has been employed in daily news- 
papers about the absurdity of quar- 
relling over a bit of rag, and so 
forth! The fact has been over- 
looked, that the white and trico- 
lor flags are each symbols of many 
important things. ‘The one implies 
the divine right of kings and pa- 
ternal—z.¢. absolute—government ; 
the other signifies the principles 
of the great Revolution, with its 
threefold creed, and all that is in- 
volved in it, democracy included. 
Henri V. could not have accepted 
the tricolor, without accepting 
with it the principles of which it is 
the token—without violating every 
tradition of his race, and casting 
away every rule which had hitherto 
served to guide his conduct. The 
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nation could not have accepted the 
golden lilies without acknowledg- 
ing its unqualified subjection to its 
king, and begging him of his gra- 
ciousness to do with it whatever 
might seem good to him. 

The misplaced ridicule which has 
been so freely bandied about in 
reference to recent French politics 
finds its parallel in the popular 
practice of making merry with 
English Church ‘ Ritualism.’ It is 
very easy to talk about ‘ man-mil- 
linery,’ and to quote Pope’s sarcastic 
lines : 

‘Some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there.’ 


But there is not much cause for 
laughter, when it is considered that 
the gorgeous robes, the multitu- 


. dinous lights, the incense, the genu- 


flections, and the music, are all 
symbols of doctrines which, if true, 
ought to influence our daily lives 
and colour the current of our in- 
most thoughts. The symptoms are 
of comparatively little consequence ; 
what we want to know is, whether 
they are the tokens of incipient 
disease, or the signs of returning 
health. A curious parody of late 
ecclesiastical proceedings in this 
country was recently enacted at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The Supreme 
Court at Cape Town was for some 
time occupied with a suit in which 
a certain congregation of Moham- 
medans sought to eject their priest, 
or ‘Imaum,’ on the ground of his 
non-compliance with the orthodox 
standard of their ritual. One of 
the principal charges against him 
was, that he took the ‘tonka’ (which 
appears to be a sort of pastoral 
staff) into his own hands, and with 
it ascended the ‘mimbar’ or pulpit, 
instead of first going into the mim- 
bar, and there reverently receiving 
the tonka from the ‘ Beldl’ or deacon 
appointed to the office. At first 
sight, all this seems trivial enough ; 
but on looking a little closer, it ap- 
pears that there are two Moham- 
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medan sects known as the ‘ Hana- 
fees’ and ‘ Shafees,’ and that the 
neglect of certain rites and cere- 
monies, and the adoption of others, 
though trifling facts in themselves, 
may indicate heretical views on 
subjects which to a Mohammedan 
are of vital importance. In all such 
cases it is the doctrines that should 
be investigated, but they should be 
allowed to develop themselves in 
any suitable manner. 

Rushing to extremes, as the pub- 
lic generally does, it has lately ex- 
cited itself greatly on the subject of 
the proposed erection, in one of the 
London churches, of a baldacchino 
—a contrivance which seems to 
have no signification whatever, ex- 
cept from an architectural point of 
view. Whether it is a legal orna- 
ment for a church is another ques- 
tion, but that question should not 
be complicated with doctrines which 
have nothing at all to do with it. 

The elaboration of ecclesiastical 
architecture is certainly a sign that 
increased importance is attached to 
religious worship, and that it is felt 
that if we believe in the value of 
religion at all, it should affect not 
only our moral but also our intel- 
lectual and esthetic susceptibilities. 
It is a recognised fact, that a prac- 
tical theology which enters into 
common things and ordinary pur- 
suits is sure to draw to itself also 
the imaginative powers of the hu- 
man mind. All the greatest art 
which the world has hitherto seen 
has been produced under the in- 
fluence of some form of religious 
belief. The keen perception of 
vital form which characterised art 
amongst the Greeks was a reflection 
of the physical perfectness they 
attributed to their gods, and strove 
to cultivate in their own lives. The 
contemplative and introspective re- 
ligion of the middle ages produced 
Angelico and the pre-Raphaelites. 
If art is worth anything at all it is 
symbolical and expressive, and the 
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greatest art is that which expresses 
the greatest ideas. Unfortunately, 
at-the present day its main function 
is too frequently overlooked alto- 
gether. The influence of Dutch 
art has, in this respect, been almost 
without exception bad, and has led 
to the prevalence of greatly exag- 
gerated notions as to the value of 
mere manipulative skill. Teniers’ 
pots and pans and drunken boors 
are thoroughly appreciated, and his 
imitative powers at once recognised ; 
but the quaint conventionalism of 
Carlo Crivelli and Giovanni Bellini 
is to most people a complete bar to 
the perception of the thought and 
purpose displayed in their pictures. 
It is much easier to understand 
Gerard Douw’s hares and cabbages 
than to appreciate a landscape of 
Turner’s. The principle, however, 
upon which the majority of persons 
estimate works of art is a mistaken 
one. They attempt, as a rule, to 
criticise the technical qualities of 
the painting or sculpture, and in 
the few cases where they possess 
sufficient sense to see that they are 
incompetent to do this without 
some special education, they con- 
sider that they are precluded from 
forming opinions on the subject at 
all. But surely art must be of little 
value if it speaks of nothing but the 
deftness of the artist’s fingers, and 
merely displays a skill which only 
the initiated cancomprehend. That 
it has a technical side cannot be 
denied, but its technicalities are no 
more than the medium through 
which its universal message may be 
conveyed. This message we ought 
all to be able to receive. Each 
painting, each sculpture, should be 
avehicle of high and noble thought, 
which may minister some help and 
hope amid the thousand forms of 
the modern worship of materialism. 
At the least a work of art should be 
an outward sign ofthat inner grace 
and beauty of the world around us 
which we are so apt to neglect, per- 
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ceiving in a green field onlyso much 
pasturage, and in a forest-tree only 
so much marketable timber. 

If we choose to follow out the 
principle of symbolism to its fullest 
extent we may even invade the 
regions of science. With all our 
boasted knowledge we have dis- 
covered no more than certain laws 
of relation and succession. We 
are still as far as ever from under- 
standing the true nature of even 
the material world. The elements 
which we see around us, much 
more the notions of them which 
we attempt to convey, are but the 
tokens of vast and hidden forces 
ceaselessly at work, but ever evad- 
ing our grasp. We talk about 
electricity, heat, light, but who 
knows what they ave? We are 
conscious of their effects, but there 
our knowledge ends. We may at 
least learn humility from the in- 
quiry how far our vaunted science 
is the knowledge of the universe, 
and how far it is the mere sorting 
of symbols whose meaning we can 
only guess at. 

We find, then, that symbolism 
is carried into almost every depart- 
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ment of human life. Half the 
errors which arise in the world are 
due to mistaken ideas about the 
meaning of the facts. Certain 
effects are perceived, and people 
try to deal with them without first 
ascertaining the causes which are 
at work to produce them. It is as 
if a physician were to attempt to 
cure jaundice by the application 
of rouge. If there is any truth in 
the views briefly sketched above, 
there would seem to be much 
reason to doubt the wisdom of 
some modern codes of thought. 
It is true that every one professes 
to deal with realities throughout 
his life, but it is generally assumed 
that these realities are spread open 
around us, instead of lying as they 
do beneath a cloak of symbolism, 
under which very often no outline 
of their true form can be discerned. 

If men ever learn to go to the 
root of subjects which they have 
to deal with, and—hating all shams 
and stripping off, as far as possible, 
all disguises—to seek only for the 
simple truth within, a better and 
happier age than the nineteenth 
century will dawn upon the world. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
* LIKE THE BASE INDIAN.’ 


WE shall not stop long to welcome 
Linley into her new way of life, or 
to conduct her through its opening 
paths. When some sudden acci- 
dent deprives one of sight or hear- 
ing—of the power of walking, which 
perhaps a man particularly enjoyed, 
or the beauty on which a woman 
had staked nearly all her happiness 
—there passes a long time during 
which the sufferer, however strong, 
however feeble, does not show or 
even know how the character and 
career are to adapt themselves to 
the new and abiding conditions im- 
Hero or 


posed by the privation. 
weakling shows much the same to 
those around. The hero must be 
stunned and agonised as much as 
the weakling, and it is not allowed 
to the weakling any more than to 
the hero to indulge in perpetual 


public lamentation. But when the 
first shock is fairly over, and the 
question ‘Can I bear life?’ is set- 
tled, and friends have ceased to 
turn the eyes of watchful sympathy 
on the sufferer, and existence for 
the victim has to run in the old 
channels once more, then the na- 
tural resourcesand genuine strength 
of the nature begin to show them- 
selves. Poor Linley’s case was a 
little peculiar, for she had to walk 
darkly from the first, without any 
sympathetic light or guidance, and 
had to conduct herself as if her 
maimed and mutilated life had re- 
ceived no hurt or injury. 

The season then had passed a- 
way, and another winter had come 
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and gone, and yet another season, 
and it was now autumn, and every- 
body had left London. Annie Valen- 
tine, however, had no concern with 
everybody, and had not left town ; 
nor had her brother-in-law as yet ; 
and she was expecting him one fine 
evening of late September. He 
came a little later, and after the 
children had several times agreed 
among themselves that uncle Roche 
was not coming at all that night. 
He was very vivacious, amusing, 
and even boisterous—a fact which 
to his affectionate and observant 
sister-in-law seemed ominous, for 
she knew that when he was not in 
particularly good spirits he always 
exerted himself to the utmost in 
order that other people should not 
perceive it, or be affected by any 
gloom of his. 

‘Are you going to-morrow, 
Roche?’ she asked when the chil- 
dren had been got rid of fairly for 
the night. 

‘To Dripdeanham, Annie? Oh, 
yes.’ 

‘You don’t seem as if you cared 
to go.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know that I do 
care to go. But I don’t know that 
I particularly care to go anywhere 
—except to come here.’ 

‘You have made a mistake, 
Roche.’ 

* Only one, dear?” 

‘A mistake in life, I mean. You 
ought to have settled down to some 
career—something active, I think 
—something that would distinctly 
fill and occupy your mind. If you 
had ever made up your mind to be 
a poet, Roche 
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‘ Ah, yes, Annie. Only the mind 
was wanting, you see.’ 

‘ But don’t you feel something of 
this yourself? I know you do.’ 

‘About the mind and the poetry ?” 

‘Oh, no, I don’t mean that. 
About some sort of a pursuit.’ 

‘ But, Annie, do you count it for 
nothing that I have been all this 
time engaged in trying to enrich 
the earth with one perfect charac- 
ter?” 

‘I think I would rather have 
something more active, even with 
a few imperfections, Roche. And 
have you moulded your perfect 
character?’ 

‘Oh dear, no; I think I am fur- 
ther off it than ever. But isn’t even 
the striving after perfection gene- 
rally held to be a rather noble sort 
of career in itself?” 

‘Won't you talk seriously, Roche? 
I am distressed about you, and you 
know it. Don’t trifle with me, and 
pretend to make merry, as if you 
were exchanging badinage with the 
people who have less interest in 
you.’ 

She was standing beside him 
now, and she leaned upon his shoul- 
der as he sat and gazed into the 
fire. 

He turned round and looked at 
her, and the earnestness of her face, 
which had something painful in it, 
impressed him. He rose and stood 
facing her, and leaning in his fami- 
liar attitude against the chimney- 
piece. 

‘My good Annie, I'll be serious 
if you like it, though I think you 
know already as well what I feel as 
if | had preached you a solemn ser- 
mon that was one prolonged Con- 
fession. Well, dear, I agree with 
you. I think my life has been one 
great big, lazy, terrible mistake ; 
and I repent of it. I have nothing 
to show for time, opportunity, or 
any poor little measure of intelli- 
gence that the powers above might 
have thought fit to throw away on 
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me. I am ashamed of myself, 
Annie.’ 

‘We were partly the cause—’ 

‘Not a bit of it, dear. Put that 
out of your head; you always did 
your best to urge me on, and even 
for the sake of you and the boys I 
ought to have done something. No, 
no—vanity and egotism have been 
the ruin of your hapless brother-in- 
law.’ 

Annie smiled now. 

‘ The thing is not very bad,’ she 
said, ‘when you talk in that way. 
It is not too late, Roche—your ca- 
reer hasn’t quite closed.’ 

‘The difficulty is that it hasn’t 
opened, It’s so hard to get out of 
this sort of lounging life. My dear 
sister-in-law, I am like every other 
man. I owe my fate first and fore- 
most to a woman.’ 

Mrs. Valentine now really looked 
surprised, and even alarmed. Her 
face coloured; she could hardly 
tell what conjecture came into her 
mind. 

‘Of course you’ve been thinking 
all at once of some love business,’ 
he said, smiling. ‘ No, it isn’t that. 
It was Rochford’s mother that spoil- 
ed me. She brought me up with 
Louis, and taught us to be always 
together, and would have had our 
lives to run side by side—and a 
pretty thing we have made of them, 
both of us !—and I so adored her ; 
and thenhe and I were such friends, 
and were blind toeach other's faults, 
and only encouraged each other's 
weaknesses. I thought it a fine 
thing to prove that I, with next to 
nothing, could be just as good a 
philosopher as he with a fortune. 
I thought myself a wonderfully no- 
ble person to waive the world aside, 
and bid it pass. All very well, my 
dear, if you are Prince Hal in the 
play, going to come out at the right 
time, and conquer the Percy, and 
win all the honours, and send your 
old pals to the lock-up, and show 
yourself in every possible way fit to 
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be a king. But it doesn’t work 
quite so bravely out with us poor 
little common fellows in real life. 
There, that’s all about it, dear.’ 

‘Roche! 

‘Yes, Annie.’ 

‘When did all this feeling come 
to you?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know. It’s been 
growing. Perhaps the autumn 
evening—autumn evenings always 
do, I suppose, set people thinking 
of the might-have-beens.’ 

‘But this isn’t any whim of an 
autumn evening. May I guess, 
Roche—may I try to guess ?” 

*You couldn’t guess—you are 
sure to guess wrong—and there’s 
nothing to guess at.’ 

‘Yes, there is. Perhaps you have 
seen that in Mr. Rochford’s case 
the thing hasn’t turned out so well, 
and then—’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Annie, there is some- 
thing in that. Mind, I say nothing 
against Rochford that he mightn’t 
say against me, if he were inclined, 
or had a persevering sister-in-law to 
pump him. But the time has told 
upon him as well asupon me. He 
has not improved ; no more have I.’ 

‘You are still the same friends 
as before ? 

‘Just the same. But I find my- 
self every day growing more and 
more traitorous to our old friend- 
ship, and liking his ways and his 
surroundings less and less. I go 
down to Dripdeanham half afraid 
and half longing—with a wretched 
ghost of a hope that I may find my 
old Louis Rochford there. If I 
don’t, I must bring the thing to a 
close some time or other. And yet, 
Annie, do you know that with all 
that it would puzzle me to say 
where any particular change is? 

‘You don’t like the young man 
—Mr. Platt’s secretary ? 

‘No, I don’t. I think he’s a cad 
and a sycophant, but I don’t quite 
know why I think this. He has the 
art of managing people, and he’s 


very clever. I don’t like him, or 
the girl, his sister. There, Annie, 
have I not degenerated? Fancy a 
philosopher at my time of life tak- 
ing a dislike to a girl of seventeen.’ 

Annie shook her head. ‘A girl 
of seventeen may do more mischief 
sometimes than a whole school of 
philosophers could prevent. But 
does she try to do any mischief ?” 

‘Oh, no, I don’t say that; and 
look here, Mrs. Annie, don’t take 
all my prejudices and dislikes as 
reasonable grounds of objection to 
any human creature. I know very 
little about the girl, except that she 
fawns upon Rochford as if she were 
a spaniel—and she isn’t a spaniel, 
you know—and she’s getting too 
old for that.’ 

‘ But Mrs. Rochford—how does 
she like that sort of thing?’ 

Roche did not hear the question 
apparently, or was absorbed in 
thought. His sister-in-law repeated 
it. 

‘What, Annie? Oh, yes, Mrs. 
Rochford. Well, I don’t know. 
She doesn’t seem to care—laughs 
at them—I mean laughs at all that 
sort of thing—and at most things, 
in fact. Perhaps she’s right.’ 

‘Do people like her still, Roche?’ 

‘My dear woman, how could I 
tell what or whom people like? 
They don’t tell me, and if they did, 
how could I believe what they said? 
She seems a great favourite. She 
amuses people and makes them 
laugh, and laughs at them. She 
makes Rochford’s dinner parties go 
off very pleasantly, although feeble 
souls, I daresay, are a little afraid 
of her sarcasms. Rochford seems 
very proud of her.’ 

‘I should never have thought of 
such a change as that,’ said Annie 
slowly. 

‘As what? As Rochford being 
proud of his wife ?” 

‘Oh, no. As of her becoming so 
satirical and full of levity, and all 
that.’ 
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‘But I never said a word about 
levity.’ 

‘Well, amusing people and laugh- 
ing at them; I should never have 
thought it. When she comes here 
she is just the same as ever. But 
of course she would hardly care to 
make a display before me.’ 

‘She has not been here this long 
time?’ Valentine said as an inquiry. 

‘Oh, yes, Roche. Two days be- 
fore she left town. Now, Roche, 
I don’t care much for your judg- 
‘ ment about women, and I have an 
impression about her which is quite 
different from yours. It is not a 
very cheerful one. 
what it is?” 

Valentine now turned his side 
face to the fire, and took mechani- 
cally a little china ornament from 
the chimney-piece, which he kept 
turning round and round between 
his fingers. 

‘Shall I say it, dear? asked his 
sister gently. 

‘ If you will, Annie. 
is it? 

‘I think that’ she is very unhappy 
and weary of her life, and I think 
that she will die!’ 

The china ornament fell upon 
the hearth and broke into pieces. 

‘My china!’ exclaimed Annie; 
‘and given by you too, Roche!’ 

‘I'll give you another, child,’ he 
said, stooping and picking up the 
pieces ; ‘or in fact this can be put 
together again and made as strong 
as ever—stronger than ever. I'll 
mend it for you, Annie. But you 
shouldn’t talk of death, you know, 
in that abrupt sort of way. It 
alarmsme. I don’t like hearing of 
death.’ 

‘I never knew that you were so 
nervous, Roche.’ 

‘One doesn’t think of death com- 
ing to the young in that way. No 
matter. Let’s come back to our 
subject. Why do you think ¢/at of 
her? 

‘I don’t know. 


Shall I tell you 


Yes; what 


Are there such 
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things as women’s divining powers? 
You shake your head. Well, whe- 
ther there are or not, I know when 
a woman is unhappy, and she is un- 
happy, Roche, take my word for it ; 
and she grows palerevery time; and 
I don’t like the brightness of her 
eyes; but of course there may be 
nothing in all that.’ 

‘Women don’t die of unhappi- 
ness,’ Valentine said. 

‘Women don’t often die of grief, 
dear; that’s true enough. The blow 
is struck, the worst is over, and they 
recover. But how about a long, 
wasting, irritating heart-struggle ? 
Remember how young she is, and 
what a daily weariness her life must 
be—such a life.’ 

‘ She doesn’t seem like that. She 
is livelier than ever. I don’t under- 
stand it sometimes.’ 

‘You don’t understand it ever or 
at all, dear. I know how you feel, 
Roche, well enough, and why you 
were so shocked and let my china 
fall.’ 

*Do you? 

‘Shall I tell you?” 

Henodded without looking ather. 

‘Why, of course, because you 
think you have always been rather 
unjust towards her, and thought her 
frivolous and careless, and now my 
alarming prophecies shocked you. 
Was that not it ? 

‘I suppose so; oh, yes. One 
feels a little penitent, though I 
don’t believe in your prophecy, 
Mrs. Annie, all the same. Any- 
how, I am going to Dripdeanham 
to-morrow, and I am not particu- 
larly glad of it. I don’t like the 
way things have been looking for 
some time, and I begin to expect 
a time when I shall go there no 
more.’ 

‘Oh, I hope not!’ 

‘ You ought to be glad, Mistress 
Annie.’ 

‘Glad, Roche? Why should I 
be glad of anything that would 
distress you ?” 
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‘I should then have no one left 
but you, my dear, and don’t they 
say that women like to have their 
value enhanced in that sort of 
way ?” 

‘They? Who are they? Who 
talk such nonsense ?” 

‘I don’t know, Annie; but I 
know who ought not to repeat it, 
dear, and sure that’s myself, as the 
Irishman says in all the comic 
stories and farces. J know better; 
and I only said it because—I don’t 
know why.’ 

Roche Valentine had a very 
moody walk home that night. He 
did not sing, or call out, or recite 
any verses, or even talk to himself. 
He did not seriously attach much 
importance to his sister’s fears, but 
still the very association of ideas 
was shocking. One does not like 
even to think of death in connec- 
tion with the thought of a young 
and gifted woman, to whom per- 
haps one has been a little unjust. 
Anyhow Valentine was shocked 
first and then disquieted. His 
chamber seemed miserably gloomy 
when he got there, and he lacked 
the energy to light a fire. 

‘It wouldn’t be any use,’ he said 
to himself. ‘I know that no fire 
would burn on my hearth to-night.’ 

He smoked a little, and thought 
gloomily enough over the useless, 
barren sort of life he had led, and 
of what it seemed coming to, and 
of his friends, and how things look- 
ed not well with them too. 

‘Life is this way—always—to 
people who don’t give themselves 
up to it, and work it out, and 
all its opportunities, for the best. 
Rochford is lounging all his good 
qualities out of him, and I am only 
better off than he because no one 
else is entangled in my wretched 
existence. If I had been like him, 
could I have done the same?” 

This was the shape his thoughts 
took. 

‘ Think of this when you're smok- 


ing tobacco,’ he said aloud, with 
grim emphasis, and scattering the 
white ashes of his cigar as he re- 
peated the old line. 

He thought he would read some- 
thing and cease to think. He 
opened the book nearest to his 
hand. It was a volume of Sue- 
tonius, and his eyes fell upon two 
or three lines marked referring to 
the character of Domitian, which 
told of his having at one time an 
equal blending of good and bad 
qualities, until he turned his very 
virtues into vices. 

‘ An omen,’ Valentine saidaloud, 
‘and a warning. Yes, I think one 
may lounge his very virtues, if he 
has any, into vices.’ 

But he found the reading un- 
comfortable, for all its salutary 
warning or because of it. . So he 
laid that book down and took up 
a volume of Shakespeare. But he 
almost started when he opened it, 
for the very first line on which his 
eyes lighted told him of the one 
whose hand, like the base Indian, 
‘threw a pearl away richer than all 
his tribe.’ 

Valentine closed that volume too. 
* Richer than all his tribe! he mur- 
mured, and kept murmuring to him- 
self. ‘Threw a pearl away richer 
than all his tribe !’ 

It was not yet nearly late enough 
for going to bed, according to Va- 
lentine’s notions of time and the 
fitness of things, and he was in 
some doubt as to whether he had 
better try to banish his thoughts by 
reading, or resolutely meet them 
and face them out, when he heard 
a step ascending his stairs. Now 
Valentine lived on the very highest 
floor of the Temple building in 
which he occupied chambers, and 
on the same lobby with his was 
one other set of rooms only, the 
occupants of which he knew to be 
then out of town. It would be 
needless to say that Valentine had 
no business—he had never even 
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been called to the Bar—and very 
few visitors. He was therefore a 
little surprised when the step was 
heard—a light tread —resolutely 
approaching his door, and then a 
gentle tapping followed. Valentine 
opened the door. 

*I am a late visitor,’ the new- 
comer said, extending his hand to 
Valentine, and briskly entering the 
room, ‘but I saw a light in your 
window as I crossed over from Sir 
Wildman Winter's chambers, and 
Iventured to come up. Ido hope 
I haven’t disturbed you ?” 

* Not at all,’ said Valentine. ‘I 
was doing nothing; only just re- 
turned home. Won’t you come 
in?’ 

Valentine’s chambers consisted 
of a little hall, where they were 
now standing, a tiny kitchen, where 
his breakfast was cooked for him 
every morning, a small sitting-room, 
very scantily furnished, and a bed- 
room. 

They entered the sitting-room. 
Valentine was not particularly cor- 
dial in his manner, although he was 
not perhaps sorry for any interrup- 
tion which should step between him 
and his fighting soul just then. 
The new-comer was a well-dressed 
young man, short, slender, dark- 
eyed—in fact, Sinda’s brother. 

‘Won't you take a cigar, Mr. 
Marzell ?’ said Valentine. ‘ My 
fire has gone out —it generally 
does. Have some brandy-and- 
water, or claret ?” 

With all his terrible gift of fami- 
liarity Valentine never could bring 
himself to addre.s Sinda’s brother 
otherwise than as ‘ Mr. Marzell.’ 

‘Thanks. I'll help myself to 
some claret. I have broken in up- 
on you because I heard that you 
are going to Dripdeanham to-mor- 
row, and I thought perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind just giving me your 
opinion before you go as to the 
propriety of Platt’s taking the chair 
at this meeting on Monday, about 


which he’s a little doubtful. I have 
told my chief I think he ought to 
have nothing to do with it. But 
he’s so generous and kind-hearted, 
and all that. What do you think ? 

The whole affair was very trivial ; 
but Valentine, who had a great re- 
gard for Platt, went gravely into it, 
and gave his opinion. He could 
see well enough, however, that that 
was not the business of the visit. 

‘ Thanks, my dear fellow, a thou- 
sand times. I thought you would 
agree with me. It would never do ; 
and I am glad to be able to tell 
Platt you said so.’ 

‘Yes. Tell Mr. Platt by all 
means that I said so.’ 

‘I'll tell Platt; ah, yes. That 
was my object in coming. Then 
you are going down to-morrow ?” 

‘Yes. I don’t particularly want 
to go, but I’m going all the same.’ 

‘To be sure. Platt’s going down 
next week.’ 

‘You go with him?” 

‘With him, or very soon after. 
You have not seen my sister lately, 
Mr. Valentine ?’ 

* Not very lately—a few months 
ago.’ 

‘She has grown quite a woman. 
We have some Eastern blood in 
us, as you know.’ 

‘T have heard so. Yes.’ 

‘We have; and women grow 
apace in the East. However, she 
is fully seventeen—rather more, I 
think—and would be a woman in 
any country, I suppose. She is a 
well-looking girl, don’t you think ?” 

‘She is a very handsome girl, and 
very like you, I think,’ said Valen- 
tine, smiling slightly at the expres- 
sion of gratified vanity which passed 
over the young man’s really very 
handsome face. 

‘You are kind enough to say so. 
We have been considered to re- 
semble each other ; of course there 
may be a distinct family likeness 
even where a sister is handsome 
and a brother isn’t so. Well, that 
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isn’t what I want to say. You know 
—it’s no secret to you—how much 
my sister owes to Mrs. Rochford ? 

‘ It’s no secret to anybody, I sup- 
pose,’ said Valentine bluntly, ‘ that 
she owes everything to Mrs. Roch- 
ford.’ 

‘I am glad to hear you speak so 
warmly—quite glad, I assure you 
—because it shows that you feel an 
interest. Now, you know, it would 
be impossible for us—for Sinda and 
me—to do anything, or allow of 
anything, which could give Mrs. 
Rochford the slightest pain.’ 

‘It ought to be impossible,’ Va- 
lentine said with an emphasis. 

‘Exactly. Well then, you, Mr. 
Valentine, who are a nearer friend 
of Mr. and Mrs, Rochford than any 
one else, and are, I have no douht, 
in the full confidence of both—’ 

‘ Excuse me, Mr. Marzell. Louis 
Rochford and I are very old friends, 
and we talk of most things freely 
enough. I only know Mrs. Roch- 
ford as his wife ; and I can assure 
you that she has never invited me 
to confidential counsel on any sub- 
ject.’ 
‘Still, as a close friend—’ 

*I really don’t know whether I 
should be warranted jn claiming to 
be one of Mrs. Rochford’s close 
friends; at least I don’t recommend 
you to found anything on that as- 
sumption.’ 

‘I am afraid you misunderstand 
me a little. I only mean to say that 
nobody can be a closer friend to 
the Rochfords than you are, or 
would be more likely to understand 
them. That is why I venture to 
speak to you of a matter which it 
would be unwarrantable to talk of 
to any but a very close friend. I 
have sometimes doubted whether 
I ought to allow my sister to re- 
main any longer a protégée of the 
Rochfords.’ 

‘Oh? 

‘ Of course, as yet it is not in my 
power to do much for her. Platt 


and his wife would help me all they 
could ; I have really been very use- 
ful to them. But you must know, 
of course, that I haven’t as yet much 
of a salary—nobody has as secre- 
tary to a private M.P.—and it’s a 
great thing for me to live in the 
house with the Platts. I think they 
would take her to live with them 
too, for that matter; byt then Sinda 
doesn’t like Mrs. Platt, who of 
course isn’t a person of education, 
or a lady, in fact.’ 

Valentine shifted his position 
uneasily. He was longing to say, 
‘Confound the impudence of you 
and your sister both !’ 

‘ And then she has grown up with 
the Rochfords, and feels so happy 
there. But here is the point. Is it 
possible, do you think —and of 
course I ask it in all confidence— 
that my sister’s presence may be a 
source of any discomfort or uneasi- 
ness to Mrs. Rochford? That, you 
know, we wouldn’t have for all the 
world.’ 

*I don’t understand.’ 

‘Well, you see, Mr. Rochford is 
so kind and friendly to Sinda—as 
a man of such a generous heart and 
of his years might well be to a 
young creature like that brought up 
under his very eyes—and Sinda is 
of course devoted to him, and 
studies all his ways to please him, 
as she is bound to do.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ Well, I thought it just possible, 
perhaps, that Mrs. Rochford might 
misinterpret all that, and be dis- 
pleased at it—not of course in any 
serious way ; but are not ladies all 
very jealous and touchy about any 
friendship shown by their husbands 
to other women? Mrs. Rochford 
is herself the most charming woman 
in the world, I think—and you do, 
of course—no comparison possible 
between her and my little brown- 
faced lass; but perhaps—one can’t 
help observing sometimes—there 
is not that perfect understanding 
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and—and harmony, in fact, be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Rochford— 
not that complete intellectual and 
moral affinity that sometimes does 
exist, and which, I suppose, shuts 
out jealousy. Now, I appeal to you 
as a friend to advise me.’ 

‘ Really,’ said Valentine, rising 
and reaching for another cigar, 
while he dig his best to preserve 
a perfect self-restraint, ‘I haven’t 
studied my friends in that pene- 
trating and philosophical sort of 
way, Mr. Marzell, and I don’t know 
much about affinities. If you press 
me for an answer, I should say it 
is utterly impossible that your sister 
could cause Mrs. Rochford one 
moment of uneasiness.’ 

* You are quite right. She is in- 
deed utterly incapable of it.’ 

‘If you hadn’t suggested it, the 
whole thing would have seemed to 
me absurd and out of the question. 
But if I were you, and thought there 
was any possibility of such a ques- 
tion arising, I should not wait to 
ask anybody’s advice as to my 
course ; the course would be clear 
enough, I think.’ 

‘Thank you a thousand times. 
You have quite relieved my mind.’ 

‘Then your mind is very easily 
relieved,’ said Valentine brusquely. 

‘It is quite relieved. Nothing 
of the kind, as you say, could enter 
Mrs. Rochford’s mind. No one 
could better judge of that point 
than you.’ 

‘On the contrary, I am probably 
the worst judge you could find. [ 
know very little about the feelings 
of ladies in general, and I know 
probably less of what Mrs. Roch- 
ford thinks than you do.’ 

‘Is she not a charming woman 
—so pretty and so clever ?” 

‘ She is.’ 

‘I sometimes wonder whether 
she is perfectly happy.’ 

‘ Then surely you need not won- 
der any more. I thought we all 
learned in our infancy that perfect 
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happiness was not alloted to mor- 
tals.’ 

*I don’t mean that, of course. 
I mean I have sometimes wondered 
whether her married life was ex- 
actly—’ 

* How can you find time for won- 
dering so much about other people 
and their affairs? I am not secre- 
tary to a great rising public man, 
and yet somehow I seem hardly to 
have time to consider my own pro- 
per business. Any more claret ? 

It was a peculiarity of Valen- 
tine’s that when he really wanted 
people away he never made any 
appearance of wishing them to stay. 
He always argued that the utmost 
needs of politeness and of the hos- 
pitable rites were fulfilled if you did 
not actually eject them from the 
door. In this case his meaning was 
plain. Mr. Marzell rose to take 
his leave quite calm, sweet, and 
friendly. 

‘Do you know if the Courcelles 
are likely to visit the Rochfords 
this autumn?’ he said, as he lit a 
final cigar. 

‘I don’t know at all.’ 

‘What a beautiful creature Cyn- 
thia Courcelles is !’ the youth mur- 
mured in a low impassioned tone. 

‘ Rather too tall for me,’ said 
Valentine, who was about a foot 
taller than good Mr. Platt’s secre- 
tary. 

‘ Ah, but one might be as high 
as her heart! Doesn’t Shakespeare 
say something of that kind ?’ 

‘But I don’t think Miss Cour- 
celles reads Shakespeare.’ 

‘He will be a happy man who 
reads it to her. Good-night !’ 

‘He will be a lucky man who 
gets her to listen. Good-night!’ 

Mr. Platt’s secretary went down 
the darksome rickety stairs, hum- 
ming, between the lips which held 
his cigar, some bars of the opening 
serenade from // Barbiere. Valen- 
tine watched him for a while as 
his small shapely figure crossed 
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each corridor, feebly lighted by a 
flickering jet of gas, which some- 
times streamed raggedly in the gusts 
of wind. 

‘ Now, I wonder what on earth 
that fellow really wanted of me,’ 
Valentine said to himself as he re- 
turned to his room. ‘ Did he come 
to praise his sister's beauty, or to 
hint to me that Cynthia Courcelles 
is in love with him? There cav't 
be anything in what he says about 
Rochford; I'll not believe it. Roch- 
ford has never come to that. I never 
saw such an absurdly conceited 
little creature. And I shouldn’t care 
if he were a fool; but he isn’t, con- 
found him! only a clever little 
schemer and jack-of-all-trades. It’s 
odd, and very annoying.’ 

More than once before he slept 
that night Valentine thought of the 
line from Suetonius, and of him 
who threw a pearl away richer than 
all his tribe. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. TUXHAM TALKS SCANDAL, 


Ir was an autumn morning, and 
the sea was a dull silver-gray as it 
beat heavily and slowly on the 


shore of Dripdeanham. Linley 
Rochford had walked down for the 
first time since her return from 
town and the season, to have a 
look at the strand and the water 
alone. Much of her way had led 
her over fallen leaves and through 
paths that were made damp by 
autumnal mists. The aspect of 
the sea and the sky was alike gray 
and melancholy. 

Linley sat on the old upturned 
boat, and leaned her chin upon 
her hand and looked over the sea, 
delighting in the whole scene and 
saddened by it. She has grown 
paler than when first we knew her ; 
her complexion is clearer; the 
outlines of her face are more deli- 
cately marked. She has no gloves 
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on now, and her hand, which sup- 
ports her chin, is thin, white, and 
fragile. Her study of the sea 
arouses some thoughts peculiarly 
sad ; for after a few moments she 
puts her hand to her face and 
covers as well as she can the bitter 
tears. 

For life had become a weariness 
to her, and she saw no glimmer of 
hope anywhere. She had now 
come to understand thoroughly the 
weak and worthless character of 
Rochford, his unconquerable epi- 
cureanism and demoralising list- 
lessness. She had come to under- 
stand to the full that there was 
nothing in his nature which she or 
any one could rouse to nobleness. 
The reconciliation they had made, 
the full forgiveness she had yielded, 
came to nothing. Indeed, Roch- 
ford only seemed to consider the 
discovery and confession of his 
fatal weaknesses as a reason why 
he need no longer trouble himself 
to make any effort at better things 
for the sake of maintaining a higher 
name with his wife. He seemed 
to take it almost as a relief that he 
had no longer any need of trying 
to keep up the character of a hero. 
It was not that Linley had much 
to complain of in a positive sense. 
She did not believe that she had 
any rival. She took it for granted, 
without inquiry or care, that she 
had not been supplanted by any- 
body in his heart, for the good 
reason that he had no capacity of 
love there at all. He could not 
love any woman; what he did 
love was woman's admiration for 
him. Linley could supply him 
with this no more, and therefore 
any other woman had a better 
chance of his sympathy. 

She did not judge him harshly. 
She had grown to make great al- 
lowance for human frailty, and she 
often felt a sincere pity for him, 
even while his ways pained and 
grieved her. She was clear about 
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her own duty, and she did it. 
Rochford was her husband, and, 
whatever his weaknesses and faults, 
she saw no excuse for petulant 
outbursts of complaint on her part, 
or for any cold and sullen demean- 
our. All that she could do for 
him now was to endeavour to 
make his home agreeable, and at 
least not to force him to seek in 
the society of others that soothing 
rest for which his nature always 
craved. This was a hard task 
enough for a very young woman, 
and could not be accomplished 
without many struggles and much 
repression of human impulse and 
womanly caprice. If sometimes 
the hardly-tasked nervous system 
revolted and found relief in a little 
outbreak of sarcasm or levity, per- 
haps there may have been some 
excuse for Linley. 

Her early training and thinking 
and struggles had supplied some 
clear common sense and shrewd- 


ness to this clever and emotional 


girl. She had not passed two 
seasons in London without know- 
ing to what approaches and to 
what comments a young wife may 
be liable if once it is seen that she 
is unappreciated or neglected by 
her husband. Therefore she soon 
made up her mind that she would 
play no such part in the eyes of 
the world. Sometimes, in her 
moods of levity real or assumed, 
she believed she saw Roche Valen- 
tine’s eyes resting on her with an 
expression of pain or pity, and she 
thought she would have liked, if it 
could be, that he should not mis- 
understand her or despise her, or 
contrast her sadly in his own mind 
with that first Mrs. Rochford whom 
he remembered and worshipped. 
But she asked herself what it mat- 
tered even though he thought ill of 
her? What did it matter who 
thought well or ill? She had no 
companionship, and now no hope 
of any. Disappointment had come 
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to her in more ways than one, and 
she did not see how the coming 
years could well be any better 
than the present. 

Therefore she upbore herself in 
society and in the world with a 
brave and even a smiling face ; 
and therefore, too, she stole this 
autumn morning to the edge of 
the sea, and cried as if her heart 
were breaking. 

She dried her tears, however, as 
quickly as she could, and, as was 
her wont, tried to smile at her own 
weaknesses, and to be amused at 
her need like other women of a 
good cry. Lonely as the Drip- 
deanham shore generally was, it 
was not always safe to cry there ; 
for she remembered how one morn- 
ing, a whole long year before, 
when she was seated in the same 
spot and giving way to the same 
sad pleasure, she suddenly heard 
a voice, a little above her on the 
slope of the cliff, pouring forth, in 
strong sweet tones, some scrap of 
a song to the winds and the waves, 
and she recognised the voice of 
Mr. Valentine. She had just time 
to take refuge in a little cavern 
until he had passed on, which was 
not very soon neither, for he flung 
himself on the strand and leaned 
upon his hand and looked long 
and silently over the sea. At last 
he went away, and Linley could 
come out of her hiding-place. But 
she had found her position very 
embarrassing and ridiculous, and 
yet she would not have liked to 
face Mr. Valentine with tears in 
her eyes; and therefore she was 
cautious ever after not to give way 
too long to the self-indulgence of 
a good cry by the sea. 

‘Man zs the superior animal,’ 
she said to herself. ‘Either he 
doesn’t suffer at all as we do—he 
is above that sort of thing—or he 
is not under the necessity of ex- 
posing his feelings by contorting 
his face and reddening his eyes as 
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we are. Either way I acknowledge 
his superiority, and I envy him.’ 
She had not dried her eyes or 
risen from her seat too soon; for 
one of the envied and tearless race 
of the earth-gods was seen coming 
along the strand towards her. No- 
body could be sauntering on the 
strand at that hour but Mr. Tux- 
ham, and Linley was soon aware 
that she was about to have an in- 
terview with her old friend. 
‘Good-morning, madam. I am 
glad to find that your fashionable 
habits in Belgravia don’t prevent 
you venturing on a morning walk 
when you honour our poor village.’ 
‘Thank you, Mr. Tuxham. Is 
it worth remarking that we don't 
live in Belgravia?’ 
‘No, madam, it is not worth 
remarking, and only a woman could 
raise such a point. The effect of 


my observation is not in any way 
marred by the trivial fact that I 
have mistaken the name of one 
fashionable quarter for that of an- 


other.’ 

‘But, Mr. Tuxham, if the quar- 
ter we live in is not fashionable at 
all? Would that not affect the 
argument ?” 

‘Well, I don’t know that it would. 
It’s a rich quarter, and it tries to be 
fashionable, I have no doubt. Be- 
sides, can you tell me that any place 
isn’t great and grand and fashion- 
able, and everything else, where 
the illustrious Platt condescends 
to live ; the renowned philanthro- 
pist, the immortal millionaire, the 
distinguished member of Parlia- 
ment, the man with a secretary?” 

Mr. Tuxham had never forgiven 
Mr. Platt for setting up a secretary. 
To enter the House of Commons 
was bad enough, but to start a se- 
cretary was unpardonable. 

‘Anyhow, I am not spoiled by 
my fashionable ways for a morn- 
ing walk, as you see, Mr. Tuxham. 
I have walked a long way, and 
now I must go home.’ 
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‘May I walk a little of the way 
with you ?” 

‘Surely, Mr. Tuxham, if you 
wish.’ 

‘We used to walk a good deal 
here in old times,’ he said. ‘I 
was the first who showed you this 
view here. That was when you 
could do without gay company, 
and had not been spoilt by Lon- 
don, my dear.’ 

Now Linley particularly dreaded 
any allusion to past times this 
morning. She had been baulked 
of her full measure of tears, and 
even a little word might set them 
streaming again. 

‘You don’t seem to approve of 
people having secretaries, Mr. Tux- 
ham ?” 

‘All depends, my dear. I don’t 
like people who set up all at once 
for greatness, and think a secre- 
tary necessary to their self-import- 
ance. I shouldn’t mind Rochford 
now, because with all his faults 
Rochford’s a gentleman.’ 

‘But my husband has no need 
of a secretary ; or if he has, I am 
his secretary.’ 

‘ You? Not you, no more than 
I; nor Valentine so much of late, I 
think. How is that? The Pylades 
and Orestes don’t seem to get on 
so well together lately. Why so?’ 

‘Really, I don’t know—I haven't 
seen any change; but perhaps I 
have been a disturbing influence, 
though I didn’t intend it. My hus- 
band’s marriage, of course, intro- 
duced a new element.’ 

‘Just so. Do you know any- 
thing of chemistry ?” 

‘Not much, Mr. Tuxham.’ 

‘Well, enough for this, I fancy. 
Now look here.’ The veteran 
paused, and held out his broad 
palm. Linley stood and waited 
for an explanation, feeling mean- 
while that the cold breeze where 
they now stood at a sudden bend 
of the shore was rather uncomfort- 
able about the ankles, and much 
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wishing that her companion wouid 
keep moving. 

‘Sometimes you may see a num- 
ber of ingredients fused together 
in a glass, and all gradually fading 
into one colour. Very well. You 


take a little morsel of some white ° 


substance, perhaps, which seems 
perfectly innocent, and you drop 
it in. What happens? All the 
substances dissociate and change 
colour and fall asunder, and the 
whole condition of things is changed. 
Now that is exactly what happens 
often when you find one of a co- 
lony of bachelors suddenly intro- 
ducing the new element of a wife.’ 

‘I think I have met with the 
same kind of illustration in a book, 
Mr. Tuxham—a German book.’ 

‘I never met with it in any book, 
ma’am, and therefore the illustra- 
tion is perfectly original, so far as 
I am concerned.’ 

‘Oh, I am certain I hadn’t the 
faintest idea,’ Linley hastened to 
explain as they walked on again, 
‘of hinting at a plagiarism, Mr. 
Tuxham ; I was only undertaking 
to confirm the wisdom of your illus- 
tration by the testimony of another 
philosopher.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you, ma- 
dam, but I don’t know that I par- 
ticularly care to be backed up by 
the authority of a foggy German. 
And pray, as we have been talking 
of early ‘ising and of secretaries, 
how is the lady who does not rise 
early any longer? How is the sis- 
ter of the great man’s great secre- 
tary? How is Miss—lI forget her 
name.’ 

‘I suppose you mean Sinda, Mr. 
Tuxham ? 

‘People don’t call her familiarly 
by that name now, do they ?” 

‘Well, they may call her Miss 
Marzell if they don’t like to be too 
familiar.’ 

‘Why Miss Marzell ?” 

‘I suppose because that is her 
name, Mr. Tuxham.’ 
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‘Very smart rejoinder indeed! 
Almost clever enough to have been 
spoken by “ Miss” in Swift's Po/ite 
Conversation. Well, where is Miss 
Marzell now ?” 

‘Asleep, I should suppose, Mr. 
Tuxham. Our house is only af- 
flicted with one early riser, you 
know. I don’t insist on my guests 
conforming to my ways.’ 

‘I wish you did,’ Tuxham ex- 
claimed, stopping short once again, 
and looking at her with the pecu- 
liar flash that came from under his 
heavy eyebrows when he was angry. 
‘I wish you would make your 
guests, as you call them, conform 
to your ways. I wish you would 
do something more—1I wish you 
would turn that girl out of the 
house neck-and-crop ! 

‘For shame, Mr. Tuxham, to 
speak of the poor girl in such a 
way ! 

‘ Poorgirl?—poorhumbug! Pray, 
madam, is she the mistress of the 
house, or are you ?” 

‘If you heard me scolding the 
maids, Mr. Tuxham, you would 
not need to ask.’ 

‘I don’t believe you ever scold 
the maids or anybody else. Pray, 
have you any control over any- 
thing ?’ 

‘You must admit that I have 
some control over my temper, Mr. 
Tuxham, when I take all this with 
good humour.’ 

* But you know that I speak be- 
cause I care about you. Come, 
you know that, don’t you ? 

‘I have always thought you a 
kind friend.’ 

‘More than that—ever so much 
more! I always think of you as 
if you were a daughter or some- 
thing of the kind. You are the 
only woman about whom I ever 
cared three straws, and you know 
how I always liked you from the 
first. My dear, I warned you 
against this girl and her brood long 
ago. Getrid of her, I tell you now.’ 
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‘But what has she done?’ 

‘See the airs she gives herself. 
See her come to church of a Sun- 
day dressed, I suppose, in your 
silks— flaunting in the sight of 
people who can remember her 
half naked two or three years ago.’ 

‘Well, but all this is only harm- 
less and girlish vanity. I am to 
blame for much of it—I helped to 
spoil her, Mr. Tuxham.’ 

‘You did; and more than that, 
you took the little viper and warmed 
her in your bosom: see if she 
doesn’t sting you !’ 

‘O Mr. Tuxham,’ said Linley, 
changing colour, ‘ these are terrible 
words! How can you speak so? 
You quite wrong the girl. I see 
her faults and her poor little vani- 
ties, but you quite exaggerate them. 
Remember that I took her up and 
helped to spoil her, if she is spoiled. 
How could I turn her adrift on the 
world now ?’ 

‘When is she to begin to earn 
her bread, and how ?” 

‘Her brother is going to take 
her to live with him very soon—he 
is clever, and likely to get on; 
and until then it would be cruel 
in me to act harshly to her, even 
if I had cause—even if I had cause.’ 

* Could you get rid of her if you 
liked, madam?’ Mr. Tuxham ask- 
ed bluntly. 

* But I don’t want to get rid of 
her. You quite mistake things. 
Please, Mr. Tuxham, do let us 
drop this poor girl! You know we 
never agreed on the subject from 
the first.’ 

‘I rather thought I understood 
all about women,’ said Tuxham 
meditatively, ‘but this puzzles me 
fairly.’ 

‘But, my dear Mr. Tuxham, 
you can’t know anything about wo- 
men, if you are puzzled by this. 
Are we all supposed to be so bad 
that you are amazed if one woman 
is not cruel and capricious ?” 

‘I don't call sheer self-defence 
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cruelty and caprice. Ifyou were 
a daughter of mine, I would put 
her out of the house myself, or 
take you.’ 

‘Mr. Tuxham,’ Linley said now, 
stopping short and laying her hand 
upon his arm, ‘ you must allow me 
to ask of you not to speak of this 
any more. I can’t talk of such 
things, and go into explanations, 
but you must believe my word 
when I tell you that you are en- 
tirely wrong—almost cruelly wrong, 
except that I know you don’t mean 
it—to all of us in this. Indeed, 
indeed, you are quite wrong; you 
do a terrible injustice to my hus- 
band and to me. Dear old friend 
of his and mine, I do pray you to 
believe ¢ha¢. Iam not quite happy 
—who is?—but I have no com- 
plaint of that kind. If we are to 
be friends, I beg and pray that 
this may never be mentioned again.’ 

‘You are infatuated,’ said Tux- 
ham, ‘and you never ought to 
have come here. ‘There, I sup- 
pose you hate me now. I can't 
help it. I don’t care. If you can 
tolerate some people—that sort of 
people—I think I had rather you 
hated me.’ 

‘What a welcome, Mr. Tuxham, 
the first time that I have seen you 
for months! and you who are a 
woman's man !’ 

‘I don’t like the way things are 
going,’ said Tuxham ; ‘and look 
here—I don’t believe now that Va- 
lentine likes it a bit more. Of 
course he hasn't spoken to me.’ 

‘No, I should think not,’ Linley 
interposed warmly. ‘Mr. Valen- 
tine is my husband’s oldest and 
closest friend.’ 

‘Let me tell you, however,’ 
Tuxham gravely observed, ‘that 
Valentine’s a very honest fellow, 
for all his crotchets and his self- 
conceit—a very honest fellow and 
a fine fellow. I have found out 
that.’ 

‘I know it,’ said Linley quietly. 
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‘I have known it this long time. 
Well, Mr. Tuxham, I must leave 
you now.’ 

‘You are not angry with me, 
my dear?’ 

‘Not now; and I know you 
won't give me reason to be angry 
again.’ 

*‘ Hum—ha ? grumbled Tuxham. 
*Good-morning, Mrs. Rochford.’ 

‘You will come and see us— 
Louis and me—at home?” 

‘Well, no—I think not.’ 

‘Oh, fie, Mr. Tuxham! Have 
you and I then been having a 
clandestine meeting ?” 

‘Well, I don’t mind calling, if 
you don’t mind my telling Roch- 
ford that I come to see you in par- 
ticular, and that I don’t so much 
care about seeing him.’ 

‘Come on any conditions. Tell 
him that if you like. He won’t 
like you any the less, or be at all 
jealous.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ said Tuxham 
grimly, as* Linley, with friendly 
smile and nod, walked quickly to- 
wards the road that led to her 
home. Tuxham pulled off his hat, 
according to a familiar way of his 
when he was at all perplexed. 

‘It can’t be true,’ he said to 
himself quite aloud, as was his 
common fashion. ‘It must be all 
nonsense, caused by that silly jade 
giving herself airs. I believe any- 
thing she says. I’m a fool to make 
her angry. She’s about the only 
creature in the world I care for 
now—and I know she’s unhappy. 
Well, I can’t help it.’ 

So he turned and went his way. 

Linley, for her part, went her 
way with her eyes bent upon the 
ground, and feeling very much dis- 
composed by Mr. Tuxham’s re- 
marks. So this, then, was what 
people were saying! People must 
have been saying it very loudly 
and commonly when it reached 
Mr. Tuxham’s ears. Linley felt 
both humbled and angry. No 
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thought of the kind had ever 
crossed her mind before, and she 
felt satisfied that there was not 
even in thought any foundation 
for such an idea. She had of 
course often noticed Sinda’s ex- 
travagant devotion to her husband, 
and had been amused to see how 
in the end Rochford came to like 
the flattery of it; and perhaps 
there were even moments when 
she was a little piqued to see that 
Sinda’s presence had become in 
a manner necessary to his com- 
fort. But she was convinced that 
there was no thought of anything 
more than this, and she had never 
supposed that the meanest of out- 
side gossipers could suspect any- 
thing evil. Linley was not a jeal- 
ous woman; and it never would 
have occurred to her to be jealous 
of the girl whom she had taken, as 
Mr. Tuxham said, half naked, and 
clothed and fed and taught, who 
had grown up under her own eyes, 
and whom she still could only re- 
gard as a child. Had Linley thought 
much of the matter at all, she would 
probably have thought the influ- 
ence of Sinda’s brother over Roch- 
ford much more remarkable, and 
perhaps more dangerous ; for, 
agreeable as the hyperbolical de- 
votion of Miss Sinda appeared to 
be to ‘my master,’ the society and 
the amusing powers of Albert Mar- 
zell seemed still more essential to 
him. 

But this was what people said ! 
The thought of it made Linley grow 
red and tremble with anger and 
shame. 

What could she do? Bid Sinda’s 
brother to take his sister away, and 
thus tacitly involve the child, whom 
she had herself educated, in a sus- 
picion of the basest ingratitude, if 
nothing else? Surely all sense of 
justice and of womanly feeling 
must revolt against such a thought. 
And besides, Linley had to confess 


-to herself that if she were capable 
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of wishing for such a thing, she 
had not the power of accomplish- 
ing her wish. Mr. Rochford would 
no more sacrifice any whim or com- 
fort of his own to the talk of his 
neighbours than he would live upon 
potatoes and soupe maigre because 
Mr. Tuxham inveighed against 
epicurism. There was nothing to 
be done but to wait. Young Mar- 
zell would soon in any case take 
his sister to live with him, and 
meanwhile the best course to follow 
was one which would frankly dis- 
courage and flout all base sus- 
picions. It was for the present 
one other little discomfort and pain 
imposed upon a life which must 
have much tobear. One added pang 
could make but little difference. 
Linley’s way home led her 
through some rows of streets, 
hardly, perhaps, deserving the 
name—rows of small and miser- 
able houses, in which successive 
families had stagnated for genera- 
tions before such modern notions 
as the importance of air and water 
had come up. These were all now 
marked for destruction ; many had 
already been brought tumbling 
down, and were lying in unsightly 
ruins. For Mr. Platt had at 
last succeeded in having his way 
about the improvements of Drip- 
deanham, and he was pulling down 
here, there, and everywhere, with 
the intention of building rows of 
modest cottages furnished with 
‘tank, porch, oven,’ and all other 
requisites of Arcadian comfort ; for 
which beneficent purpose he was 
thus far receiving about the same 
sort of gratitude which might be 
expected from a colony of heavy- 
headed blackbeetles on whose be- 
half one had proposed to have the 
damp back-kitchen paved with en- 
caustic tiles. The inhabitants of 
Dripdeanham were a slow race, of 
restive mind, who had a general 
faith in the warming properties of 
dirt. Even those whose new 
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abodes, spick and span with clean- 
liness and brightness, were finish- 
ed and in occupation, did not 
take kindly to them, but seemed to 
feel aggrieved and uncomfortable. 
Linley had had ample opportunity 
even already of finding this out. 
She was often reminded of childish 
days, when she kept a white rat as 
a pet in an old box, and, having 
saved up some money with much 
self-denial, bought him a new, 
roomy, and very comfortable cage, 
and found that it required positive 
coercion to make him enter it, un- 
ceasing watchfulness to keep him 
there, and many days to reconcile 
him to his change for the better. 

‘Don’t you like to have all this 
water laid on ready to your hand ?” 
Linley had asked of one discon- 
tented matron. 

‘ Dunno,’ was the genial answer; 
‘I think we were cold enough 
without that.’ 

This morning, as Linley passed 
along, and amid her own vexation 
found time to think of Mr. Platt’s 
efforts, and of the difficulty one 
finds in doing good, there sudden- 
ly came on a chilly shower, which, 
falling thickly, forced her to seek 
shelter in one of the old and doom- 
ed cottages. A hard-featured, not 
unkind-looking woman of sixty, 
whose face Linley remembered, 
civilly offered her a rickety chair. 
The room was very dark, and at 
first Linley could only see that 
there was a bed in it. She talked 
a little with the woman on the 
weather and so forth, for she did 
not feel enough in spirits to ven- 
ture on any argument about Mr. 
Platt and his improvements. Pre- 
sently, as her eyes grew a little 
better accustomed to the darkness, 
she thought she could see the out- 
line of a figure under the bed- 
clothes. 

‘Is there somebody there in the 
bed ?’ she asked in a low tone. ‘Is 
any one sick ? 
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‘No one sick, ma'am,’ the wo- 
man answered ; ‘ it’s my husband— 
he’s dead.’ 

Linley started involuntarily. It 
was a shock to know that she had 
been talking idle talk thus near to 
the dead. She rose and approach- 
ed the bed. 

The woman turned down the 
coverlet from the face. It was a 
rugged face, grizzled and weather- 
beaten, not sublimed into spiritual 
impressiveness even in death. 

‘He died yesterday,’ the widow 

explained, in a dry matter-of-fact 
tone. 
. Linley was less surprised now 
than she would have been two 
years before to find the loss ofa 
life-companion taken with this 
rigorous composure. There are 
places and conditions of life which 
grind all the companionable quali- 
ties out of the poor, and make 
them mere self-regarding creatures, 
with no time or temper for con- 
sideration for another; so that 
when a husband dies it is but as if 
of two people floating on a spar at 
sea one were taken by a wave and 
the other left. 

‘ He was very good to me allus,’ 
said the widow, as she arranged 
the covering. ‘Never rose his 
hand agin me—never but twice ; 
and once it was along of Mary 
Salmon down yonder.’ 

She nodded and jerked at some 
direction, which was of course un- 
known to Linley, and she kept on 
talking in her hard dry way, feel- 
ing evidently a relief in talking. 

‘We quarrelled about Aer. He 
and she got too thick, I fancied. 
So they were, too.’ 

‘This was before you were mar- 
ried?’ Linley said, assuming that 
she ought to ask something about 
the far-off lovers’ quarrel, which 
was pressing so sadly now on me- 
mory. 

‘Eh, ma’am? no, sure. You 
don’t think a man like him would 
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lift his hand to a woman he had no 
right to? Eh, no; we were mar- 
ried many a year. I got a bit 
jealous like, and I scolded him, 
and he up with his hand—thett was 
all.’ 

The reminiscence, such as it 
was, seemed to bring a certain 
softening influence with it. 

‘It’s a bad thing to be jealous,’ 
said Linley vaguely. * 

‘It’s a bad thing, sure enough. 
But I couldn’t help it; I had no 
hold over myself. I said he was too 
thick with her—and he was too 
thick with her, and he didn’t deny 
it. But I had no call to worrit 
him, for every man takes his fancy 
to some other woman now and 
agin; and, Lord, he was_ better 
than most or all I know. Eh, a 
man can’t help being a man, I 
suppose, and a woman can’t help 
being a woman. He couldn’t help 
that, and I couldn’t help being 
jealous ; and I fancied ’twas all 
along o’ my having no children. 
Well, well, it’s all the same now” 

There was something almost in- 
supportable to Liniey in the cold, 
unconscious, material cynicism of 
this poor woman’s views of life in 
the presence of death. ‘Is this, 
then, what life and love and mar- 
riage come to even here ?’ she ask- 
ed herself—‘ this mournful agree- 
ment that man must be inconstant 
and woman must be jealous? Is 
this, then, the philosophy of po- 
verty as well? Oh, God keep me 
from ever believing that/ May I 
never think of life in that way, but 
rather die believing still in some 
possibility of love and faithfulness, 
even though / don’t find either.’ 

Her eyes began to fill with tears 
so quickly that she hastened to put 
down her veil. She spoke some 
kindly words to the widow, pro- 
mised to come next day and see 
her, made liberal and sincere offers 
of assistance, and hurried away with 
a bursting heart. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE WIDOW DOLMAN. 


THE outlines of a certain part of 
this history appeared in the public 
press a few years since; but there 
was nothing in them to separate it 
from narratives of a kind which are, 
alas, of sufficiently common occur- 
rence. The story attracted no great 
attention at the time, and is to-day 
probably forgotten. There were, 
however, circumstances connected 
with it which, to those who knew 
the persons whose interests were 
affected by the result, invest it with 
a character of its own, and justify 


its being told anew with a fulness 
which was necessarily wanting in 
the original bare statement of 


events. It was of course impos- 
sible for the sequel to obtain pub- 
licity by any ordinary channel ; and 
it is especially desirable that this 
should form a part of the story I 
have undertaken to relate. 


‘ Really, Freemantle, this kind 
of thing cannot go on any longer! 
You never come near the office, 
and I find that I have more on my 
hands than I can do justice to. 
Several clients have gone away be- 
cause their cases could not receive 
proper attention. I did not grum- 
ble at your absence after that 
most unfortunate affair wit your 
wife—God forgive you !—but now 
it has become so serious, and 
threatens to do so much mischief, 
I cannot keep silent any longer.’ 

‘I know you have good cause 
to complain, Houghton ; and you 
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have been very kind hitherto. But 
I am utterly unfitted for work, and 
every day I find myself more so. 
I have really no heart for any- 
thing.’ 

Saying this, Mr. 
sighed heavily. 

The speakers were members of a 
firm of solicitors whose office was 
in the Temple, and the scene of this 
conversation was in Mr. Horace 
Freemantle’s chambers, Sloane- 
street. He was the junior partner ; 
and it was the senior, Mr. John 
Houghton, who was thus complain- 
ing of the other’s constant absence 
from the office, which had already 
been the cause of serious losses to 
the firm, in impatient and sorely- 
tried clients taking their cases else- 
where, and which, if persisted in, 
would necessarily lead to still fur- 
ther inconvenience. Freemantle 
was some five-and-thirty years of 
age, good-looking, with a tall, slim, 
and graceful figure. There were, 
however, marked signs of illness 
and trouble in his face ; his bear- 
ing generally, too, was that of a 
man who was labouring under con- 
siderable mental depression. Mr. 
Houghton, on the contrary, was a 
short strong hearty man of sixty, 
who certainly had more vitality 
about him than his junior partner. 

‘TIreally have no heart for any- 
thing,’ repeated the latter, in the 
same weary voice. 

‘You look as if you had not,’ 
said Mr. Houghton, with some 
commiseration in his voice. ‘Well, 
it is altogether a very sad business. 
But we must come to an under- 
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standing. It is impossible that 
the present state of things can con- 
tinue. It is painful for me to say 
it, Freemantle, but there must 
be an end to our partnership. I 
cannot do all the work, which is 
now heavy; and I must look out 
for some one to take your place 
who will have some heart to throw 
into the concern.’ 

‘You wish to dissolve partner- 
ship?’ said Freemantle, now look- 
ing up quickly into his partner’s 
face. ‘It is hard on me; but if 
you insist upon it, I can say no- 
thing.’ 

‘My dear fellow, this is not a 
hurried decision of mine. I have 
waited months, hoping your old 
energy would return, and that you 
would bear your share of the bur- 
den. And now I see from your 
looks, which are really most dis- 
tressing to me, that I can hope so 
no longer. Of course I shall re- 
pay you all the money which you 
put into the business. I won't take 


any advantage of you.’ 
‘You are very good,’ answered 
Freemantle, resting his head upon 


his hand. ‘The partnership can 
be cancelled when you like. I 
can’t protest against it. My medi- 
cal man told me the other day that 
my constitution was so broken, that 
it was not difficult to say what 
might happen if things did not 
soon mend.’ 

‘I trust it is not so bad as 
this.’ 

‘I fear it is. 
will kill me.’ 

‘You have only yourself to 
blame, Freemantle. How could 
you have been so madly wicked !’ 
said Mr. Houghton ; and a frown 
darkened his face. 

‘I know that I have only myself 
to blame. Don’t reproach me, 
Houghton. My own self-reproaches 
are constant and intolerable. I 
fancy sometimes I am going mad. 
Does—does that woman, Mrs. 
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Dolman, ever inquire for me at the 
office ? 

‘She hasn’t been near the place 
for months. She is a hard bold 
woman ; but she would not like to 
see me. I would have thrown a 
thousand pounds any day into a 
gutter rather than she should have 
crossed the threshold of my office.’ 

‘She has never discovered my 
whereabouts in this street. Poor 
Alice! I love her still, Hough- 
ton. It is that which makes my 
fate so bitter. We are separated ; 
we are separated for ever—oh, my 
God !—and yet I shall never cease 
to love her! Curse that woman 
who came between us, and made 
me the unhappy wretch I am !’ 

‘You did your wife grievous 
wrong,’ said Mr. Houghton angrily, 
‘and for what a _ provocation! 
Heaven forgive you ; it has been a 
most unhappy business.’ 

‘I wonder whether Alice will 
ever forgive me?’ said Horace, in 
sad doubting voice. ‘I should be 
happier if I thought she could do 
so. I sometimes think she would 
pardon me if she knew how bit- 
terly I have repented, how broken 
I am, and that through all the hor- 
rible time I never ceased to love 
her, and that I never shall.’ 

And he covered his face with 
his hands, and sighed heavily. 

‘Good-bye, Freemantle. I wish 
my business with you had been 
pleasanter to-day.’ 

‘ Good-bye.’ 

All business relationship subsist- 
ing between Mr. Houghton and 
Mr. Freemantle terminated in a 
few days ; the latter receiving back 
the three thousand pounds which 
had been paid by him at the com- 
mencement of the partnership. The 
interest of this money, and that of 
a couple of thousand more which 
Horace Freemantle had been en- 
abled to lay aside, would for the 
future represent his income ; being 
considerably less than that which 
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he had been in the habit of draw- 
ing during his connection with Mr. 
Houghton for seven years past. 
But he was a beaten and broken 
man, and had hardly heart enough 
to complain even of his crippled 
means. 

How happened it that one so 
young, whose entry into life had 
commenced under the happiest 
and most prosperous of auspices, 
so soon found his fortune reduced, 
his home broken up, his prospects 
fatally blighted, and his health ter- 
ribly, and perhaps fatally, under- 
mined ? 


Many months before this inter- 
view, and late one afternoon—so 
late that Horace Freemantle was 
already working by lamplight at 
his office in the Temple—a clerk 
announced the name of Mrs. Dol- 
man. He was entirely unfamiliar 
with the name as that of a client; 
and when she was ushered into his 
room, he saw that she was quite a 
stranger, and that she was also 
young, beautiful, and most hand- 
somely dressed. It was a long time 
since he had seen so charming 
an object in his office; and the 
faint and rather uncertain light 
from his lamp falling on this beauti- 
ful woman, served to heighten the 
interest of her presence, and lend 
thereby a fascination to the inter- 
view. Mrs. Dolman spoke in a re- 
markably pleasant voice, and was 
soon, in a familiar manner, explain- 
ing her position and the business 
which had brought her to Mr. Free- 
mantle’s office. 

It appeared that her husband 
had been a wealthy brewer, who 
upon his death, some three years 
since, had left her an ample in- 
come charged upon his real es- 
tate, and in addition a sum of 
money amounting to twelve thou- 
sand pounds. About the income 
there was no dispute whatever, but 
her claim to the twelve thousand 
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pounds, owing to the imperfect 
wording of the will, and to other 
causes as well, was disputed by 
some relatives of her husband's, 
who, however, offered to compro- 
mise the matter, and not bring it 
into court, if she would consent to 
take a smaller sum. This she reso- 
lutely refused to do. She claimed 
the full twelve thousand pounds, 
and would not abate one farthing 
of her demand. On this point 
she was very emphatic, and 
showed Mr. Freemantle that she 
was so in a manner that left no 
doubt whatever in his mind. She 
had quarrelled with her solicitors, 
who had suggested compliance on 
her part; and now, upon the re- 
commendation of a friend with 
whom Houghton and Freemantle 
had done business, she sought 
Messrs. Houghtonand Freemantle’s 
legal assistance. The senior part- 
ner having taken hisdeparture some 
two hours since, she brought the 
matter before Mr. Freemantle, trust- 
ing that he would be able to carry 
the case for her, the particulars of 
which she described with consider- 
able minuteness, backing up her 
arguments and facts by prompt 
references to papers and docu- 
ments, all carefully prepared, which 
gave Mr. Freemantle the impression 
that she was an excellent woman of 
business. Mrs. Dolman impressed 
him also with the fact that she was 
a woman with a temper, and that 
her combative powers would not 
yield under ordinary pressure. 

She sat with him nearly two 
hours, and by this time he had, as 
far as possible, mastered the facts 
of her case. She went away, gra- 
ciously thanking him for the pati- 
ence with which he had listened to 
her, and made an appointment for 
the following day. Horace Free- 
mantle admitted to himself that 
he had never had a more beautiful 
client. 

Her appointment for the next 
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day was duly kept. This day was 
very fine and bright; even the 
sombre courts of the Temple were 
penetrated here and there with a 
few gleams ofsunshine. Mr. Free- 
mantle was walking to his office, 
when he heard Mrs. Dolman’s 
pleasant voice behind him, and 
turning round he saw, almost with 
surprise, how very beautiful she 
was ; for all her beauties had been 
but imperfectly revealed the even- 
ing before in his dull rooms; and 
the sun was now falling full upon 
her figure, and conferring a bright- 
ness on her which was all the 
more striking from the dulness of 
the surrounding courts. 

‘Do you think you will be able 
to carry my case for me, Mr. Free- 
mantle ?’ asked this bright object, 
as she joined him and walked with 
him to his office. ‘If so, you will 
confer a heavy obligation on me.’ 

‘I have no doubt about it what- 
ever. I have been talking the 
matter over this morning with 
counsel, who is of opinion that 
your position is unassailable.’ 

‘How glad I am! and how 
good of you to go so promptly to 
work! It is hard to lose so much 
money; and the people who want 
it are so disagreeable and rude. 
My husband’s friends never liked 
me; but I didn’t mind that. I 
like opposition, if I can overcome 
it, Mr. Freemantle ; and you really 
think my point will be carried ?” 

‘I do, indeed,’ 

‘I have brought more papers this 
morning; and I trust when you 
have read them that you will know 
everything.’ 

‘It shall not be my fault if you 
are not victorious,’ said Horace 
Freemantle enthusiastically ; and 
so frail is man, that far less enthu- 
siasm would have been infused 
into his method of address if his 
client had been a plainer and older 
woman. 

Mis. Dolman—as her admission 
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on the previous evening relative to 
the date of her marriage with her 
husband proved to Mr. Free- 
mantle—was about thirty-two years 
of age, but she looked younger, 
even in spite of the fulness of 
her figure. Her hair was light 
and plentiful; her eyes, gray and 
full, were wide apart. Lovely as 
they appeared this morning to 
Horace Freemantle in the plea- 
sant sunshine, they had flashed 
very wrathfully more than once on 
the evening before, when she had 
cause to speak of the proceedings 
of her enemies and of her deter- 
mination to fight them @ outrance. 
Her complexion was bright—owing 
nothing of its brightness to arti- 
ficial means—and she had, when 
not angry, a charm of manner which 
was irresistible. Perhaps her fore- 
head was too bold and broad fora 
woman, and her mouth too large, 
but her smile was occasionally very 
sweet. Atcertain times, however, 
this smile quite disappeared, and 
the change in the expression of her 
face was then disagreeably striking. 
Sheshowed no frowns this morning, 
for,assured by Mr. Freemantle that 
her case would prosper, her man- 
ner was all pleasantness. She talked 
of many things besides her case, 
but this was not until she had ex- 
plained every matter relating there- 
to which she had been obliged to 
leave untouched on the preced- 
ing day. When this was done, 
and done in a way which elicited 
some fervid compliments from her 
solicitor, she spoke of other mat- 
ters. A most charming client she 
was. Mr. Freemantle found him- 
self laughing very heartily and un- 
professionally. How wonderfully 
she mimicked her opponents, and 
the solicitors she had employed, 
and the solicitors employed against 
her! Horace Freemantle knew 


these, and was astonished at her 
droll reproduction of their pecu- 
liarities. 
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When beautiful Mrs. Dolman 
was gone, having made the old 
stairs leading to his office ring with 
her laughter upon her descent, he 
addressed himself to her case with 
considerable ardour; and this devo- 
tion to a client’s interests was cer- 
tainly in nowise due to the agree- 
able conviction that she could 
well afford to pay for his services ; 
her handsome face and fascinating 
manner (foolish Horace!) having 
had too much to do with his en- 
thusiasm. He liked fighting, and 
fighting with his best strength in a 
good cause. Now, Mrs. Dolman’s 
was a very good one indeed; and 
the devil, in baiting his hook for 
Horace Freemantle’s soul, allowed 
this highly-creditable disposition to 
be mixed with the ingredients of his 
bait. 

‘Who on earth have you had 
with you?’ asked Houghton, look- 
ing in at the door. 

‘Mrs. Dolman. She called last 
evening, and made another appoint- 
ment for to-day. Trench recom- 
mended her to us.’ 

‘ Dolman—widow of Dolman the 
brewer? I’ve heard of her. A 
plaguesome little devil! She's 
quarrelled with no end of solicitors. 
The widow Dolman worried her 
husband into the grave, alienated 
all her friends, and set Parker and 
Lewis so by the ears that they 
didn’t speak to each other for six 
months, and were obliged to throw 
up her business in order to become 
friends, again. The widow Dol- 
man is a firebrand! I’m glad she 
didn’t find me at the office, for I 
wouldn’t have been bothered by 
her affairs. You'll discover that 
she’s a tartar, Freemantle.’ 

‘She’s a charming woman; I 
never met any one so agreeable. 
She has the head of a lawyer.’ 

‘And the claws of a cat.’ 

Horace Freemantle, always an 
admirable man of business, was es- 
pecially so in the case of Mrs. Dol- 
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man, or ‘the widow Dolman,’ as 
she soon came to be called by the 
clerks in the office. Hostile attor- 
neys referred to her in their letters 
as ‘the widow Dolman,’ an appella- 
tion she at first resented, and after- 
wards laughed at. So this title, in all 
matters of business, clung to her. 
Determined to be victorious, it at 
last seemed to her that she was 
destined to be gratified. Months, 
however, before this happy ter- 
mination of her case was foreseen, 
she had become something more 
than aclient of Mr. Freemantle’s— 
she had become his very intimate 
friend and the intimate friend of 
his wife as well. 

‘When will Mrs. Dolman’s case 
be finished? asked Mrs. Free- 
mantle of her husband one day— 
some four months after her intro- 
duction to the lady at her husband’s 
office. 

By this time Alice Freemantle 
had for several reasons come to 
regret her intimacy with the lady. 

‘Very shortly, Alice, now. And 
for Mrs. Dolman’s sake, I shall be 
glad indeed. She has been kept 
in suspense a long time.’ 

‘It doesn’t seem that she cares 
about being kept in suspense.’ 

‘No; she has plenty of courage. 
I never knew a woman who was 
more undaunted.’ 

‘And when her case is over, 
do you think she will be as inti- 
mate with us as she has been for 
the last few months ?” 

‘I suppose so. Why? asked 
Horace, looking at his wife in a 
quick, surprised, and curious man- 
ner. 

‘O Horace, I don't like her! I 
thought at first that I could do so, 
but I cannot.’ 

‘ Cannot like her?’ said her hus- 
band, slightly changing colour, and 
then speaking with an effort. ‘ How 
absurd! I thought you were the 
best of friends. She is a charm- 
ing woman, and has shown you 
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many kindnesses. Why are you 
prejudiced against her?” . 

*T can hardly explain why I am 
prejudiced. You know that I do 
not like her, Horace, because I do 
not think she is worthy of being 
liked.’ 

Freemantle said nothing for a 
few moments. His head was bent 
downwards, and his wife could see 
that his forehead was knitted with 
frowns. He passed his hand, too, 
over it once or twice, and seemed 
troubled. 

‘Alice, you are not often un- 
charitable,’ he said at last, ‘and I 
am surprised that you should be so 
in this case. Mrs. Dolman is an 
excellent client; she has been an 
ill-used woman in many respects, 
and in aiding her case I have been 
acting from a sincere conviction of 
doing what was right. It is very 
singular that you should think so 
differently of her from myself.’ 

‘I do think differently of her 


from you,’ answered his wife with a 
sigh ; ‘and I fear I always shall do 


so about Mrs. Dolman. I do not 
like to be uncharitable; I wish from 
my heart I could think kindly of 
her. I cannot speak against my 
convictions. You must forgive me, 
Horace; but I wish I had never 
known her, and I wish you had 
never known her too !’ 

‘I! You are jealous, Alice.’ 

‘Jealous—jealous, Horace! How 
can you say that of me? I love 
and trust you too much, far too 
much, to be jealous of you. Now 
you are doing me an injustice! I 
know how good and noble you are, 
and I daresay you are sincere in 
thinking that Mrs. Dolman is wor- 
thy of your friendship and of my 
own. You must not accuse me 
thus ; for I love you and trust you 
completely, Horace.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I know that, my 
dear Alice; but women get such 
crotchets into their head, without 
any Cause or provocation whatever. 
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I thought that poor Mrs. Dolman 
might by some means— though 
goodness knows how—have given 
rise to some absurd feeling, or some- 
thing of the kind, on your part. Doc- 
tors’ wives, you know, before this 
have been jealous of their hus- 
bands’ pretty patients, and lawyers’ 
wives, too, of their husbands’ too 
pretty clients.’ 

‘Don’t be angry with me, Horace. 
You spoke harshly.’ 

It was very sad for her to hear 
her husband speak in this tone, and 
she was eager to remove his dis- 
pleasure. 

‘ Then I am not to tell Mrs. Dol- 
man, when her case is over, that 
she must discontinue her intimacy 
with us because you dislike her, 
and would, if she presented herself, 
refuse to see her, and do other dis- 
agreeable things—eh ?” 

* No, no, dear Horace,’ said his 
wife eagerly. ‘ Pray overlook what 
I have said. I daresay you are 
right; I was foolish. If 1 have pre- 
judices against certain persons, | 
know I ought to conquer them. It 
is wrong to harbour uncharitable 
thoughts; I will not do so any 
longer. Pray say that you forgive 
me.’ 

‘Oh, I forgive you, Alice. Poor 
Mrs. Dolman! To think that you, 
who have a good word for every- 
body, should for a moment even 
have conceived an antipathy to 
her 

‘Do not say anything to Mrs. 
Dolman ; only tell me again that 
you are not angry with me.’ 

And Alice turned a pleading 
face to her husband, and was fain to 
be content with his nodding assur- 
ance that she might consider her- 
self pardoned. But Alice Freeman- 
tle’s heart was not at ease yet. She 
was certainly not jealous of Mrs. 
Dolman, but her sentiments regard- 
ing this lady were not removed by 
all that Horace had said. She sat 
down, and was silent for some time. 
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‘You are surely not worrying 
yourself about Mrs. Dolman now,’ 
said Horace, as he noticed that 
her countenance still remained ra- 
ther troubled. 

She only looked into his face 
with a sigh. 

‘I hoped you had got that non- 
sense out of your head,’ he said, 
rather roughly. ‘A few minutes ago 
you were confessing that you were 
unjustly prejudiced, and asking to 
be forgiven.’ 

After this there was no allusion, 
however distant, to Mrs. Dolman ; 
and in a little while he went and 
sat by his wife’s side, chatting af- 
fectionately of many things, and at 
last causing all signs of discomfort 
on her face to vanish completely. 

Horace Freemantle had more 
than one great cause for loving his 
wife—as indeed he did very ten- 
derly—for his success in life had 
been in good measure owing to her. 
She was a wife in a thousand; so 
at least was the verdict of those 
who knew her, and these were not a 
smallnumber. IfAlice was notstrict- 
ly beautiful, she was certainly not 
wanting in many charms of appear- 
ance for which men look when they 
choose their wives. Her face was 
very sweet and tender in its expres- 
sion, with little colour, and her 
brown eyes had a soft glow in them 
which was very winning indeed. 
She had also that crowning charm 
in a woman—a low and yet admir- 
ably distinct voice. Although she 
was neither wilful nor passionate, 
being invariably the first to remove 
any ground of difference between 
herself and Horace, she had a fund 
of self- possession and a ready 
power of decision which, when she 
had satisfied herself that submission 
or wavering would be blameworthy, 
were exercised with a quiet em- 
phasis against which it was vain 
to appeal. But Alice kept this 
power in abeyance, as a rule; and 
with her circumstances had been 


kind in so falling out that she had 
rarely been called upon to show 
herself in a very self-assertive mood. 

It has been stated that a good 
deal of her husband’s success in life 
had been owing to her, and it hap- 
pened in this wise. When hewas first 
introduced to her he was a solicitor 
practising by himself, and not too 
successfully, and she was a relative 
of his present partner, Mr. Hough- 
ton, and in possession of very fair 
means. Property had been settled 
upon her by her father, the income 
from which was nearly three hun- 
dred pounds a year; and only a 
few months before her present hus- 
band’s introduction to her, an aunt 
had left her uncontrolled mistress 
of nearly four thousand pounds. 
The latter sum of money was found 
useful in purchasing him a share 
in Mr. Houghton’s firm, from which 
a partner had just retired, and in 
meeting certain preliminary ex- 
penses in his matrimonial life. So 
it may with justice be said that he 
owed much, if not all, of his success 
in life to his wife. Up to the pre- 
sent moment, indeed, he had shown 
that he was grateful to her for the 
many good things which had come 
to him from his marriage with her. 

Horace Freemantle was also not 
a little proud because Alice had cho- 
sen him in preference to her cousin 
George Marriot, whom she had cer- 
tainly liked very much, and whose 
chances with her were thought to 
be good until Horace appeared. 
It was not, however, considered 
that Alice had jilted her cousin ; 
for when she had once passed her 
word she was one who for no consi- 
deration whatever would have with- 
drawn it, and George generously 
acquitted her of any unbecoming 
behaviour. ‘They were still excel- 
lent friends; he was a frequent 
visitor at her husband's house; and 
if George Marriot, who was still 
unmarried, felt any regrets, as in- 
deed he did, he was wise enough 
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not to show them. Mrs. Dolman 
he had frequently met at his cou- 
sin’s, and she had adroitly wormed 
out of him all he had once hoped 
regarding Alice. 

So as Horace, possibly calling 
to mind some of the facts which 
stood out marked amongst the tri- 
umphs of his life, sat by his wife’s 
side this evening he paid her atter- 
tions which he knew would be most 
pleasing to her, feeling sincerely 
that much indeed was due from 
him to her, and that he owed her 
amends for having spoken iyritably 
when beautiful Mrs. Dolman’s name 
was mentioned a little while since. 
Alice was at last perfectly happy, 
and perfectly satisfied with his con- 
duct. 

That day which Mrs. Freemantle 
was looking forward to as one on 
which she might possibly date the 
lessening of Mrs. Dolman’s inti- 
macy with her husband and _her- 
self duly arrived. Mrs. Dolman 
wrote her a friendly letter, saying 
that she would await the decision 
of the Chancellor regarding her 
twelve thousand pounds at Mrs. 
Freemantle’s house, Elgin-crescent, 
Bayswater, rather than at the Tem- 
ple, and came according to her ap- 
pointment and at the hour she had 
fixed—about two o’clock—most 
charmingly dressed, and in the high- 
est spirits; but Mrs. Freemantle 
was not visible. 

‘ Mistress is very unwell,’ said a 
servant, eyeing the brilliant lady 
rather curiously. ‘She fainted 
away in master’s study this morn- 
ing as she was reading a letter.’ 

‘Indeed! How sorry I am to 
hear that! Is she too ill to see 
me?’ A look of anxiety clouded 
Mrs. Dolman’s face, but it vanished 
in a moment. 

‘Much too ill, ma’am,’ replied 
the servant, who was now busy 
with the luncheon. 

The next moment Mr. Free- 
mantle dashed up in a hansom. 


‘How is the verdict?’ eagerly 
cried his client, as he entered the 
room. 

‘In your favour, of course.’ 

‘At last! cried Mrs. Dolman 
with ecstasy, and shaking her friend 
warmly by the hand. ‘At last! 
Oh, I knew I should be victorious! 
Anticipating such a result, I have 
sent a telegram to Richmond or- 
dering a dinner for us and giving 
carte blanche. Wow we shall en- 
joy ourselves! But'—for a mo- 
ment she had forgotten Mrs. Free- 
mantle’s illness —‘ alas, if your 
wife is ill, I fear it must be post- 
poned.’ 

‘My wife ill? 
well this morning.’ 

‘I hope she will be able to sym- 
pathise with me in my success, and 
to exert herself sufficiently to go. 
If not, I must of course counter- 
mand my orders, and it would be so 
grievous to have to do this. Do go 
and see whether you can influence 
dear Mrs. Freemantle! How glad 
I am all those greedy people are 
disappointed ! And those nasty 
solicitors who opposed me, and 
would speak of me as the widow 
Dolman! If I see them, I will tell 
them I ordered such a dinner to 
celebrate their defeat. Your wife 
must come.’ 

Horace Freemantle went up- 
stairs to Alice, and came back ten 
minutes afterwards rather pale in 
the face. 

‘Well?’ said Mrs. Dolman, all 
smiles and eagerness, but with a 
softened undertone of sympathy in 
her inquiry. 

‘She is really too ill to come; 
and of course I cannot go without 
her,’ replied Horace. 

‘Is she in bed? 

‘No; but, as I said, she is too 
ill to come, and seems in very low 
spirits.’ 

‘Well, it is a disappointment, a 
great disappointment, and I must 
postpone the dinner. I cannot 


She was very 
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ask you to accompany me alone. 
Thanks, thanks for your great as- 
sistance! I cannot be grateful 
enough. Now good-bye. I must 
write some letters of triumph.’ 

Saying this, laughing, and rust- 
ling her silk dress, Mrs, Dolman 
went away; but she came back 
again, telling Horace to give her 
love to his charming wife. A ser- 
vant had been present at intervals 
‘during this interview, busy with 
the luncheon, but now went finally 
away, Closing the door after her. 

As Mr. Freemantle was stand- 
ing leisurely at the window, about 
five minutes afterwards, his wife 
entered. Hearing behind him a 
deep sigh, he turned. 

* Alice 

He now saw that she had an 
open letter in her hand, and start- 
ed as if he had received a great 
shock. 

‘ Horace,’—she did not speak 
again until after there had been 
a long silence between husband 
and wife—‘ what is the meaning 
of this letter? What right has that 
woman to call you—you, my hus- 
band—*“ dearest Horace”? What 
right have you given her to ad- 
dress you in these terms ?’ 

There was not a word from him; 
his heart beat fast; he could hear 
it in the dead pause which again 
came to his wife’s words. 

‘What is she to you?’ His wife 
put this question in a low voice, as 


though she found it hard to speak . 


at all. ‘Answer me, if you can, 
and tell me that I am deceived. 
Are you still silent? There is then 
nothing for you to deny. Horace, 
you love this woman, or you have 
given her cause to think that you 
do. I found this letter of hers by 
accident, and have only read en- 
ough to open my eyes. Speak, 
if you are able. Why does Mrs. 
Dolman write to you in this tone ?” 

Horace Freemantle still main- 
tained his fatal silence. 


Alice dropped the letter from 
her hands and sat down. 

Addressed to him at his office 
some days since, and brought 
home after, as he believed, it had 
been destroyed, and carelessly 
thrown in his desk with some other 
papers of indifferent importance, 
the letter had come this morning 
by accident into his wife’s hands, 
and suggested the existence of a 
relationship between her husband 
and Mrs. Dolman which she would 
not have previously dishonoured 
him for a moment by believing 
possible. 

Alice called to mind the words 
of his relative to his affected be- 
lief in her jealousy of Mrs. Dol- 
man spoken only a few days since, 
and it seemed to her that he had 
only uttered them with a view to 
blind her; and in her horror at 
the discovery that he should have 
even gone out of his way to throw 
dust in her eyes, she felt almost to 
scorn him. 

‘I ask you to tell me again, Ho- 
race, whether I must believe that 
you have ceased to care for me for 
that woman’s sake? I believed that 
she was false and wicked. My in- 
stincts were right ; and you defend- 
ed her, knowing—oh, how could 
you be so cruel to me?’ 

‘I have never ceased to love 
you, Alice, never,’ he said at 
last. 

It was a miserable defence: he 
had no other. 

‘Never ceased to love me? cried 
Alice, in such a tone of indignation 
and contempt that Horace’s sense 
of humiliation seemed to reach its 
profoundest depths. ‘Then such 
love as you have had for me has 
only been a disgrace and a shame 
—oh,suchashame! Never ceased 
to love me! And this is all you 
have to say! You are deceiving 
yourself, Horace, and trying to de- 
ceive me. You cannot, however, 
do this now. My eyes are opened. 
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You have been false, wickedly false 
to me.’ 

But it was hard to realise this 
fact ; it implied so terrible a dis- 
honour to her that when she spoke 
again she spoke as though for an 
instant she clung to some hope, 
despite the weight of evidence 
which had lately been in her hands 
and the guilty abashed look of her 
silent husband. 

‘Deny it if you can! I have 
asked you anxiously to do so. Tell 
me that I have read this letter 
wrongly—that I have been deceived 
—that I have judged you harshly. 
But if I am to know the worst— 
that Mrs. Dolman is your mistress— 
let me know it! Do not excuse or 
extenuate your conduct by plead- 
ing any love for me. Let me know, 
I beseech you, at once if this letter 
signifies all I fear. It would not 
be so horrible as this uncertainty ! 

Even so urged it was impossible 
for Horace Freemantle to answer 


at once ; but he could not deny, or 
affect to deny by artifice or cleverly 
invented explanation, the import- 
ance which underlay Mrs. Dolman’s 


letter. He loved his wife; never 
more perhaps than at this moment, 
when the decision as to his future 
fate with her lay as she should di- 
rect, and every word she uttered 
struck him like an arrow. 

‘ Forgive me, Alice. I—ask me 
to say no more; ask me to say no 
more !’ 

* Then it is as I feared, Horace! 
God forgive you; but you have 
broken my heart.’ 

‘No, no, you must not say that, 
Alice ; and he arose and went to 
where his wife was sitting, and 
tried to take her hand. 

The unhappy woman had burst 
into a wild flood of tears. Her 
agony was great. As he witnessed 
it, he cursed himself for his folly, his 
heartlessness, his crime ; he could 
give it no softer name. He plead- 
ed for her forgiveness. He loved 


one. 
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her now; he had loved her al- 
ways ; he would not attempt any 
process of extenuation ; he threw 
himself at her feet for mercy ; his 
misery was intolerable, his remorse 
keen. 

‘All this is too late, Horace. 
You don’t know what a woman 
is—a woman who loves, as I have 
loved you these seven years past.’ 
She was quieter now ; but perhaps 
in this altered and softened mood 
there was even a profounder sense 
of her great wrongs and great suf- 
fering. 

‘For seven years past I have 
thought of you with a passion and 
a solicitude for your interests 
which have deepened day by day; 
and I should have considered that 
I was doing you cruel injustice 
had I ever suspected you and been 
jealous of you for one moment. 
How generously you have repaid 
me! Ah, you thought you could 
blind me! Idon’t know, Horace, 
which seems hardest for me to bear 
—this monstrous, this unjustifiable 
wrong, or the conviction that you 
hoped to deceive me about it. I 
cannot live with you after this.’ 

This decision he had dreaded, 
and now argued against it with all 
the eloquence he could muster ; 
but it was long before she would 
listen, much less withdraw her de- 
termination ; indeed, her submis- 
sion to his request that she would 
recall her words was but a qualified 
He placed his arm around 
her, and was about to kiss her. 
She drew back. 

‘Do not do that, Horace. I 
cannot bear it.’ 

‘It is unnecessary for you to see 
Mrs. Dolman again,’ she shudder- 
ed as she mentioned this name. 
‘ Her case is over, I suppose ; and 
Mr. Houghton can do anything 
further that may be required. You 
must not see her, and I must have 
your promise that you will not do 
so. I claim this. After what has 
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taken place to-day,- you cannot 
frame any excuse for having an in- 
terview with her. If you have any 
respect—I will not say love—for 
me in the world, you will not surely 
refuse me this request. I shall not 
be at home to her if she calls here. 
Give me your word, Horace, that 
you will not see her.’ 

He gave his word. And he was 
a liar, for he broke it. 

More than six weeks went by. 
For a month Horace Freemantle 
had not been to his office. The 
settlement of Mrs. Dolman’s affairs 
was effected by his partner. This 
month Horace and his wife had 
spent at Hastings. It was here 
they had spent their honeymoon, 
and here he at last received her 
assurance that she forgave him. 

Driving with her husband about 
the pretty country there lying, and 
calling to remembrance the happy 
time of seven years ago, Alice 
could not find it in her heart to 
deny him the full pardon for which 
he craved. 

When he returned to town he 
found a letter lying at his club 
from Mrs. Dolman. It stated that 
she had been very ill, and besought 
him eagerly to call upon her on 
some further business matters. 
These ‘further business matters’ 
he, after some self-commune, af- 
fected to believe genuine. In spite, 
therefore, of the promise he had 
made his wife, he obeyed Mrs. 
Dolman’s fervid summons, and 
called upon her. 

At the end of six weeks he was 
once more in full work again ; and 
one afternoon Mrs. Dolman, much 
to his surprise, called at his office. 
Before leaving home in the morn- 
ing Alice had said there was some 
probability that she should call 
in the carriage for him that day. 

‘Here I am in the Temple once 
again,’ said Mrs. Dolman, her silk 
dress rustling as she threw herself 
into a chair, ‘and it is just as dull 


as ever! I thought it odd that 
you should run away from town 
just after my case was finished, 
and leave me in the hands of 
Mr. Houghton, who is not half so 
agreeable as you. You haven't 
expiained this to me; nor some 
other things as well, by the way. I 
called at your house at Bayswater 
in the beginning of the week, but 
your charming wife was not at 
home, and I called again to-day, 
and was told the same story. I did 
not believe it. Your wife doesn’t 
like me, Horace.’ 

Mr. Freemantle was silent, play- 
ing ina fidgety manner with his pens. 

‘ Confess, Horace, that she does 
not like me. I am not, I fear, 
good enough for her. I believe it 
was all herwork that you went away 
directly I had won my glorious 
victory. Now, didn’t she make you 
go, Horace? You look quite foolish, 
and cannot deny it. Iam too fasci- 
nating a client—eh? Sometimes I 
am vain enough to think that all the 
solicitors who retired from my case 
were driven to do so because their 
wives were jealous of me! Why 
don’t you speak, Horace ?” 

‘I wish you had not come here 
to-day.’ 

Now Horace had made no men- 
tion to her of his wife’s discovery, 
and of what had subsequently hap- 
pened; so Mrs. Dolman had no 
apprehension of the amplitude of 
Mrs. Freemantle’s justification for 
refusing to see her again. 

* How rude you are! And Mrs. 
Dolman laughed a hard disagree- 
able laugh. ‘I am here only asa 
client. Are these dull offices only 
to be visited by men? Women 
have wrongs as well, and have a 
right to consult their solicitors 
about them. If I pay your bill 
without taxing it, why can I not 
come here as often as I like? If 
I call at your wife’s she won’t see 
me ; she is either ill, or out, or 
has some other excuse ready. But 
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I shall call again there, and yet 
again, till she does see me. Dear 
Mrs. Freemantle, why should she 
dislike me? ‘Tell me the truth, 
Horace. I'll swear she ordered 
you not to see me, and you pro- 
mised you would not do so. And 
how you have kept your promise !’ 
Horace writhed under this ques- 
tion, for his falsehood seemed the 
more terrible when referred to in 
the light words of this woman. 
‘You came when I wrote to you, 
did you not ?—again and again, did 
you not? And you will come again 
in spite of what your wife says, 
won't you, Horace ?” 

Mrs. Dolman laughed at every 
pause she made, so that neither 
she nor her listener heard the door 
of his office opening and the foot- 
steps of some one entering. It was 
Alice Freemantle, who now stood 
in the middle of the room, and 
enough had reached her to satisfy 
her how faithfully her husband had 
kept his word. 

‘Mr. Freemantle, I believe your 
wife worships you for your extra- 
ordinary virtues,’ said Mrs. Dol- 
man. ‘You really are very 
clever—’ 

Before she could complete her 
sentence, the wretched woman who 
had thus silently entered, after say- 
ing ‘ Horace !’ with a bitter broken 
cry, fell heavily, fainting, to the 
ground. Mrs. Dolman rose, alarm- 
ed, from her chair, and a frightful 
look passed over Horace’s face as 
he realised the completeness of 
the discovery which had just hap- 
pened. 


Horace Freemantle’s lie was 
punished with stern and swift se- 
verity. 

The law separated him and his 
wife ; for Alice forgave not a se- 
cond time. Then disaster suc- 
ceeded disaster. Knowing how 
heavy a debt was due from him to 
his wife, his friends with one voice 
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condemned him without mercy or 
right of appeal. Men looked askance 
at and avoided him. No wonder he 
cursed from his heart the author of 
his calamities. He refused to see 
Mrs. Dolman ; he paid no regard 
to her letters. In due course—for 
bis health was broken and he was 
unable to devote but remittent at- 
tention to his professional duties— 
ensued the dissolution of the pro- 
fitable partnership subsisting be- 
tween him and another. It seemed 
to him that he was paying for his 
faithlessness and his lie in full. 

One bright day shortly after- 
wards he left England—his route 
undetermined, his destination un- 
certain. No convict exiled for life 
had ever left it more hopeless, or 
followed by less pity than this 
man. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WHIRLWIND’S HARVEST. 


On a sultry day last August 
Horace Freemantle arrived at a 
small and pretty seaside town on 
the south coast of England. Those 
who saw the haggard stranger 
alight at the hotel door knew that 
he could not live long ; and pre- 
monitions of his coming end were 
strong upon him. 

He had vainly sought for health 
in France and Switzerland, passing 
many months in both countries ; 
and he had now come to Combe- 
ville as an almost last resource, 
having been recommended here a 
few days ago by a_ well-known 
London physician. The sickness 
of his mind was even more harass- 
ing than that of his body. Sepa- 
rated from his wife, he had not 
ceased to love her; he longed for 
her presence in the weariness of 
his illness ; he knew that he might 
never see her again. Of her who 
had been the cause of all his 
trouble he had received no intelli- 
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gence, nor had he heard anything, 
since his departure from England. 
A dread of re-meeting her had once 
influenced him powerfully; this 
had long since vanished. 

Sitting one day at the window of 
his room in the hotel, overlooking 
a small garden, set out here and 
there with seats and rockwork, 
which sloped gradually and pic- 
turesquely to the sea, he fell asleep, 
soothed thereto by the softened 
plash of the waves, and dreamed of 
Alice. He and Alice were together 
in a boat on the sea yonder, which 
brightened and expanded with 
every stroke of their oars ; a more 
exquisite peace settling on them 
both with every passing minute. 
The plash of the waves grew softer ; 
the breeze died away into infinite 
space, and was at last only a whis- 
per of some strange sweet music. 

He awoke suddenly with a start, 
and before him stood Eugenia 
Dolman. 

She had entered some minutes, 
and had been watching him with a 
look of triumph in her eyes, as 
though something she had long, 
eagerly, and unsuccessfully sought 
was found. 

A cold feeling of dread settled 
upon his heart. Mrs. Dolman, 
seeing that the impression she had 
made upon him was unfavourable, 
strove to remove it. 

‘Ah, Horace, you don’t know 
how eagerly I have sought you! I 
saw you at the station when you 
were coming here, and accidentally 
caught the name of the place to 
which you had booked. I had 
heard previously of your great 
trouble, and wondered whether it 
was not in my power to remedy it. 
You must not thus tamely surren- 
der all care and interest in life. 
You are too young, too clever, too 
aspiring todothat. It grieves me 
to see you so ill and broken.’ 

‘ But you are the cause of it ’ he 
cried with angry irritation. ‘ You, 
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Your pity is in- 
tolerable! You have destroyed 
me! Why should you seek me 
out in my misery? I hoped, I 
prayed that I might never see you 
again. Go, go! For God’s sake 
go! 

‘I cannot go yet. I cannot go 
until I have said more to you. If 
you have lost much, Horace, have 
I not lost all? The world cannot 
treat you harder than it treats me, 
and will treat me to the end, un- 
less—unless we fight it together. 
The world need not be all over 
with you, Horace. You have tal- 
ent and experience. I have ample 
means; these means are at your 
service. Make them the stepping- 
stones to crush society and the 
world, which are crushing you! 
Why should you sit down in de- 
spair? This illness of yours—and 
I can see how ill you are—is but 
the natural result of your despond- 
ency, because you think that life 
is all over for you. Shake off these 
morbid feelings—this prostration. 
Rouse and be master of yourself. 
Do not show men that you are 
beaten!’ 

*You are mistaken,’ murmured 
Horace, putting his hands before 
his face and shuddering. ‘ This 
is not despair only ; I am not the 
coward your words would imply 
that I am.’ 

‘No! and an evil light came 
quickly into the woman’s eyes. 
‘No! I suppose, then, I am to 
understand that you are conscience- 
smitten because of the wrongs of 
that other, and that you regret you 
two are separated! You will cease 
regretting when I have told you 
all that has come to my know- 
ledge. I would have spared you 
the disclosure I shall have to make 
had I found you more reasonable.’ 

Horace looked eagerly at her, 
observing that she had changed 
since they first met, more than two 
years since; her face being worn, 


and you alone! 
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and a certain hardness and coarse- 
ness having marred her great 
beauty. A strange horror at her 
altered appearance—striking and 
voluptuous even yet-—seized upon 
him as he still continued to look 
at her in his anxiety to know the 
perfect meaning of her words. 

‘You remember your wife’s 
cousin, George Marriot ? 

‘Yes.’ 

* Your wife, Horace, is engaged 
to be married to him.’ 

‘It is false !’ 

‘It is true—solemnly true! And 
if you affect to disbelieve me, there 
are evidences that can be forth- 
coming in this place to satisfy you 
—evidences you cannot dispute.’ 

She paused for a second to see 
the efiect of her disclosure, and 
then, in a pitiless voice, proceeded: 

‘Your wife is staying in this 
place, Horace Freemantle, with 
some friends ; and George Marriot 
is a visitor of theirs too, a visitor 
in the character of her accepted 
lover! I only made this discovery 
yesterday, though I heard some 
time since that he had renewed 
his suit, and that it was likely she 
would accept him. She might well 
compare him with you, for in all 
the years he had been true to her ; 
and you, although you had won 
her away from him, and made her 
your wife, and her fortune the basis 
of your success in life (you see I 
knowmorethan you suspected), you 
had been—oh, how faithful to her! 
So she accepted him. I have seen 
her, though she did not notice me ; 
and she was looking very happy. 
Do you care for her still, Horace ? 
And are you prepared to sink in 
your despair? She has forgotten 
you—even the most affectionate 
women can forget—and do you 
think it worth your while to wor- 
ship one who, by this act of hers, 
shows how much she can be affect- 
ed by your worship? She is per- 
fectly free ; the law has given her 
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her freedom. Your sighs, your 
tears, your regrets are not likely 
to sway her now.’ 

‘You say she is here ?’ said poor 
Horace in a broken voice, but 
only after a long pause. 

‘Yes, she is here. Do you in- 
tend to seek her? If you are wise, 
you will not do so. ‘Though why 
should I give you good counsel ? 
As she is here, seek her. Show 
how penitent you are. Make the 
best of your remorse. She will be 
able to estimate the worth of your 
penitence aright by her past experi- 
ence of it! Go to her ; there is her 
address’ (and she threw a card on 
the table before him). ‘ And, 
amongst other things, say,’ laughing 
scornfully, ‘that I sent you to her!’ 

Horace took up the card me- 
chanically, and noticed the ad- 
dress. 

‘I have deserved this fate,’ he 
said, speaking rather to himself 
than to his listener. ‘It is my 
own wretched handiwork. Alice, 
Alice, hopelessly separated from 
me for ever—for ever !’ 

‘See !’ 

Mrs. Dolman had suddenly turn- 
ed and was pointing down the gar- 
den. Horace looked up and slowly 
followed the direction of her finger. 

‘See! There are your wife and 
George Marriot together.’ 

At a distance of about fifty 
yards from the house Alice and 
George Marriot were sitting on one 
of the rustic seats which were 
placed here and there for the con- 
venience of visitors. The clear 
outline of her face—dear to him 
once by the closest and tenderest 
associations, and dearer still to 
him now in the gloomy separation 
in which he stood for ever apart 
from her—was visible to Horace ; 
even the glad look with which she 
met her lover’s glance. Ofall the 
anguish which had been his life’s 
food for two years past, this of 
the present moment had a bitter- 
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ness which had been wanting be- 
fore. His separation from his wife, 
his dishonour, his failure in pro- 
spects which had once been so 
bright, his remorse, his repentance, 
his gnawing longing to see her once 
again, had been terrible indeed: 
their pain was immeasurably sur- 
passed as he saw Alice listening, 
without rebuke, to the love of an- 
other. 

‘Do you believe me now?’ said 
Mrs. Dolman, bending over him. 

At that moment the door open- 
ed and admitted the doctor. With- 
out another word, and slightly bow- 
ing to the new-comer, Mrs. Dol- 
man left the room. 

It was the next day. 

Horace, feeling a little better, 
strolled from the hotel to the 
beach, and walked some little dis- 
tance ; but fatigued at last by his 
exertions, he sat down on some 
rockwork, and looked out upon 
the sea. 

During the long bright summer 
there had been no fairer day than 
this; no softer breeze had blown 
over vast ocean, green meadow, or 
golden cornfield than that which 
blew calmly and sweetly landward 
to-day, and came—a balmy wel- 
come—to his sad sick face ; and 
no more peaceful sea had beat on 
the shore where Horace Freemantle 
so mournfully sat. 

For more than half an hour he 
had been sitting on the beach, 
when he observed a figure ap- 
proaching him, and recognised it 
in a moment. It was that of her 
who had once been his wife ! There 
was no one else visible on this 
part of the shore, which was se- 
cluded owing to the jutting out 
of some cliffs. Everything was 
very quiet; the murmur of the 
waves alone broke the silence, and 
then so faintly as almost to seem 
a part of the deep tranquillity which 
reigned. 

Unnoticing him, Alice walked 


slowly, amongst tangled seaweed 
and scattered shells, in the di- 
rection where he sat, and would 
have passed him had he not spo- 


“ken. 


‘ Alice !’ 

The familiarity of this voice, 
faint and broken though it was 
by illness, startled her, and made 
her stop suddenly. The pale face 
of Horace, his sunken eyes, his 
shrunken and weakened frame, 
taken in connection with his ap- 
pearance in this secluded spot and 
at this unexpected moment, were 
even more startlingly painful than 
his voice. Their eyes met; a long 
strange silence followed. 

* Horace! Horace!’ she cried at 
last, approaching him a little closer. 

* Ah, you would scarcely know 
me, Alice, would you? I can 
scarcely recognise my own face 
when I see it in the glass. I 
heard you were here. I am dying, 
Alice. I cannot live many weeks, 
perhaps not days, and I shall die 
heartbroken ! I have been abroad 
vainly seeking health ; and only re- 
turned about a week ago. It was 
wretched work ; so, weary with it 
all, I at last came home. O 
Alice, how I longed for you! I 
would have given worlds to see 
you. Great as my sin has been 
against you, justly as you may 
charge me with having wronged 
you beyond reparation, I have 
never ceased loving you for one — 
one moment! To love you so 
deeply, to long for your presence 
so earnestly, and to know that we 
were parted for ever, and that the 
separation was my work, and mine 
alone, made my fate intolerable, 
and every chance of returning 
health a mockery! Alice, say that 
you forgive me; it is all I ask now 
—all I ask now.’ 

The man who was speaking thus, 
and whose approaching fate was 
only too manifestly revealed, was 
one she had passionately loved, 
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and of whom she had been so 
justly proud. It seemed but yes- 
terday that she had been thinking 
of his success, and glorying in the 
fact that she had been able to con- 
tribute to it. There was no im- 
patience at her heart now when he 
said that he had always loved her ; 
she believed him, and she could 
not forbear asking herself these 
stern questions: Had she acted 
wrongly in separating from him? 
Great as her provocation may have 
beea, would not the larger wisdom 
have been forgiveness? If she 
had pardoned and remained with 
him— cost what it might to her 
violated self-respect—the sad dis- 
asters of her ruined husband would 
not have been. 

‘Say that you forgive me; it is 
all I ask now,’ repeated Horace. 

In a moment, in the rush of re- 
flection and regret, she fell at his 
feet on the sand, bitterly crying : 

‘O Horace, it is I who have 
been wrong! I, Horace! Forgive 
me, dearest. Forgive me.’ 

Her rich brown hair fell disen- 
gaged from the bands that confined 
it; Horace longed to touch it, but 
for some moments hesitated, his 
feeble hands trembling with un- 
certainty. As he at last touched 
it again and again, her sobbing in- 
creased, and he bent over her and 
clasped her. 

‘I have nothing to forgive, Alice. 
It is I who have to ask for pardon.’ 

‘I forgive you from my heart. 
My poor husband, why did I leave 
you—why did I leave you?’ she 
wailed. 

‘I can die happy now, Alice.’ 

‘Die? You must not die! If 
you die, I shall think that I have 
killed you.’ 

And she raised a face which was 
wet with tears, and looked anxiously 
at him. 

‘No, no, Alice. 
all my own. 
just. 


The wrong is 
My punishment is 
I have no right to murmur. 
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So long as your lips have assured 
me that I am pardoned, I can wel- 
come the future whatever it may 
be. I wronged you cruelly, and 
bitterly am I paying the penalty. 
For two long terrible years I have 
been expiating it. How eagerly— 
oh, how eagerly !—have I prayed that 
I might see you once again, and 
convince you, if possible, that in 
spite of everything my heart was 
still yours. It was when I feared 
this favour would never be granted 
me that my anguish of soul be- 
came unbearable. What did I not 
owe you? What could you not 
claim of me? No man was ever 
under -heavier obligations than I 
was to you. No man had more 
wickedly ignored them, more heart- 
lessly forgotten them. Alice, the 
retrospect was bitter; but far more 
bitter seemed that future which 
gave no promise of my ever seeing 
you again, and of hearing that you 
could pardon my base ingratitude, 
my great sin.’ 

‘Do not reproach yourself now, 
Horace,’ said Alice, raising her 
head and looking into his face. 
‘Say nothing of being under obli- 
gation to me. Of that I never 
thought. I know you have suffer- 
ed. I can see it in your poor worn 
face. I believe now that you loved 
me always. But I was proud and 
hard. I steeled my heart against 
you, and I ought rather to have 
pitied and forgiven you. When I 
see you thus sad and broken, 
it seems that the cause was my 
fault, and mine alone. You are hap- 
pier, dear Horace, are you not, 
now that you have met me, and 
heard me say that I have fully and 
freely forgiven you ? You shall hear 
no word of reproach from me ; 
take heart, take heart. You may 
get well now, you may get well 
now.’ 

‘ Life is over forme, Alice. My 
conviction of this no flattery or 
hope can remove.’ 
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‘O Horace, it is so sad!’ she 
cried, shuddering. ‘ My heart sinks, 
and turns cold within me. IfI had 
seen you before, perhaps this might 
not have been. Strive to live, Ho- 
race! For my sake, strive to 
live 

He clasped her again, and there 
was a long silence between them. 
The waves beat their placid beat ; 
the sea came nearer to them like a 
fate ; but it was unlike theirs, for 
there was a smile on its face, anu 
its voice was the very music of 
peace. Sad hearts, sad hearts, that 
it should have no pleasantness of 
voice for them ! 

‘ Alice,’ said Horace at last, ‘ Mrs. 
Dolman is here.’ 

‘Mrs. Dolman! Alice started, 
and in a moment other thoughts 
rushed to her memory, and other 
relationships in which she was con- 
cerned. Inthe anguish and terror 
of the last few minutes she re- 
membered only that her husband, 
from whom she had been long 


alienated, was before her; his griev- 
ous trouble, his sad fate, shut out 
for the time every other considera- 
tion. 

‘Mrs. Dolman is here,’ repeated 
Horace in a voice of terror. ‘I 


saw her yesterday. I hate her, 
Alice! Idreadtosee her. Keep 
her from me. She has been seek- 
ing me these two years.’ 

‘Seeking you these two years,’ 
cried Alice, alarmed, ‘and only 
found you yesterday > 

‘Only yesterday. Her presence 
is horrible to me !’ and the unhappy 
man shuddered. ‘ Do you wonder 
at it? But for her—oh, but for her 
how happy our lives would have 
been! Ah? 

‘What is it, Horace?’ cried Alice, 
noticing a sudden and great change 
— husband’s face. ‘ What is 
it 

‘Since I saw you to-day I had 
forgotten what she said to me yes- 
terday. It has come back now. I 
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know all. You are to be married to 
your cousin George Marriot! Is it 
so? Itis. I saw you together in the 
garden. Mrs. Dolman pointed you 
both out to me soon after she had 
told me the dreadful story.’ 

‘ She told you!’ cried Alice in 
a voice of piercing terror. ‘She 
told you! Eugenia Dolman! Oh, 
that Aer lips should have revealed 
the truth to you! This is greater 
than I can bear. 1 thought that I 
could not suffer more: the depths 
had not been reached then. I am 
very guilty, Horace ; and when you 
say that she, of all women, told 
you, my guilt seems greater than 
yours. It is as she said to you. 
George Marriot was to have mar- 
ried me. But he will not marry 
me now.’ She covered her face 
with her hands, with an instinct of 
humiliation and shame. ‘I have 
been blindly wicked. And Mrs. 
Dolman told you, Horace ! 

And her voice almost sank to a 
whisper. 

‘I thought my heart would have 
broken, Alice, when I saw you and 
your cousin together.’ 

‘Forgive me. My life is yours 
now. I feel that I was wrong to 
listen to George Marriot; but life 
for me was very weary, and he had 
always been so kind. I will tell 
him that it must be all over be- 
tween us. Now that I have seen 
you again, and know that you love 
me, I cannot separate myself from 
you. No, no, I cannot leave you. 
We shall be together. Ifwe speak 
of the past, it shall be only of that 
when we were both so happy. For 
we were happy, were we not, Ho- 
race? How I rejoiced in your love 
for me! How proud I was of you! 
Ah, happy days, happy days ! W hy 
did they ever change ?” 

‘Poor Alice! My guilt has 
thrown a dark shadow on your life 
as well as on myown. God helpme! 
But you love me still? You have 
not given your heart to another ?” 

G 
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‘No, no, not my heart; not my 
heart, Horace! I was blind— 
mad—deceived—persuaded— mis- 
guided by others. I can see clearly 
now. I will remain with you al- 
ways.’ 

‘It will not be for long—oh, it 
will not be for long!’ answered 
Horace sadly. The excitement 
of the interview had exhausted 
him ; his hands trembled, and his 
face turned very pale. Suddenly 
he cried, in a voice of pain, glanc- 
ing as he did so towards the path 
by which he had descended the 
cliffs to the shore : 

‘Look! Your cousin George 
Marriot is coming! He comes 
for you, Alice. I cannot see him !’ 
He stretched forth his hands with 
an eager trembling gesture, as 
though he forbade his approach, 
and the next instant Horace sank 
back in a swoon. 


‘He sleeps now, and will pro- 
bably sleep for hours.’ 


‘And what is your opinion of 
his case?’ asked Alice anxiously 
of the doctor, who had just left 


his patient. The two were alone 
together in a small apartment ad- 
joining the suite of rooms Horace 
Freemantle had engaged. It was 
about an hour after he had fainted 
on the sands. : 

*I am sorry to say that I can 
give you no hope,’ replied the phy- 
sician gravely. ‘I should be fool- 
ish to do so. There is a complica- 
tion of brain and heart disease, 
brought on, I conclude, by trouble, 
for which there is but one termina- 
tion—death !’ 

‘I feared it,’ whispered Alice. 
*I am his wife, but have been se- 
parated from him; I should like 
to be with him till the end.’ 

‘ From his looks and words when 
you were present,’ said the other 
in a reassuring voice, ‘I have no 
hesitation in saying that you will 
be his best nurse, and that your 
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presence will do him more good 
than mine, or any prescription that 
Ican suggest. I will call again this 
evening. ‘Till then good-bye.’ 

After his departure Alice went 
to Horace’s room. She approach- 
ed the couch softly, and lingered 
there many minutes, sighing hea- 
vily and often. He was still in a 
quiet sleep. When she returned 
to the adjoining apartment her 
cousin George Marriot was there. 

‘ George, you cannot wonder 
why I have sent for you here. My 
husband is dying. We must meet 
no more,’ she said, speaking with 
difficulty, and glancing sorrowfully 
on her cousin’s face. 

‘ Alice ? 

» ‘It’s vain of you to protest, 
George ; and I am sure your good 
heart will justify me in the course 
I purpose taking. In these solemn 
moments I feel that I have no 
right to be away from him. When 
you found us together on the sands, 
did you not think that a change had 
come, and that you must withdraw 
your claim upon me at that mo- 
ment ?” 

‘I do not wish to be ungenerous, 
Alice,’ said George in a voice of 
the deepest sadness, ‘ but it is hard, 
very hard, for me to hear you say 
this. You know how long I have 
loved you. Years ago, before you 
were married, you had all my heart; 
and when you chose another, 
what misery—which I concealed 
for your sake—I underwent! In 
thought and heart I remained faith- 
ful to you, and as you could not 
be my wife, I felt that I could 
choose no other. My love for you 
has been no light thing. Years 
have tested it. You cannot really 
ask me to forget it now ?” 

‘I must,’ she answered in a 
voice whose sadness answered his 
own. ‘ Forgive me, George. I 
must ask you to forget it. I was 
wrong in ever yielding to your per- 
suasions, and the persuasions of 
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my friends. But the wrong did 
not commence then. I ought, in- 
deed, never to have left my hus- 
band. I have told him so. I feel 
it within my innermost heart. 
Having erred so seriously, I can- 
not err‘again. Bitterly I reproach 
myself that my pride—for it was 
only pride—made me leave him. 
He is ruined now, and dying ; and 
I feel, George, that I am answer- 
able for the sad fate that has be- 
fallen him. What anguish this is 
to me! My conscience is heavy 
with my sin; and the burden will 
last as long as my life !’ 

‘I think, Alice, you are fancying 
what does not exist; that you are 
magnifying trifles.’ 

‘No trifles, George ; no trifles !” 

Although George Marriot knew, 
from the grave and impressive ear- 
nestness of her manner, that it 
would be vain to urge her from 
the purpose upon which she had de- 
cided, he found it hard to be silent. 
He could see, too, that Alice was 


full of pity for him. She might, 
indeed, pity him without having to 
reproach herself for the indulgence 
of any blamable feeling. He had 


been her best friend. Frank 
honest George, always so self-sacri- 
ficing and patient, had been the 
companion of her childhood ; his 
generous love had been offered 
her when she was old enough to 
know what love was ; he had borne 
its rejection with manly patience ; 
he had offered it again in her de- 
solation and misery, and it had 
been of late to her a strong sup- 
port and unfailing comfort. It had 
been long before she could accept 
it; and it was not until the entrea- 
ties of friends had been exercised 
upon her that she consented to do 
so. Even when she had at last 
yielded, her mind was not free from 
strong misgivings as to the course 
into which she had been persuaded ; 
and it was only of late, and after 
long and profound reflection, that 
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she had been able to justify her 
conduct. Now the gift must be 
given back. She had no right to 
it. Its acceptance had been a sin, 
its retention was agony. Poor 
George ! She saw how hard it was 
for him, and with sincere commis- 
eration she strove her best to les- 
sen the trouble which was in store 
for him. 

‘ Dear George, you must not be 
angry with me. I know, indeed, 
that you are foo generous to be so. 
Your heart is pitiful. Pity me, as 
I do you, best, most tried, and 
most loyal friend! If I respected 
you less than I do, George, I might 
even be more willing than I am 
to become your wife. Look hope- 
fully forward. The past forget. 
How could you be happy with me 
from this hour? I should be a 
poor dull companion at best, and 
should deserve the complaints which 
you might justly bring against me 
—though I know your good heart 
would always stifle them. You will 
marry a2 woman, a better, a more 
cheerful woman than I am; she 
will make you happy, and you will 
make her happy. You deserve 
happiness, and you will receive it. 
With me you would find none. I 
could only bring you a broken life. 
My memory would be full of self- 
reproaches, regrets, repentance. Oh, 
how unfitted for a wife I should be ! 
Believe me, George, Iam speaking 
from my heart. I am trying neither 
to deceive myselfnor you. Believe 
me; and let us part ! 

‘Part? Part at once? And for 
ever? O Alice, you are too hard 
upon me! If we are to separate, 
let it not at least be now. At some 
future day—’ 

‘Now, George, now! Indeed it 
must be; and it will be better so. 
I know not what my future will be. 
I know only that it must be lonely ; 
but I must bear the consequences 
of my sin. For I have a heavy 
account to answer for—my heart 
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quails as I think of it! Let us part 
at once. My decision is irrevo- 
cable. I must go to my husband. 
I left him two years ago. Now he 
is dying; he is heartbroken because 
I was proud and unforgiving ; he 
claims me from to-day as long as 
he lives ; my love and sorrow after- 
wards—ever afterwards ! 

She held out her hand towards 
her cousin ; he hesitated, took it, 
held it long, looked into her face, 
and without a word left the room. 

Five minutes afterwards Alice 
quitted it too, and in the passage 
saw Mrs. Dolman, who had her 
hand on the door of the apartment 
where Horace Freemantle was 
resting. 

‘Stay! Do not enter there!’ 

The other turned, and the eyes 
of the two women met. Mrs. Dol- 
man gave a start of surprise, then 
slightly cowered back ; but the next 
moment she lifted her evil and un- 
abashed front again. 

‘I did not know you were in this 
house,’ she said with a wicked 
smile. ‘ By what authority do you 
prevent me from seeing Mr. Free- 
mantle ?” 

‘ He is very ill,’ answered Alice, 
trembling from the difficulty of ans- 
wering Mrs. Dolman ; ‘ and just 
now asleep. You—you cannot see 
him.’ 

‘I can wait, replied the other 
coldly. ‘And are you permitted 
to see him? Mr. George Marriot 
must indeed be curiously indifferent 
to the proceedings of his future 
wife! But perhaps he does not 
know that you are here.’ 

‘Do you dare to insult me? 
cried Alice, her colour heightening. 
‘Go! Remove your hand from 
that door. Mr. Freemantle was 
taken much worse on the sands to- 
day, and had to be brought home by 
some sailors. He is in a very dan- 
gerous condition, and his life is de- 
spaired of. You cannot see him.’ 

‘I had not heard of his being 
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any worse. I am, you may natur- 
ally suppose, very sorry indeed. I 
presume, then, that he sent for you. 
It is altogether very curious.’ 

‘Mrs. Dolman, have you zo 
pity ?? asked Alice slowly and so- 
lemnly. ‘ Are you not satisfied with 
having destroyed my husband’s 
prospects and blighted our happi- 
ness? Oh, how happy we were 
before you came between us!’ 

‘We know how much he valued 
his happiness,’ replied Mrs. Dol- 
man in a tone of bitter sarcasm. 
‘ Not so much at any rate that he 
could not risk it.’ 

‘You think he loved you? He 
never did. It was me—me only that 
he loved !’ cried Alice indignantly. 
‘ And if I had not been wickedly 
proud, I should have forgiven him. 
It was not my heart that was closed 
against him—oh, not my heart! 
Had I listened to that, you would 
not have been standing here tri- 
umphing over me! He never loved 
you, I say ; and, shameless woman 
that you are, your victory then was 
small—unless you consider it one 
to have wrought his irremediable 
ruin, his long weary illness, his cer- 
tain death. Is it, indeed, in these 
that you can rejoice? God help 
you if you can ! 

‘I think blame as heavy lies at 
your door as at mine,’ replied Mrs. 
Dolman, slowly and after a long 
silence ; ‘and I believe that such 
is your conviction too. You 
think you do well to blame me, 
madam! Permit me to say that I 
have heard your conduct canvassed 
in no lenient spirit. You say you 
loved him, and that only in your 
pride you invoked the law to separ- 
ate you. Does your pride support 
you now? No, indeed; or you 
would be far from this place. You 
loved him, and allowed your pride 
to master your love. If he is, as 
you say, ruined hopelessly and dy- 
ing, judge your pride as you have 
judged my sin, or be silent to me! 
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You prevented my entering his 
room. But my claim to be with 
him is as great as or greater than 
your own. You sought your free- 
dom, and obtained it! IfI have 
no right to be here, neither have 
you.’ 

* He is my husband.’ 

‘ He was ! 

The hardness and boldness of 
this beautiful woman seemed to 
grow with every word she spoke ; 
and Alice, weakened by excite- 
ment and trouble, found it not easy 
to sustain herself before her cruel 
assailant. Mrs. Dolman still re- 
mained near the door of Horace 
Freemantle’s room. Suddenly Alice 
made a step forward for the pur- 
pose of entering. 

‘ Let me pass.’ 

‘I don’t know how you two came 
to meet again,’ said Mrs. Dolman, 
disregarding Alice’s words. ‘ Nor 
am I even curious to learn. This 


I know, that it was from my lips— 


do you understand ?—he heard of 
your engagement to your cousin 
George Marriot; and that I soon 
afterwards pointed out you and 
your lover to him. If you and 
Horace Freemantle had not met 
again, do you suppose that your 
relationship with your cousin would 
not have wrought to my ends? I 
console myself by thinking that 
accident, and accident alone, has 
been your friend and my foe ! 

The words had barely died off 
from her lips, when the voice of 
Horace Freemantle was heard call- 
ing feebly from within, but with 
a strangely-loving earnestness, to 
which its weakness gave a plaintive 
intensity : 

‘ Alice, Alice, come to me ? 

The words and the tone smote 
upon Mrs. Dolman’s heart; she 
felt the emptiness of her wicked 
boast ; she lowered her eyes; and 
like some evil angel who, having 
been struggling for a soul, and 
boasting of its conquest, knew that 
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its struggle was vain and over for 
ever, she slunk away, as Alice, with- 
out another word or another look, 
entered Horace’s room. 


Summer waned ; autumn came. 
Horace Freemantle still lingered 
on. Indeed, Alice was almost de- 
luded into the expectation that he 
might recover. The delusion was 
of short duration; the old symp- 
toms returned ; the end, forgotten 
for a moment, was visible again. 
But in the prospect of it they were 
not unhappy—a calm and peace 
were theirs which neither had long 
known. The oppression on Ho- 
race’s mind, which had so largely 
contributed to the physical malady 
under which he was suffering, was 
removed—removed too late to effect 
any permanent good, but not too 
late for him to enjoy his emancipa- 
tion from his great misery. 

After his relapse his weakness 
steadily increased. He had been 
able to walk with assistance for two 
or three weeks after his reconcilia- 
tion with his wife. Now paralysis 
of the lower limbs set in ; finally it 
seized his arms, and then—pitiful 
fate !—he had to be fed likeachild. 
Alice, at his request, would re- 
peatedly place his arms round her 
neck, and there they would remain, 
his hands feebly clasping each other, 
until in very weakness they fell 
asunder again. 

‘I have blighted your happiness 
and ruined myself,’ he said to her 
more than once in a heartbroken 
voice. ‘All might have been so 
fair with us; and all is so sad and 
shocking!’ 

In dreary day, and drearier night, 
the beating of the waves seemed to 
echo this dread charge of his con- 
science. But there came a day 
when Horace Freemantle’s self-ac- 
cusations were to end. It was to- 
wards the end of September. The 
evening was darkening ; there was 
no light in the room ; a few stars 
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glimmered in the sky over the sea. ‘ Alice, I have always loved you, 
For some hours he had been sleep- always.’ 

ing ; and Alice knew not whether 

he had only murmured in his sleep These were the last articulate 
or awakened from it, and spoken words on Horace Freemantle’s 
thus to her : lips. 


VIVE LA BAGATELLE! 


—_—_——_ 


In days of childish prattle 
With many a toy we play; 

And, oh, our penny rattle 
We shake it all the day. 

Sweet music is its sound, 

And pleasant is its spell, 

And never yet we found 
A toy we loved so well. 

Then while the world goes round 
Who would not have his rattle, 
And still in childish prattle 

Cry, ‘ Vive la bagatelle ! 


In love-sick youthful years we 
Love once, and love once more ; 
And vow each time with tears we 
Have ne’er loved so before. 
We love Marie so sweet, 
We love sweet Isabel, 
Now Maud, now Marguerite ; 
We love them all so well. 
Oh, while soft glances greet, 
And kind is any maiden, 
We still shall cry, love-laden, 
Our ‘ Vive la bagatelle ! 


In manhood’s fiery battle 
Each plays a close-fought game, 
To make the guineas rattle, 
Or gain a passing fame. 
And still some conquest new 
Must please us with its spell, 
Till he the man who slew 
Lies near the man who fell. 
Ah me, yon noisy crew! 
He sleeps through all the rattle, 
Whilst others in life’s battle 
Shout ‘ Vive la bagatelle !’ 





A GENTLEMAN. 


OF opinions, definitions, and de- 
scriptions of ‘a gentleman’ there 
is no lack. If we examine our 
literature, from the elegant essays 
of Addison downwards to the dis- 
cursive pages of John Ruskin, we 
shall find that moralists, essayists, 
and even poets have something to 
say on the subject. Yet to much 
that has been written we might 
apply the dictum of Dr. Johnson 
in answer to the person who told 
him he was no gentleman: ‘ You 
are no judge’ was his forcible 
reply. Etymological definitions 
are unsatisfactory and pedantic ; 
historical standards are obsolete 
and inapplicable; and modern 
classifications are one-sided and 
misleading. The variety of inter- 
pretations which the word is made 
to bear arise mainly from a desire 
to incorporate in it a great deal too 
much, or from a restriction of its 
application to something incom- 
plete and superficial. 

We cannot pretend to give a 
delineation of every trait which 
forms an element of the character, 
and shall confine our remarks to a 
few leading thoughts illustrative of 
its nature and manifestation. 

What, then, is ‘a gentleman’? 
It seems difficult to dissociate the 
term in many minds from a certain 
rank or position in life. ‘Thus, an 
old poet says inquiringly : 

‘A gentleman ! 
What, o’er the woolpack or the sugar-chest ? 
Which is't, pound or yard, 
You vend your gentry by 2” 
And it is told of a certain literary 
parson that, on a pastoral visitation, 
he entered the dwelling ofa tailor 


who happened to be a member 
of a different congregation. The 
latter remarked : ‘ Although I can- 
not receive your visit as my min- 
ister, I shall be glad to do so as a 
gentleman.’ ‘When I visit gentle- 
men,’ was the snobbish reply, ‘I 
never call on tailors.’ Fox, in 
saying that only ‘a gentleman’ 
could lead the House of Commons, 
meant a patrician; and the word 
was doubtless similarly understood 
by the commander of a regiment 
of light horse at Waterloo. (We 
presume it is unnecessary to state 
that it was not an English regi- 
ment.) An opportunity offered 
for charging the French cavalry, 
and an aide-de-camp came to them 
with an order to that effect from 
Wellington. Their colonel, in 
great surprise, objected to the 
enemy's strength, their cuirasses, 
and the consideration which had 
unaccountably, he said, escaped 
the commander-in-chief, that his 
regiment were all gentlemen. This 
response was carried back to the 
Duke, who despatched the messen- 
ger again to say, that if the gentle- 
men would take post upon an 
eminence, which he pointed to in 
the rear, they would have an ex- 
cellent view of the battle, and he 
would leave the choice of a proper 
time to charge entirely to their 
own discretion, in which he had 
the fullest confidence. The colo- 
nel thanked the aide-de-camp for 
this distinguished honour, and, fol- 
lowed by his gallant train with 
their very high plumes, was out of 
danger in a moment. The term 
acquires a certain dignity in its 
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application to some rare old hea- 
thens in a Life of Erasmus pre- 
fixed to an edition of his Cod/o- 
guies in 1699. In justifying the 
use of old adages by the examples 
of Cato, Tully, and Plutarch, the 
biographer quaintly remarks,‘ These 
gentlemen frequently use them.’ 
Although the decisions of our 
courts of law are accepted as pre- 
cedents in disputed questions, their 
definitions of ‘a gentleman’ ar 
conflicting. In the journal of the 
Court of Session in Scotland in 
1714, for example, it is recorded 
that John Purdie, having been 
guilty of an immorality on which 
a Parliamentary Act of 1661 im- 
posed a penalty of 1oo/. ‘in the 
case of a gentleman,’ the Justices 
of the Peace fined him accordingly, 
as he was the son of an heritor or 
freeholder. Purdie appealed, and 


suspended payment of the fine, as 
he was only a small heritor, and 
as all heritors were not gentlemen, 


he himself had no pretence to the 
title. The Lords of Session sus- 
tained the objection, and restricted 
the fine to 10/, Scots, ‘ because the 
suspender had not the face or air 
of a gentleman.’ Ina case tried 
a few years ago in the Dublin 
Court of Common Pleas, counsel, 
in applying to set aside an order, 
relied upon the fact that one of 
the parties in the cause was de- 
scribed as a gentleman, while it 
was proved that he was a school- 
master, writing clerk, and collector 
of parish cess. One of the judges 
suggested that he might be a 
gentleman and yet fill all these 
situations ; in reply to which coun- 
sel quoted two cases, one in which 
it was held that ‘a description of 
a clerk in a government office as 
a gentleman is not sufficient under 
17 and 18 Vic. cap. 36,’ and in 
the other that ‘it is not a com- 
pliance with the statute to describe 
as a gentleman a witness who, 
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though formerly an attorney, was, 
at the time of the attestation, act- 
ing as an attorney’s clerk.’ 
Different nationalities have 
ideas of the character peculiar to 
themselves. Perhaps the Spaniard 
could not more show himself a 
Spaniard than in his esteeming 
himself as good a gentleman as 
the king, only not so rich. The 
Frenchman is ostentatiously polite, 
but neglects the smaller courtesies. 
‘In the abstract of politeness,’ re- 
marks a traveller, ‘the Gaul is 
great—he is grand. We have seen 
him dash off his hat at a group of 
ladies every time they passed him 
with a frantic enthusiasm which 
made us tremble for the brim. We 
have even seen him wave it at 
their shadow, or after the poodle- 
dog which followed them. Yet, 
alas, when the same deities ap- 
peared at the ‘able a’héte, how 
blind, how insensible, was he to 
their presence ! How closely did he 
hug his well-chosen seat, though 
they were seatless ! How zealously 
did he pick for himself the tit-bits 
and the dainties without regard or 
thought for their delicate palates !’ 
The Irishman has a variety of pre- 
tensions to the character. In one 
part of the country, if not on visit- 
ing terms with certain county 
families, he is not considered a 
gentleman. In another district, 
his pedigree and list of cousins 
must be up to a certain standard ; 
he must be of the ‘ ould stock ;’ 
while, with another class, he must 
have the facility of getting into 
debt. ‘Hea gentleman "’ said one 
of this opinion; ‘why, the fellow 
never owed a hundred pounds in 
his life! The Transatlantic type 
is thus sketched by Brother Jona- 
than himself. ‘ We Americans,’ he 
says, ‘are all gentlemen by self- 
appointment. Our pretensions are 
magnificent. How far do our per- 
formances correspond? There is 
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an idea common among our fellow- 
citizens that liberty consists in 
doing what they like on every 
occasion and in all companies. 
They think that freedom of right 
implies freedom of manners, and 
that fellow-citizenship entitles them 
to the free use of all that pertains 
to their fellow-men. They have 
not the most remote conception of 
personal individuality, and prac- 
tically carry out a social commun- 
ism which is neither good philo- 
sophy nor agreeable usage. We 
demand a large average standard 
of good manners from a nation 
which presents itself as a nation of 
gentlemen and ladies. Whatever 
may be the general average of 
good manners in this country, there 
is a greater incongruity than else- 
where between dress and conduct. 
Our countryman is too often known 
abroad by his high pretensions and 
low breeding.’ 

There is a prevalent fallacy that 
to be a gentleman it is essential 
to follow a gentlemanly occupa- 
tion, from which category is, of 
course, excluded anything so de- 
grading as trade or manual la- 
bour. One result of this is that 
the learned professions are over- 
stocked, the gentlemanly labour 
market is glutted, and there is, as 
an inevitable result, a great and 
growing amount of genteel poverty, 
which is often sorely pressed to 
satisfy the vulgar necessity of living. 
England daily increases in wealth, 
and they who mainly contribute to 
and share in her growing prospe- 
rity are the workers in the despised 
pursuits of commerce and manu- 
factures. On the one hand, we 
have an array of poor curates and 
lieutenants on half-pay, a host of 
briefless barristers and gray-haired 
civil servants, starving in their dig- 
nity and too proud to own it, ‘who 
cannot dig, and are ashamed to 
beg; while, on the other, there are 
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our shrewd and energetic sons of 
toil amassing fortunes, buying es- 
tates, getting into Parliament, effi- 
ciently performing the duties of 
members of local boards and mu- 
nicipal councils, and otherwise 
making their mark on society, and 
so influencing their generation as 
to suggest that there may be a 
more extensive application of the 
term ‘gentleman’ than many have 
been willing to admit. 

There is among us so much sur- 
face yentility and assumption of 
superiority that self-assertion is at 
a premium ; and we ‘follow my 
leader’ in paying homage to the 
tinsel of a showy exterior, and in 
bowing the knee before ‘ success 
in life,’ as the great golden calf of 
modern days. Only let a man 
have money, and it matters not 
how he became possessed of it. 
There are not 2 few who hold their 
heads high, and who look with dis- 
dain on all in,an inferior station, 
whose fingers all the gold in the 
Mint cannot wash from the slime 
of the mean and dishonest trans- 
actions whereby they have amassed 
their wealth. ‘ Nothing is missing 
but conscience—nothing lost but 
honour.’ Boldly tell one of this 
shoddy aristocracy, however, that 
he is not a gentleman, and he will 
certainly sue you for libel. A re- 
cent writer observes that it is as 
obvious a perversion of the term to 
say that to be a gentleman is to 
do and be all that is excellent, as 
to say that he is one who never 
does anything; that although a 
man may be a good man in addi- 
tion to being a gentleman, the two 
things are quite distinct, and that, 
in short, he may be a gentleman 
and yet be a very wicked man. 
We believe this to be an entire 
misconception of the character. A 
man so inconsistent as to sail un- 
der false colours and make himself 
agreeable for a sinister purpose, 
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we should consider one of the most 
dangerous persons we could intro- 
duce into our homes or among 
our friends. We find a better con- 
ception of the character in a recent 
work of fiction. ‘He is certainly 
a gentleman,’ the author says of 
one of his heroes, ‘though what it 
is that constitutes a gentleman is 
an open question. It is not cul- 
ture, for I have known ignorant 
men who were gentlemen and 
learned scholars who were not. It 
is not money, nor grace, nor good- 
ness, nor station. It is something 
indefinable, like poetry.’ 

It is common in our day to speak 
of gentlemen ofposition, gentlemen 
of means, gentlemen of the press, 
commercial and sporting gentle- 
men, &c. It was not in this vague 
sense that the word was used by 
James the First, who, when his 
nurse entreated him to make her 
son a gentleman, replied that he 
could make him a lord, but that it 


was out of his power to make him 


a gentleman. The word does not 
now bear the interpretation it for- 
merly did in England. While, atone 
time, it expressed the idea which 
theterm genti/homme does in France 
—where it retains its original signi- 
ficance to designate the members 
of a caste, distinct and apart—it 
has, in successive periods, been 
applied to degrees more widely ex- 
tended. All classes now associate 
more freely than would have been 
tolerated in previous generations, 
and men no longer dress, either 
really or figuratively, in buckles 
and buckram. The garb of the 
Puritan — despised in the days 
when it was the fashion for a man 
to bedizen himself in ruffles and 
lace—is now the rule, and is ap- 
preciated for its plainness, its com- 
fort, and its practical utility. The 
ordinary costume of gentlemen— 
free, easy, and devoid of outward 
show and pretence—is an index 
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of their mental condition. They 
eschew stiffness, they abhor for- 
mality, they despise all seeming. 
Their manners, though refined, are 
simple. 

The gentleman is a representa- 
tive character—a reflection of his 
era. We may trace the manners 
of the times in their various types: 
in the warlike and semi-barbarous, 
the chivalrous and romantic, the 
effeminate and ornate, the soldierly 
and scholarly, down to the earnest, 
accomplished, and practical speci- 
men in our own day. As now 
understood, the term is indicative 
of conduct rather than lineage—of 
character rather than position—of 
the intrinsic qualities that contri- 
bute to its formation as much as 
their manifestation in the life. A 
gentleman is something unique, 
apart from any consideration of 
rank, education, or pursuits. There 
are many men of plain manners 
and limited means as thorough 
gentlemen as any noble in the 
land. The late Justice Talfourd, 
in his charge to the jury in an ac- 
tion wherein it was alleged that the 
defendant had said to the plaintiff : 
*Do not speak to me. I am a 
gentleman. You are a tradesman,’ 
took occasion to observe: ‘Gen- 
tleman is a term which is not con- 
fined to any station. The man 
of rank who deports himself with 
dignity and candour, the trades- 
man who discharges his duties with 
integrity, and the humblest artisan 
who fulfils the obligations incum- 
bent upon him with virtue and hon- 
our, are alike entitled to the name 
of gentleman, in preference to the 
man, however high his station, who 
indulges in ribald and offensive re- 
marks.’ 

We may have a correct concep- 
tion of the character without being 
able to enter into an analysis of it. 
Courtesy and simplicity are its lead- 
ing features. The most highly-culti- 
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vated men are ever the least con- 
ceited, and we generally find that 
the pedantic are men of small 
understanding. Chesterfield em- 
bodies its constituent elements in 
the term ‘ politeness,’ which he de- 
fines as a benevolence in trifles, or 
a preference of others to ourselves 
in the ordinary occurrences of life. 
Gentleness, the foundation of the 
character, implies a reserved power, 
and is to be distinguished from 
weakness, as it is from a passive 
tameness of spirit and an unreason- 
able compliance with the dictates 
or the will of others. It renounces 
no just right from the fear of their 
frown, and yields no important truth 
to their flattery. A prominent fea- 
ture of the character is considerate- 
ness, which may be said to consist 
in delicacy in the use of power— 
physical, moral, and social. For- 
bearance and wisdom in the exer- 
cise of this power—of that which 
the husband exercises over the 
wife, the father over his children, 
the teacher over his pupils, the old 
over the young, the strong over 
the weak, the master over his hands, 
the rich over the poor, the educated 
over the ignorant, the experienced 
over the confiding—mark the gen- 
tleman. 

Bashfulness is not inconsistent 
with the character, and we are sur- 
prised that so rare a quality is 
not more highly appreciated. The 
thoughts and feelings ofthe retiring 
in disposition are not less refined, 
although they may not be expressed 
with the gracefulness of the ready 
speaker or the impetuosity of the 
rattle-pate. This disposition fre- 
quently arises from the mind run- 
ning in channels other than the 
commonplaces of ordinary conver- 
sation, and a consequent conscious- 
ness of inferiority in the art of 
pleasing. The assumption of the 
character is often but a simulation 
of the more agreeable habits of 
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society, and only the veneer which 
hides depraved tastes and vicious 
propensities. Nothing more dis- 
plays a frivolous, selfish, and vulgar 
mind than inattention to the simple 
courtesies of life, and without this 
even profound learning is no more 
than tiresome pedantry. A person 
of this description says he can be 
a gentleman when he pleases. A 
true gentleman never pleases to be 
anything else, and never, by any 
accident, derogates from this stan- 
dard. He cannot stoop to a mean 
thing. He never struts in borrowed 
plumage. He never stabs in the 
dark. He is not one thing to a 
man’s face and another behind his 
back. Papers not meant for his 
eye are sacred. Bolts and bars, 
locks and keys, bonds and securi- 
ties, and notices to trespassers are 
not for him. He is a consistent 
observer of the second great com- 
mandment : whatever he judges to 
be honourable he practises towards 
all. 

Perhaps it was because of 
Thackeray’s keen-sightedness to 
detect, and his readiness to expose 
and pillory the snob, that he could 
the more genially describe a gen- 
tleman. There are many passages 
in his writings which bespeak 
his appreciation of the character. 
The reader will remember his 
famous prospectus of the Pad/ Mall 
Gazette, which, being conducted 
by gentlemen, was to be addressed 
to gentlemen. ‘ Perhaps,’ he says, 
‘a gentleman is a rarer personage 
than some of us think for. Which 
of us can point out many such in 
his circle: men whose aims are 
generous, whose truth is constant, 
whose want of meanness makes 
them simple, who can look the 
world honestly in the face with an 
equal manly sympathy for the 
great and the small? We all know 
a hundred whose coats are well 
made, and a score who have ex- 
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cellent manners, and one or two 
happy beings who are what they 
call in the inner circles, and have 
shot into the very centre and bull’s- 
eye of fashion ; but of gentlemen 
how many? Let us take a little 
scrap of paper, and each make out 
his list.’ 

The gentleman is portrayed in 
fiction after a variety of models. 
We intuitively revert to Sir Roger 
de Coverley, Captain Shandy, Co- 
lonel Newcome, Henry Esmond, 
John Halifax, and other well-known 
creations throughout our romantic 
literature. While we see much to 
admire in the delineation of these 
and similar characters, a careful 
study of them reveals something 
defective. The man himself is a 


more interesting and satisfactory 
study as we find him living and 
moving, thinking and working, in 
the persons of such heroes as 
More, Hale, Sydney, Bishop Berke- 
ley, Raleigh, Washington, and the 


late Prince Consort. It is no 
trifling item in the amenities of 
our modern civilisation that the 
men who hold office and dignity 
among us are gentlemen as a rule. 
We are so habituated to this state 
of things, that we cannot realise a 
nineteenth-century Bacon, or Jef- 
freys, or Rochester. It may be 
partly for this reason that a change 
of ministry is to us a matter of less 
moment than it was to our forefa- 
thers, and because we place implicit 
confidence in the honour and con- 
scientiousness of whatever great 
political party may hold the reins 
of government for the time. It 
might seem invidious to name one 
of our eminent men before another 
entitled to rank in the category of 
gentlemen ; but, to instance a sin- 
gle class of our most useful public 
servants, the change from the 
drinking and swearing times of 
Thurlow must be obvious to the 
most cursory observer of the learn- 
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ed occupants of the judicial bench. 
It is gratifying to know that we may 
apply with equal truth to many of 
the statesmen, lawyers, and leading 
politicians of our day what was re- 
cently said of an ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor. ‘In his career,’ said a 
contemporary, ‘not even the bit- 
terest of his political opponents 
can point to a foible or detect a 
flaw. A grave, serious, thoughtful, 
and pious man, he had attained 
such a weight of moral worth 
alone, that men were in danger of 
overlooking the other qualities of 
his character. It was too much 
forgotten that his deep religious 
feeling only imparted fresh earnest- 
ness to a political creed based, as 
he believed, on the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. To his 
qualities of independence and in- 
dustry he adds an orator’s charm, a 
scholar’s grace, a thinker’s gravity, 
a statesman’s earnestness, and the 
refined benevolence of a Christian 
gentleman.’ 

The gentleman is not a new 
character in society. He is as old 
as the necessities of human nature 
for help and its cravings for sym- 
pathy. A simple act will some- 
times make the heart transparent. 
We have nowhere more illustrative 
examples than in Scripture. Never 
has the world seen betterspecimens 
of farmers, tradesmen, masters, fa- 
thers, servants, and friends than 
those of whom brief notices are 
here recorded. Behold the patri- 
arch parting with his nephew Lot. 
He did not say, as he might have 
done, ‘See! I have chosen this 
valley; to all the plain besides 
you are welcome ;’ but, ‘Is not 
the whole land before thee? If 
thou wilt take the left hand, then I 
will go to the right; or if thou de- 
part to the right hand, then I will 
go to the left.’ See Joseph nobly 
cherishing his brethren, by whom 
he had been grievously wronged. 
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What a fine old Hebrew gentle- 
man is Boaz! How courteously 
he steps upon the scene! A man 
of wealth and good family, a land- 
ed proprietorand influential citizen, 
he comes among his workpeople 
to see for himself how matters are 
going on, and greets them with a 
patriarchal grace. Can we suppose 
that they served him any the less 
faithfully for his respectful kind- 
ness? Consider, too, Paul’s reply 
to Festus, and the apology for his 
smart retort to the high-priest’s 
rude interruption of his speech. 
His fidelity to principle did not 
compromise his courtesy. He who 
could write the Epistle to Philemon 
and the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians could not but be a 
gentleman in the noblest sense of 
the word. 

A Christian is therefore the high- 
est type of gentleman ; and he can- 
not be otherwise, because he is 
governed by a set of rules distinct 
from those by which the man of 


worldly policy is guided. Augustus 
Hare has said: ‘ A Christian is God 


Almighty’s gentleman. A gentle- 
man, in the vulgar superficial un- 
derstanding of the word, is the 
devil’s Christian.” Yet many of 
these so-called devil’s Christians 
are estimable and lovable people, 
tender, affectionate, and generous. 
So pleasing is their representation 
of the character, that the Professor 
at the Breakfast-table may be al- 
most excused for advancing the 
fallacy that ‘ good breeding is sur- 
face Christianity.’ Not infrequent- 
ly one may appear a gentleman in 
the drawing-room or the club, and 
another man among his workpeople 
or in his family. The Christian is 
consistently so at all times, in all 
places, and under all circumstances, 
because he strives to be ever ‘ piti- 
ful and courteous,’ to ‘esteem 
others better than himself,’ to ‘ please 
his neighbour for his good, to 
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‘carry another's burden,’ to ‘ pos- 
sess the love that suffereth long and 
is kind, that envieth not, vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, secketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil.’ 

There are many sour and un- 
amiable Christians, we know; but 
the exception helps to prove the 
tule, because they do not exemplify 
the principles of the religion they 
profess. Sometimes unintention- 
ally, and sometimes from an errone- 
ous notion of duty—pleading love 
of truth as an apology for rudeness 
—they overlook the proprieties of 
life. Minor obligations are lost 
sight of in the contemplation of the 
great cardinal virtues, and becoming 
manners are deemed too trifling to 
deserve notice. They forget, or are 
ignorant of the fact, that this is one 
of the chiefest means of the de- 
velopment of their Christianity, 
whereby they have opportunity to 
commend themselves to every man’s 
conscience. 

Roughness of manner, however, 
is not always a sign of want of kind- 
liness of spirit; and there are many 
men gentle at heart who, from 
having lived among coarse and 
boisterous people, have acquired 
modes and habits of speech which 
are far from representing their real 
nature. One has asked, ‘If reli- 
gion does not make a man a gen- 
tleman, what is it good for?’ But 
it does this because it is, in prac- 
tice, the sacrifice of self in the little 
habitual acts of life, combined with 
an unaffected respect for man as 
man—a creature of the same pas- 
sions and frailties and destinies. 

That ‘a poet is born, not made,’ 
is a popular truism ; but the man- 
ners and feelings of a gentleman 
are acquired. Perhaps, however, 
this exquisite courtesy should not 
always be expected from ordinary 
people. It is one of the fine arts— 
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almost as rare as the higher forms 
of eloquence. A faultless refine- 
ment of manner is not possible to 
most of us, and we must be content 
with something less perfect. It will 
suffice that we strive after it, that 
we cultivate a right spirit in dealing 
with others, and remember that 
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the claims of all men to considera- 
tion and respect. 


‘ Take thou no care for aught save truth and 

right; 

Content, if such thy fate, to die obscure ; 

Wealth palls and honours, Fame may not 
endure, 

And loftier souls soon weary of delight. 

Keep innocence ; be all a true man ought; 

Let neitherpleasures tempt nor pains appal. 


much of the misery in the world Who hath this, he hath all things, having 


arises from a wanton disregard of 


naught ; 
Who hath it not, hath nothing, having all.’ 


TO MEMORY. 


—_>——_ 


O memory, O memory, 

’Tis hard to live by thee alone; 

To dream of days and hours of joy, 
Then sadly wake to find them gone. 
The heart that loves can never change, 
For love itself is truth. 

Though cruel fate may threaten strife, 
Though hearts be severed for a life, 
Still must their love live on ; 

Until, when they can love no more, 
They bid adieu to earth’s dark shore ; 
And, as their hearts on earth were one, 
So, though to heaven their souls be gone, 
Their love must live for aye. 


But, memory, ah, memory, 

’Tis hard to live by thee alone ; 

For life is sad and dark and drear, 

And death, though prayed for, seems not near. 
Ah, memory, ah, memory, 

’Tis hard to live by thee alone, 

When even lingering hope hath fled, 

And all but love and faith is dead. 








¥ILTED. 
BY OUR OWN PHILOSOPHER, 
—_—>—_——_ 


° ° - ‘Meorum 
Finis amorum,’ 


WELL, so then you've jilted me, Janie ? 
I’m not going to gush, rave, or melt : 
’Twas well to be jilted once, even 
If only to try how it felt. 


They tell me I’ve jilted girls often, 
They class me with masculine flirts ; 
And therefore I wanted to try it, 
Just simply to see if it hurts. 


* Henceforth we are dead to each other-— 
As, very sublimely, you say. 
Well then, if I’m dead, my dear Janie, 
Do ‘ bury me dacent,’ I pray. 


Give me just one more eventide ramble, 
One infinitesimal spoon ; 

Then we'll part, with a spice of sensation— 
We each shall get over it soon. 


This is only the finishing quarrel 
Of many and many we've waged. 
Now it’s finished, I’m open to wager 
Which of us will be first re-* engaged.’ 


Let us have no returning of letters : 
In fact, I possess such a lot, 

Which are yours and which Nelly’s and Katie’s 
I really have almost forgot. 


I never believed in heartbreaking, 
And now I am sure it’s a myth; 

So, as soon as I’m off with the old love, 
I'll start a new series forthwith. 


Age finis meorum amorum 
Retrospectively, guoad the past. 
With regard to the present and future, 

Very far, I daresay, from the last. 


We are each of us too philosophic 

To pine away, grumble, or die ; 
From our Epicurean flirtation 

We will pass to our Stoic good-bye ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A TERRIBLE REVELATION. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the confident 
assertions ofthe colonel and officers 
of the sepoy regiment, we felt that 
we were all as it were on the brink 
of a volcano. 

It is impossible to describe the 
agony of the swsfense endured at 
this time by the Europeans in such 
stations as Allahabad, where as 
yet the native troops had of re- 
volted, but still might rise at any 
favourable or capricious moment. 
No man could reckon upon the 
events ofan hour; no man laid his 
head on the pillow at night with 
the certainty that he would be a 
live man in the morning; and in 
the morning none rose without a 
dread that we might never see the 
sun set; for such was the fate of 
many: and worst of all were the 
anxieties of those who had wives 
and helpless little ones ; for all over 
India, even in those places which 
were apparently quiet, the sepoys of 
the Infantry and the sowars of the 
Light Cavalry were planning and ar- 
ranging the most dreadful schemes 
to murder each other’s officers, to 
seize on their wives and daughters, 
to make spoil of everything, and yet 
remain true ‘to their salt,’ as the 
treacherous wretches phrased it. 

Instead of revolting in detail, had 
all India done so at once—as India 
yet may do, when the natives learn 
their own power—the vast penin- 
sula must have been lost to us for 
a time, if not for ever. 


How soon might the atrocities 
of Meerut, Delhi, Jhansi, and many 
other places, be enacted in those 
as yet quiet cantonments at Allaha- 
bad, was the surmise of us all. How 
soon might those we loved best on 
earth be stretched lifeless on the 
ground, or be barbarously muti- 
lated ere they were hacked to 
pieces by those demons of Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, though the 
former had sworn to be true to us 
over the waters of the Ganges, and 
the latter on the Koran? Parents, 
if they were to be destroyed, pon- 
dered on what might be the future 
fate of their helpless children, 
though, with a keen refinement of 
cruelty, these were usually destrcyed 
first by the mutineers under the 
eyes of their parents, and the wife 
was subjected to every barbarity be- 
fore the destruction of her husband. 

In the evening of that day on 
which I had been in the city I did 
not go to mess, as Calvert had in- 
vited me to a male supper-party, 
and to see a match at billiards 
played by Stapleton and Dormer, 
on which some heavy bets were 
pending. The heat was now some- 
thing awful, so I had my charpoy 
removed into the verandah, and, 
stretching myself on it, I gradually 
dozed off to sleep, despite the bore- 
dom of mosquitoes, the fear lest a 
Brahminee cobra or some such rep- 
tile might come wriggling along the 
floor, or a huge centipede fall flop 
on my face from the straw roof of 
the edifice I had once pictured 
myself sharing with Blanche Bing- 
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ham. I was beginning to hate In- 
dia now and everything therein; 
from the Governor-General down 
to Rao Sing, who, with his white 
turban, black glowing eyes, brown 
face, and white grinning teeth, 
seemed always so provokingly cool 
and comfortable that I felt inclined 
to throw something at his head. 

The occasional cantonment 
sounds, the hourly clang of the 
little gongs or ghurries, the cry of 
‘ All’s well! from our sentries pass- 
ing from post to post, and dying 
away in the distance as darkness 
fell and the stars came out, the 
sepoy challenge ‘Hookam durr?’ 
and the answer ‘ Perhind’ (similar 
to our ‘Who comes there?’ and the 
reply, ‘Friend !’), alike failed to dis- 
turb me; but I had a strange dream 
of Blanche, of whom I fancied my- 
self in pursuit along an unknown 
path, in some far and foreign coun- 
try; but she always contrived to 
elude me, till once, just when 
about to overtake her, I thought 
a faintness came upon me, and 
then she drew my head caressingly 
upon her breast. 

As I looked up lovingly upon 
her, her eyes of golden hazel seem- 
ed to darken more and more, till 
her face became a strange mingled 
likeness of Henriette Guise and 
Azuma the Hindoo girl. I started 
and awoke, to find my head actually 
supported by the little brown arm 
of the latter; and as I started up 
to keep my appointment with Cal- 
vert, she laid her finger on her 
mouth, and then glanced nervously 
around her. 

‘Sahib,’ she whispered, ‘I must 
speak now: if you go forth to- 
night, go armed.’ 

‘I am never otherwise, Azuma.’ 

‘But great danger is very near 
you,’ she whispered earnestly. 

‘Very probably ; but what is this 
danger? Are the sepoys of the 6th 
—the Gowan-ka-Pultan—not true 
to their salt ? 
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She shook her pretty little head 
mournfully. 

‘Danger is nearer you than 
them, and than you think.’ 

Blanche’s perfidy had made me 
very distrustful of every one, but I 
asked : 

‘What do you mean by these 
frequent hints and innuendoes 
of coming peril to me? Whence 
or from whom is it to come? Do 
speak, Azuma,’ I added caress- 
ingly. 

‘You do not know,’ she whis- 
pered, ‘how little the sepoys here 
are to be trusted, and with what con- 
summate treachery they can hide 
the purpose they have in hand. Oh 
that you were safe beyond the 
Mahratta ditch! It would matter 
little then what becomes of Azu- 
ma !’ 

How piquante and winning the 
little creature looked as she said 
this in her most touching manner ! 

‘You have heard something, 
girl, that I know not, and that my 
friends know nothing of. What is 
this terrible secret that preys upon 
your mind ? 

But that I was never fated to 
learn; her lips parted, and she was 
about to speak, when a face—the 
face, I felt certain, of Rao Sing, my 
kitmutgar— appeared within the 
green jalousie ofa window overlook- 
ing the verandah. I could see the 
white teeth and eyeballs glistening 
between the spars, and the girl, 
fearing no doubt that she had been 
overheard, sprang from my side 
and disappeared. I entered my 
room hurriedly, with the intention 
of punishing the eavesdropper ; but 
Rao Sing—if he it was—had le- 
vanted by a window that was open 
on the other side. 

Perplexed and annoyed by the 
communication but half made, and 
by the interruption, or watching, 
that savoured of both jealousy and 
treachery, I was nevertheless com- 
pelled to keep my appointment ; 
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and taking my sword and revolver, 
passed along the sepoy lines, left 
the cantonments, and took my way 
to the house of Sir Harry Calvert, 
whom I found with several officers 
in the billiard-room, Birch, Innes, 
and others from the fort, smoking, 
laughing, and chatting gaily; most 
of them were in their shirt-sleeves. 

Stapleton, who had just left the 
ladies in the drawing-room, was in 
full uniform, which he proceeded 
to doff that he might play with 
greater ease ; and tossing his sash 
and gold-embroidered shoulder- 
belt with its cartridge-box to Sir 
Harry’s kitmutgar, desired him to 
take it away. 

Now it chanced that this servant 
was quite a new hand, a native be- 
longing to a very wild race, the 
Kholees, who are often preferred, 
especially in Goojerat, for the ser- 
vice of the police, or as porters to 
gentlemen’s houses. He was a very 
ignorant fellow, and consequently 
had rather hazy ideas of the rela- 
tion existing between the Colonel 
and Miss Guise, as an Oriental has 
no conception whatever of the true 
position of a Christian woman— 
more than all, that of an English 
lady—as maid, wife, or widow ; so, 
in a blundering way, he took the 
sash and pouch-belt to her room, 
and there left them. 

Through this mistake there oc- 
curred a discovery that led to some 
very painful events; and others 
that occurred subsequently have 
quite blotted from my mind the 
playing of Stapleton and Jack 
Dormer, the bets that were made, 
and the number of gold mohurs 
and rupees that changed hands on 
the occasion as the night wore 
on 


Many had left the house, but a 
protracted game ensued between 
Sir Harry Calvert and Lonsdale, 


Dormer acting as marker. I had 
promised to wait for the two last 
named, that we might walk to our 
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quarters together ; and as the bil- 
lard-room had become oppressively 
hot, I wandered into the garden, 
pondering in the cool starlight on 
the peculiarity of my position—the 
guest of Blanche’s husband, and 
longing to be far from Allahabad 
and at any other station in India, 
even those now desolated by mu- 
tiny and massacre. How strange 
it all seemed! and then thoughts 
that I could not thrust aside pressed 
themselves upon me. 

I heard the languid, drawling 
voice of Calvert, the rollicking 
tones of Lonsdale and of others 
chatting gaily in the billiard-room, 
the tall windows of which came 
down to the floor of the verandah, 
and as the /atfys or screens of 
scented-grass matting were drawn 
aside, long bright flakes of steady 
light fell brightly athwart the flow- 
ery parterres. I could hear the 
click of the billiard balls, and the 
flap occasionally of the great birds’ 
wings on the roof as these noises 
roused them; but now a very dif- 
ferent sound stole out upon the soft 
air of the Indian night from other 
windows. 

It was the voice of Henriette 
Guise, accompanying herself at the 
piano, as she sang one of those low 
and plaintive lyrics which I had 
often heard her perform at Thors- 
gill Hall. All the past came upon 
me, summoned by her sweetly 
modulated and familiar voice, and 
memory went back to the constraint 
and peculiarity of our farewell on 
the morning of her departure for 
Brighton, the tremor in her tones, 
the quiver of her lip, and the per- 
plexing expression of her very beau- 
tiful eyes. 

‘Bah!’ thought I bitterly ; ‘as the 
fiancée of Colonel Stapleton she 
must have got over all that hum- 
bug now! ‘The world is only a 
huge teetotum after all.’ 

She seemed to be alone; the 
song was one she had often sung 
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to me before Blanche came. Could 
she be thinking of that vanished 
time? Her voice gradually died 
away, but the subdued tinkling of 
the piano continued in a way that 
suggested she had become sunk in 
thought, and that the pretty white 
fingers, which had lingered in mine 
on that eventful evening in the li- 
brary oriel, were wandering over 
the keys mechanically. 

At last I heard the lid of the in- 
strument closed, and then her sha- 
dow slowly passed the white silk win- 
dow-curtains, as if she was retiring 
for the night ; but, lost in thought, 
I know not how long I lingered in 
the garden-seat on which I had 
cast myself under a shady russa 
tree, the spreading foliage of which 
was covered with crimson and yel- 
low flowers in their fullest bloom. 

The players were still deep in 
their game, and I thought of join- 
ing them, when suddenly I heard 
the sound of voices near me, talk- 
ing and laughing, but in subdued 
tones: they were those of Blanche 
and Stapleton, who I thought had 
gone to the cantonments long ago. 

They were on the other side of 
one of those prickly-pear hedges 
which intersected the spacious gar- 
den in some places, and they 
seemed to be promenading to and 
fro. 

*O Jocelyn,’ said she, ‘some- 
thing startling is about to happen.’ 

‘ Startling, dear Blanche ?” 

‘Yes,’ she replied, and in fancy 
I could see her old bright smile, 
or it might be her pleading ex- 
pression, playing about her face. 

‘What is it? Speak!’ said Staple- 
ton impatiently. 

‘Poor Harry has to leave this, 
to inspect a troop of Horse Ar- 
tillery.’ 

‘Where does the troop lie ?’ 

‘ At Chutneypore.’ 

‘Sorry it isn’t the Cove of Cork, 
which is rather farther off. But 
we must be careful, Blanche; in 
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India, these silk curtains and tattys 
of woven grass, which do duty for 
doors and windows, and those 
swarms of native servants that are 
always gliding about stealthily and 
noiselessly with their bare feet, 
keen eyes,and open ears, surprising 
people in the most innocent acts 
of playfulness, and supposing there 
must be guilt in everything, may 
all serve to teach us caution.’ 

‘I most fear Henriette, with her 
quiet earnest eyes.’ 

An expression of impatience es- 
caped Stapleton, who added, 

‘ The dew is damp on that beau- 
tiful hair of yours; we must go 
indoors.’ 

But they lingered, however. Such 
were the terms on which they were. 
Oh, it was too terrible! Fairer 
than a fairy, the old General was 
fond of calling her; but he could 
little conceive that she was falser 
than a fiend. I remained as if 
paralysed, and was compelled to 
hear more of this mingled flirtation 
and banter, and thereby found a 
key to much that had puzzled me 
in the past time. I disdained to 
eavesdrop, yet I, of all men, 
feared to stir lest my discovery 
should become known to them, 
and so perhaps overwhelm her 
with mortification and fear. 

Keen observers though they 
were, as I have elsewhere said, 
Mesdames Poplin and Jelipott at 
Thorsgill Hall had not detected 
anything of this, though they 
seemed to know that Henriette 
Guise ‘was breaking her poor heart 
about that conceited Captain Rud- 
kin.’ 

She had deluded me, and now 
she was yet more cruelly deluding 
another, who, to do him justice, 
loved her only to well. Where 
was all this to end? Oh for the 
old duelling days, thought I, and a 
brace of pistols at ten paces! 

‘A lovely hand yours is indeed, 
Blanche,’ he said in a low voice. 
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‘Take care, or I shall lose my 
marriage ring ! 

‘It certainly hangs loosely on 
your pretty finger.’ 

Even there and then he could 
not repress his constitutional habit 
of sneering quietly. 

‘I wish Captain Rudkin had 
not come here up-country,’ said 
Blanche after a pause. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘You know that I did use him 
ill.’ 

‘ He seems to have deuced soon 
consoled himself, if report says 
true. Never mind Rudkin; your 
flirtation with him I always laughed 
at; but now, were it not for this 
accursed tie, which binds you to 
another—’ 

‘You might have prevented its 
formation had you chosen—and— 
and—’ 

‘What ?” 

* You did not.’ 

His reply was inaudible; but 
he added, 

‘Were you free to-morrow, I 
would marry you, Blanche, without 
a month’s delay.’ 

‘Easily said, when you know I 
am not likely to be—free!’ she 
replied bitterly, as they passed in- 
doors. 

And this was the woman I had 
so loved, and for whom I had 
sacrificed another! The cure was 
complete now, and yet it filled me 
with honest sorrow. 

I sat for a time like one in a 
dream, and scarcely was able to 
realise the truth of what I had 
heard. The lights still streamed 
out from the windows of the billiard- 
room, and then I heard again the 
click of the balls and the voices of 
the players. ‘The woman who 
deliberates is lost,’ says Addison ; 
but here was a heartless flirt who 
never deliberated at all. But it 
seems impossible to account for 
the capricious fancies of some wo- 
men, or the kind of men they will 
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love. Here was Stapleton, selfish, 
cold, blandly insincere, cautious, 
and d/asé, loved to all appearance 
beyond Calvert, who, though some- 
what d/asé too, was generous, open, 
gallant, tender, and true to her; 
and loved beyond me, who would 
have faced a battery of guns for 
her. 

Something like a malediction 
escaped me, and, fearing they 
might return, I quitted the garden, 
and without waiting for Dormer or 
Lonsdale, hurried home to the 
cantonments, feeling sick at heart 
and crushed in spirit. 

Had these two forgotten the mine 
beneath our feet—the volcano to 
which I have referred ? 

Alas, it seemed so. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE SLEEP OF AZUMA. 


ANOTHER great shock awaited 
me; but let me not anticipate. 
At the door of my bungalow, I 
was surprised to see my kitmutgar, 
Rao Sing, hovering about. ; 

‘Waiting for captain sahib,’ 
said he, salaaming. 

‘ Bring some brandy-pawnee and 
cigars into the verandah, place 
them on the tea-poy, and then you 
may leave me. Who the deuce is 
that on the sofa? I asked, on 
seeing by the starlight a white 
figure lying thereon at full length. 

He told me it was Azuma ; that 
she had waited long in my outer 
room to see me, but was now 
sound asleep ; and begged me not 
to disturb her, as she had seemed 
very weary. All this did not seem 
strange, though her presence there 
was unusual. Doubtless the poor 
girl had some fresh warning to give 
me of impending danger before re- 
tiring for the night. 

Seating myself in the cool ver- 
andah, with the brandy-and-water 
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beside me on the tea-poy, or little 
table, I lay back in my cane easy- 
chair, and fixing my eyes on the 
stars, gave way to reflections, which 
were only disturbed by hearing 
Dormer, with Joe Lonsdale, stum- 
bling into the next bungalow, the 
latter hiccuping a good deal, and 
saying, 

‘Wish I had a couple of cousins 
here like you, Jack! She és a 
stunning girl, though in a quiet 
way, Miss Guise ; I prefer her, by 
Jove ! to Lady Calvert, who carries 
too much sail for me. Horrid 
chinsurahs ; and I’ve been smok- 
ing like a factory chimney.’ 

Even heedless Joe was not so 
shortsighted as I had been. How 
ingenious we are at self-torture, 
and how apt to muse on corroding 
thoughts ; to feed, as it were, on 
our own hearts! I had now the 
mortifying knowledge and convic- 
tion that she had never loved 
me at all, but had systematically 
and aforethought come between 
Henriette and me, unless it were 
the case that ‘a woman who really 
loves the love of the time being 
will never admit, even to herself, 
that she has ever loved any one 
else.’ 

And for this creature, who had 
seemed as bright as a sunbeam, 
pure as the snow that has newly 
fallen on the waving branch—this 
fruit of the Dead Sea, so beautiful 
to the eye, yet bitter to the taste—I 
had forsaken Henriette without a 
word of explanation. I had been 
lured away from her, and deliber- 
ately taught to treasure another in 
my inner heart ; another, the touch 
of whose hand and the glance of 
whose eye were both magnetic to 
me; under whose window at the 
old hall I had often watched when 
all were abed—watched as a pilgrim 
might the light of his altar, as 
little Azuma did the idols of her 
temple. 

When I recalled all the sweet 
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intercourse of the past, all the 
tenderness I had lavished upon 
her, all our delicious little speeches 
and avowals of mutual regard, I 
was lost in wonder at the baseness 
of such a change as this. 

Report said that Stapleton was 
engaged to Henriette Guise. I 
dared not inform the girl of all I 
knew ; yet how could I permit her 
to sacrifice herself to one so worth- 
less ? 

All thought of going to bed had 
left me, as I knew that in an hour 
or so the morning bugles would 
sound for parade. ‘ Remembering 
the wondrous adaptability of the 
human heart, what matters the 
past?’ asks a writer. ‘ Hearts are 
not like roses—that die, having 
once withered. No, rather, like 
the branch from which the flowers 
spring, they have power, when 
aided by the sunshine, to put forth 
fresh buds, so long as the parent 
tree lasts.’ 

How full the world seemed of 
cross-purposes, thought I, while 
glancing at the recumbent figure of 
Azuma as the daylight came in, as it 
always does in the tropics, quickly, 
and remembering that the impul- 
sive yet gentle Hindoo worshipped 
me as if I were a superior being. 
When I had last looked back, on 
leaving her on the preceding even- 
ing, I had seen her kneeling with 
her hands clasped in prayer—a 
prayer that was heard by no earthly 
ear—with her eyes full of tears, 
and I knew that these and the 
invocation were alike for me. 

She was a singular contrast to 
Blanche Bingham certainly; but 
still there was a glorious beauty in 
her dark eyes, and much of child- 
like prettiness or subtlety of grace 
in all her little ways. Brilliant was 
her smile, with all its Indian 
warmth of expression. Charming 
indeed was all her beauty in its 
way, though I knew it would be so 
evanescent, that at forty she would 
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be quite an old woman—perhaps 
a grandmother. 

She slept so soundly that even 
the deep sullen boom of the morn- 
ing gun, as it pealed over the 
sleeping cantonments, failed to 
make her stir or give the slightest 
Start. 

Her figure seemed graceful ; 
yet there was a rigid kind of an- 
gularity in it that began to impress 
me with surprise. I tossed aside 
the end of my cigar, and, entering 
the bungalow, lifted the doopatta, 
or large muslin veil, which com- 
pletely enveloped her. 

Horror! The poor girl had been 
murdered — most brutally mur- 
dered ; and the ‘sound sleep,’ of 
which the slimy reptile Rao Sing 
had spoken, was the endless slum- 
ber of death. 

She was drenched in blood, and 
all the floor below the cane sofa 
on which she lay was one large 
pool of the same crimson tint, and 
amid it lay a &hunjar, or native 
dagger, which I knew belonged to 
Rao Sing, and which had been 
twice plunged in her heart, con- 
sequently no cry could have es- 
caped her. 

All her ornaments of which she 
was so fond—the utchi-kuppi or 
gold pins of her silky hair, her 
gold varanma/ai necklace, at which 
hung a row of pagoda coins, her 
earrings, and her manili-koppu or 
bangles that were round her slen- 
der ankles—had all been rent from 
her with savage violence, after 
death, as our doctor—Gargill, who 
was promptly summoned—inform- 
ed me; and by whom—whom could 
I suspect but Rao Sing, whom I 
had detected eavesdropping? His 
must have been the white teeth 
and eyeballs I had seen glistening 
through the green jalousies; he 
must have been the object of the 
poor girl's terror, and his must have 
been the hand that sealed her lips 
by death, lest she might reveal 
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some secret—some terrible Indian 
plot which she had discovered. 

The fellow had artfully enough 
disposed her body on the sofa, as 
if asleep, to deceive me, and with 
his spoil, including many gold 
mohurs, or sixteen-rupee pieces, of 
mine, had quietly and deliberately 
gone over to the sepoy lines, where 
all trace of him was lost and sure 
concealment given him; for, as I 
have elsewhere mentioned, there 
are apartments in the dwellings of 
the native soldiers from which even 
the officer of the day is excluded. 

This unexpected horror drew me 
from my own corroding thoughts, 
from sorrow for, and mortification 
at, the conduct of Lady Calvert. I 
could think quietly of her as Lady 
Calvert zou, and I pondered sadly 
over the regard this impulsive Ori- 
ental girl had displayed for myself 
—a regard excited only by a little 
kindness and compassion. 

Poor Azuma! it was truly in an 
evil hour she linked her destiny, 
even for a month, with mine. I 
knew that all the love of this simple 
heart was lavished without return 
on me, and her death, and more 
than all, the mode of it, filled me 
with grief and fury. It was, I 
thought, terribly significant that our 
lotus-eating life in Allahabad was 
at an end. 

I meant to inter her remains, 
though most of the Hindoos either 
burn their dead or throw them in- 
to the Ganges or its tributaries. 
The funeral piles of the rich are 
mingled with sandal-wood and fed 
by aromatic oils, while the poor 
are consumed with humble fagots. 
But my intentions were frustrated 
by a noisy crowd of the 6th Bengal 
Infantry, led by Kalidasa Ram, 
who came to my bungalow when | 
was absent, and carried her away 
for cremation in rear of the sepoy 
lines. 

I offered fifty gold mohurs for the 
murderer’s apprehension, but did 
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so in vain; for now ‘great events 
were on the gale,’ and the assassi- 
nation of this unfortunate girl was 
onlya prelude to thegreater horrors 
that were to ensue among us. 

But the burning of the poor girl’s 
remains, if it was a source of intense 
repugnance to me, was not less so 
to honest Dan O'Regan, a pious 
Catholic,who had said all the prayers 
for the dead on his knees by the 
side of the ‘ poor haythen craythur,’ 
as he called her, ‘who was so sinless 
and so simple.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
STAPLETON’S CARTRIDGE-BOX. 


As I afterwards learned, I wasnot 
the only one in the cantonments 
of Allahabad who passed a sleepless 
night. 

After a laughing time of it with 
Jacky Appleton, a lively and amus- 
ing girl, and marvelling much where 
her cousin Blanche was, Henriette 
Guise had retired to herroom, where, 
to her surprise, and perhaps amuse- 
ment, she found Stapleton’s belt 
and cartridge-box lying on her bed. 
She was puzzled to know how they 
came to be there, and on express- 
ing something of this to her ayah, 
the latter proposed to put them out 
of the room, 

‘It is some joke of the Colonel's, 
or more probably some mistake,’ 
said Henriette, with a smile that 
was not perhaps altogether one of 
brightness 3 ‘but I suppose the day 
is coming when I must get used to 
seeing such things about me.’ 

_ Seated before her mirror and lost 
in thought, or reflections engen- 
dered by the song she had been 
singing to herself, Henriette had 
her long black hair let down and 
brushed out by the quick tawny fin- 
gers of the ayah ; then it was coiled 
up for the night ; she was disrobed, 
and lay down on perhaps rather 
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than im her bed, the nights were so 
warm now ; the lamp was adjusted, 
the mosquito curtains drawn, and 
then the ayah withdrew. 

The song she had sung was still 
lingering in the ears and on the lips 
of Henriette, till suddenly she said 
to herself, 

‘Why think of it or of those days 
now? Let me put such thoughts a- 
side and for ever ; it should be so.’ 

Then as if to aid her to do this— 
whatever the memories were that 
she referred to—she looked from 
time to time at the gay staff-belt 
with its velvet-and-gold-embroid- 
ered cartridge-box, and suddenly 
inspired by one of those impulses 
which are quite unaccountable, she 
slipped from her bed and took them 
in her hands. As she did so the 
flap of the box unclosed, and in- 
stead of cartridges, which one 
might have expected to find there 
in such perilous times, there fell out 
a packet of letters and notes. 

At that moment she caught sight 
of her own figure reflected in the 
tall pier-glass, looking so pure and 
pale in her laced and frilled night- 
dress, her dark braided tresses and 
dark eyes, and her little ‘ white feet 
glancing bare,’ that with something 
of a coquettish smile she thought, 
‘Well, I am surely pretty; but an- 
other would have said she was 
simply lovely. 

She then proceeded to gather up 
the Colonel’s letters for the purpose 
of replacing them. Many were 
open or without envelopes; and to 
a girl of her well-bred mind and 
delicate nature, the idea of reading 
any of these documents would 
never have occurred; but while 
arranging them, she suddenly per- 
ceived that they were all in her 
cousin Blanche’s handwriting, and 
were addressed—though without 
signatures—to Colonel Stapleton. 

A hidden evil, the extent and 
nature of which she could not at 
first fathom, a cold foreboding of 
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coming shame and sorrow, fell 
upon her shrinking and sensitive 
heart, and she sank for a moment 
on her knees, as many of the well- 
known ‘ trifles light as air’ began to 
take tangible shapes for her torment 
now. 

‘It is wrong even to think of read- 
ing one of them,’ she murmured, 
‘and yet—and yet, what secrets 
may be here!’ 

In all there were twelve. Twelve! 
Evidently they were not invitations, 
but pretty long epistles; so what 
could they be about? And how 
did these two come to correspond ? 
She was all unaware of this exces- 
sive intimacy. ‘Tremblingly, lest 
she might be tempted, she proceed- 
ed to replace them one by one in 
the strange and unusual receptacle 
from which they had dropped, and 
as she did so she could perceive, by 
the post-marks on those which still 
had envelopes, dates and names of 
places far apart, some in England 
and some in India. 

What mystery was here? Alas, 
it was soon to be solved. 

As she took up the last, which 
hadaccidentally opened, herstartled 
eyes saw that it commenced with 
terms of affection which no friend- 
ship could warrant. In great hor- 
ror and dismay she pushed back 
the tresses from her white temples, 
as if seeking coolness, air, and then 
said resolutely aloud, 

‘I shall discover what is hidden 
here ; the temptation put before me 
is too great, too terrible, for the 
human heart to resist.’ 

Then, with eyes swimming and 
almost blinded by tears, she read 
through the last of these fatal let- 
ters from Blanche, though every 
word stabbed her sensitive bosom 
with pain even as a bayonet would 
have done; and from it she learned, 
but too surely and too sadly, the 
terms that existed between her flirt- 
ing kinswoman and her intended, 
even before she came to Thorsgill 
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Hall, so true it is that the treachery 
of the human heart is as boundless 
as the sea. She now remembered 
Stapleton’s undisguised irritation at 
the episode of the storm, the wild 
night ride that ended at Stoke 
Priory, and a hundred other things, 
that seemed either harmless or in- 
explicable, were plain enough now 
‘as proofs of Holy Writ.’ 

She threw herself on her bed and 
buried her sweet pale face in the 
pillow, lest the heavy sobs that con- 
vulsed her white shoulders and bo- 
som might be overheard through 
the frail walls of the Indian house. 
Suddenly she started up and stood 
erect, her dark eyes flashing through 
their tears and her hands clenched 
tightly. 

‘She cruelly deceived poor Rud- 
kin,’ she muttered ; ‘so was she to 
be trusted in future? Has she made 
a shipwreck of his life, as she has 
made of mine? Yet I in turn de- 
ceived Stapleton, whom I accepted 
out of mere pique, when he—an in- 
sult !—proposed to me out of mere 
ennui, or more probably to cloak 
this cruel intrigue. What an es- 
cape I have had! A little time 
and this traitor, whom I was school- 
ing myself to love, would have been 
my husband. O my God, what a 
hollow world it is ! 

After a time an emotion of thank- 
fulness blended with her sorrow and 
disgust; then,as her indignation grew 
less, she became more composed, 
and throwing on a loose robe, she 
unlocked her escritoire,a handsome 
white-ivory box inlaid with Bombay 
silver work. With hasty and trem- 
bling fingers she drew off her be- 
trothal ring, selected from among 
her jewelrysome gifts of Stapleton’s, 
bestowed upon her at Calcutta and 
Allahabad, and making up these 
and the letters too in ove packet, 
she addressed it to Colonel Staple- 
ton, and sealed it with a seal which 
she well knew he would recognise 
as her family crest, a coroneted 
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swan; and filled the while with 
wonder that Stapleton could be so 
madly careless of her erring cousin’s 
honour—to say nothing of his own 
—as to make such a place as his 
cartridge-box the receptacle for 
their secrets, she placed the packet 
therein, and carefully closed the flap 
over it. 

On her bed she lay sleepless in 
the silence of the night, thinking 
bitterly, at times madly, of the 
shame that might come upon 
Blanche, whom she really loved so 
much ; on the insult to which she 
herself had been subjected ; of the 
lover she had lost in me; of her 
regard, such as it was, bestowed on 
Stapleton, and by him despised! 
And she could not but think with 
pity of one who was ignorant of this 
terrible secret, the suave, bland, 
good-looking fellow, with the parted 
hair, a row of teeth like ivory, mild 
blue eyes, and fly-away whiskers, 
who after sowing his wild oats while 
in the Guards, and spending a for- 
tune on the danseuse of Lonsdale’s 
letter, was content now to soldier 
in earnest, and to broil as a do- 
mestic Benedick in India, for the 
sake of the little flirt who had mar- 
ried him solely for his baronetcy. 

Yet Stapleton might not have 
been at first to blame in this black 
business ; for Blanche, she knew, 
by her coquetry of manner had a 
way of luring or insensibly com- 
pelling men to make love to her. 

‘How true are one’s first in- 
stincts! she said. ‘In the early 
days of our acquaintance I mis- 
trusted, even disliked, Stapleton ; 
and now—I hate him ! 

Fortunately she did not feel in 
all this that any cherished idol was 
shattered, or that the great passion 
of her life was crushed ; no light 
had gone out of it ; a flood of light 
had rather been cast upon it. But 
she did loathe herself for having 
trusted Stapleton, and felt that their 
mock engagement—more than ever 
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a mockery now—had degraded her 
in her own eyes. 

‘Perhaps I shall get over all 
this in time,’ she thought ; ‘ but oh, 
what am I to do to save Blanche? 
Kind Heaven, inspire me, for the 
worst may be yet to come !’ 

Imploringly the dark eyes of the 
girl looked upward, beyond the 
ceiling where the dark punkah 
hung motionless and still in the 
hot breathless night, for doubtless 
the treacherous wallah was in the 
sepoy lines hatching mischief; but 
she knew that far beyond that ceil- 
ing was the blue starry sky, and 
that the eyes of God were on her. 

‘Rudkin deserted me,’ she con- 
tinued to mutter, ‘and Blanche 
and Stapleton have both deceived 
me. In whom can I trust? 

A gulf must for ever yawn be- 
tween her past and future life ; and 
with all her hair thrown back, and 
with hands placed upon her throb- 
bing temples, she tried to look 
calmly at the bitter empty years 
that were to come—years in which 
she must mistrust every one—the 
arid desert she might have to 
journey over alone—all alone ! 

She felt it alike impossible to 
remain in Allahabad the guest of 
her cousin, and to leave her to this 
great peril by returning instantly, 
as she felt inclined to do, to her 
family at Calcutta; and in her 
gentle heart she felt no genuine 
indignation at Blanche, but only 
terror and pity for her, so loved, 
so petted and admired. 

Her night-lamp had gone out; 
she was in darkness now, and she 
lay there praying, talking to her- 
self, weeping with eyes wide open, 
and seeing, as one might in a 
dream, the red fire-flies flashing 
about outside the green closed ja- 
lousies, till the distant boom of 
the morning gun announced that 
day was at hand, and the hot and 
airless Indian night had passed 
away. 
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By this time she was almost in a 
fever with bitter thought ; but she 
could little dream that I shared 
her secret, and that I too, after a 
sleepless night, started at the boom 
of the same morning gun. 

When I heard of all this affair 
of the cartridge-box afterwards, I 
cursed Stapleton in my heart. Yet 
why and wherefore? He was vain 
and weak, and this brilliant but 
artful and winning creature had, 
as the phrase is, ‘ flung herself at 
him,’ as she had done at me, at 
Sir Harry Calvert, and others pro- 
bably ; so he had yielded to the 
snare, for doubtless ‘the woman 
had tempted,’ as long ago in Eden. 

When the usual time for rising 
—an early hour in India—came, 
Henriette was unable to leave her 
bed, and, in short, was very feverish 
and seriously indisposed. With all 
her usual impulsive manner and 
display of affection, Blanche kissed 
her and hung about her, doing 
various little kind offices; but the 
tears which Henriette could with 
difficulty restrain, her coldness of 
manner and curt yet sad replies, 
her hard-set mouth and eyes, caused 
considerable perplexity to the lit- 
tle intriguante, who was far from 
guessing the cause even when Sir 
Harry knocked on the doorpost 
and said laughingly : 

‘ Are Stapleton’s pouch and belt 
in Miss Guise’s room, Blanche ?” 

‘Yes, Harry; how on earth came 
they to be here?’ she replied, chang- 
ing colour visibly, yet without a 
suspicion that anything was known. 

‘Oh, it seems that his new kit- 
mutgar, a Kholee idiot, left it here 
last night. Stapleton requires them 
instantly, as he is field-officer of the 
day. I shall take them—thanks,’ 
he added, as Blanche handed out 
the required accoutrement. ‘ By- 
by, darling,’ said Sir Harry, little 
knowing what he held in his hands; 
‘I too am going to parade—an 
awful bore !’ 
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‘Without kissing me once—fie, 
Harry ! said she, with one of her 
prettiest pouts, as she ran her child- 
like fingers through his long fair 
whiskers. 

‘ And now I am off like a bird,’ 
said the tall and good-looking ex- 
Guardsman, as he stooped, kissed 
the little sharer of his dignities, and 
clattered away with his sword and 
spurs to join his friend Stapleton. 

The caresses, the condolences, 
even the presence of Blanche, 
were intolerable to her cousin, who 
became inspired by an intense long- 
ing to get away from her house and 
to return home. She became seri- 
ously indisposed, and remained 
secluded in her room. A week 
slipped away thus. 

Tohersatisfaction she was spared 
the annoyance of any visits from 
Colonel Stapleton, who must have 
heard of her illness, but ignored 
the circumstance. He never now 
came near the mansion of the Cal- 
verts, where he had been a daily 
visitor, and avoided even turning 
his horse’s head in that direction 
if possible. 

The increased weight of the ap- 
pendage to his shoulder-belt had 
caused Stapleton to examine it, 
and the contents thereof—the re- 
turned presents and Blanche’s let- 
ters all sealed up /ogether, and 
addressed to him in the handwrit- 
ing of Miss Guise—at once in- 
formed him that she now knew 
all. With her, he felt certain that 
if she had read all the letters— 
which he never doubted she must 
have done—the matter was past all 
explanation; hence he never at- 
tempted to make one; and though 
feeling a little flattered by the ru- 
mours of her indisposition, he never 
sent to her even one card of in- 
quiry. He cursed his kitmutgar, 
and resolved to horsewhip him ; 
but he disappeared just about that 
time, and with him all the Colonel’s 
silver plate vanished too. 
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Blanche knew not what to think 
of his studious and continued ab- 
sence ; as little did she know that 
the Colonel had carefully com- 
mitted to the flames every scrap of 
her handwriting that he possessed ; 
while to Sir Harry Calvert, though 
the cold conduct of Stapleton was 
inexplicable, he disdained to no- 
tice it, and they contented them- 
selves with simply bowing to each 
other when on parade or duty. 
Henriette and he were supposed 
to have quarrelled. 

‘I’ve dangled after his wife too 
long perhaps; too openly, cer- 
tainly,’ was the reflection of the 
Colonel. ‘ Perhaps Sir Harry was 
not the husband for her, and she 
was not the wife for Sir Harry; 
yet they have taken each other to 
have and to hold, for better or 
worse, et cetera; so I think I'll 
send in my papers and get away 
from this.’ 

He did not know the nature of 
Henriette ; thus he was not with- 
out natural alarm that, prompted 
by revenge and justice, she might 
lay bare this awkward secret, and 
cause a terrible esclandre; and well 
did he know that nowhere was 
gossip more doted on, especially 
by the self-righteous, than in India. 
Should this come to pass— 

‘The devil! thought he; ‘to 
become the property of newspapers 
—the Hurkaru, and all the other 
prints of India and England.’ 

Malice loves a shining light, even 
as the seemingly pious love self- 
glorification, while the great herd 
of the undiscovered go about thank- 
ing God that they are not as other 
men. Stapleton, whose constitu- 
tional hauteur and énsouciance had 
won him many enemies, knew well 
how such a piece of scandal as ‘a 
row between him and Calvert’ 
would be enjoyed. He knew how 
his past history would be ransacked, 
and already heard the dark innu- 
endoes of those who ‘always ex- 
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pected something queer would 
happen,’ the cowards who stabbed 
in the dark, and others who said, 
‘this will take his infernal pride 
down a peg ;’ but in his selfishness 
of spirit he never thought of Aer 
pride of heart and the perils of a 
lost position. He could abandon 
himself freely to a pleasant intrigue 
with a thorough-paced little flirt, 
but disliked the probable results. 

For long had Stapleton partaken 
of Sir Harry’s hospitality—his re- 
cherché dinners, with strange but 
tempting Indian dishes, his pickles 
hot as red cinders, his curries, 
green chillies, and stuffed mango 
nuts, his dry champagne and won- 
derful claret ; of all till the finger- 
glasses came with variegated laurel- 
leaves in the Ghazepore rose-water ; 
had ridden his horses and smoked 
his best cigars ; and, as kind peo- 
ple would be sure to say, ¢A/s was 
his return ! 

All the scandalous stories he had 
read, heard, or scoffed at and made 
light of in others, came scathingly 
back to his memory now. Was 
he to become a source of mockery 
too? 

And she—but he never thought 
of her, and only felt the truth of 
the adage, ‘the trains of the devil 
are long, but they are sure to blow 
up at last.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
HOW THE SIXTH WERE ‘ TRUE TO 
THEIR SALT.’ 
NOTWITHSTANDING the terrors 
that reigned now in so many parts 
of India, Joe Lonsdale and Tom 
Prior, with Lady Calvert and other 
enterprising spirits, were actually 
organising a fancy ball to soothe 
the drooping spirits of the ladies 
at the station, especially as all 
seemed to be so quiet in Allaha- 
bad, and that such perfect confi- 
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dence was reposed by the officers 
of the 6th Bengal Native Infantry 
and other Indian corps in their 
men. To this entertainment Joe 
proposed to go as a certain person 
who shall be nameless, and to that 
end had picturesquely provided 
himself with horns, a curling tail, 
and fiery trident tipped with glow- 
ing tinfoil ; and it was enacted by 
the managing committee that there 
should be no more Queens of Scots 
than three, and that any lady who 
came to the ball in question ‘not 
in fancy dress would not be ad- 
mitted without a certificate that 
she was over her fiftieth year ; and 
no officer was to be present in 
uniform save the officer of the day.’ 
By these measures they thought to 
insure a fair muster of picturesque 
costumes. 

Unfortunately for the intended 
festivity, it was knocked on the 
head by our battalion receiving a 
sudden route for Lucknow, taking 
the Indian Railway to Calpee, 
thence to cross the Ganges at 
Cawnpore, and march the rest, a 
distance of some thirty coss, or 
sixty miles English ; and most un- 
fortunately for ourselves—for me 
especially, as 1 was anxious to 
be away from Allahabad— Jack 
Dormer and I, as the first two offi- 
cers on the rolster for duty, were 
left behind in charge of some con- 
valescents with the women and 
children, who were unfitted for so 
hasty a movement. 

This departure of the only Eu- 
ropean regiment from Allahabad 
had in the sequel a most fatal 
effect for us all. 

Dormer and I had been made 
honorary members of the mess of 
the 6th, as our own had departed. 

On the evening of the sth of 
June, dressed in an open green 
shell-jacket and a white vest—a 
free-and-easy costume for the cli- 
mate—and luckily having with me 
my sword and revolver in its case, 
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I sauntered slowly towards the 
mess-bungalow, and could hear 
from a distance the notes of 
Blanche’s piano, and her voice 
floating through the open windows 
on the soft and ambient air, bring- 
ing ‘the old time o’er me’ once 
again, but fora moment only ; and 
soon the distant cadence was 
drowned by the drums and fifes 
under the mess-house verandah 
announcing that dinner was served. 

The ghurries had clanged seven 
in the evening, and the unclouded 
sun, which had been glaring all day 
in his Oriental fierceness, scorching, 
as it were, the cantonments, defy- 
ing all the coolness to be achieved 
by the libations of tatty-wetters, 
punkahs, cold tea, or iced cham- 
pagne, was now sinking westward 
beyond the windings of the Jumna. 

Opposite me at the table was 
seated Stapleton, with his usual 
immovable expression, or rather 
conventional smile on his face 
while twirling his moustache. How 
little he knew that I held the clue 
to his secret thoughts; and how 
much his voice grated on my ear 
as he talked and laughed with Birch, 
the fort-adjutant! Laughed? Poor 
wretch, he little knew where three 
hours hence would find him ! 

All the most trivial events of 
this evening of the 5th of June 
are vividly impressed upon my 
mind. 

I felt preoccupied ; was it to be 
in my case, as in that of so many 
men, that a woman was to influence 
by good or evil—evil and false- 
hood in the present instance—all 
the future of my career? ‘ Adam,’ 
says a female novelist, ‘took his 
first lesson (in deceit) from Eve ; 
but Eve took hers from the devil.’ 

I was roused from my casuistic 
thoughts by Dormer saying, 

‘Pass the wine, Rudkin, and 
don’t go to sleep. I have losta 
pot of money—always my luck— 
upon that deuced billiard-match of 
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Calvert’s; and after mine with 
Stapleton, I was just thinking of 
substituting german-silver for my 
plate or leaving it at Peeroo Mull’s, 
when my rascal Khoda Bux bolted 
with it.’ 

‘And my buggywallah has van- 
ished with my trap and horse,’ 
said one of the 6th. ‘ Look sharp 
there,’ he added to one of the na- 
tive servants, with an adjective; 
‘we require fresh wine.’ 

‘Sahib may damn him own eyes 
as much as he pleases,’ said the ser- 
vant, insolently giving the speaker's 
chair a push, ‘ but I will tank him 
not to dam mine.’ 

‘Leave the room, fellow,’ said 
the president, who was a young 
lieutenant. 

The native grinned and with- 
drew immediately. 

‘Where the devil have all the 
noukur-lague gone?’ said Dormer, 
looking round ; and we now per- 
ceived that we were left to attend 
upon ourselves, and that the whole 
retinue of native servants had 
quitted the mess bungalow. 

Before any one had time to re- 
ply, the scattered report of mus- 
ketry was heard. 

‘What is that ?? demanded Dor- 
mer, starting up. 

‘Shots ! 

‘Shots indeed,’ exclaimed Sta- 
pleton, as two bullets whistled 
through the window past his head 
and sank into the wall beyond. 

‘It is a disturbance in the ba- 
zaar,’ said one. 

‘It is not,’ suggested another 
more correctly; ‘the 6th are re- 
volting ; this is the way these scoun- 
drels are ¢rue to their salt 

This proved to be the case ; we 
saw a tremendous commotion in 
their lines, along the front of which 
one sepoy appeared, as if engaged 
in a solitary game of football, with 
what proved to be a_ bleeding 
head, just hewn from the shoulders, 
of a European drummer ; and now 
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starting from the table, we all 
rushed to secure our swords and 
other arms, revolvers, and rifles. 

This was exactly at half-past 
nine in the evening. It would ap- 
pear that some stragglers, among 
whom was Kureem Sing, ex-suba- 
dar of the disbanded 2nd Grena- 
diers, had reached the cantonments 
about nightfall, and worked the 
men of the 6th, after all their pro- 
mises, to frenzy by falsehoods. 

The Hindoos among them were 
warned to beware of the Feringhee 
queen’s insidious designs upon their 
sacred caste; the Mohammedans 
were adjured by their common 
faith and the memory of the Pro- 
phet. They were desired to lose 
no time in extirpating us all, as 
fresh troops were marching up- 
country to destroy all who refused 
to embrace Christianity. Many 
were coming by water in the river 
budgerees; others from Agra, drawn 
by those screaming, fiery, and 
smoking dragons, who travelled 
on the iron road with a swiftness 
surpassing the Ekkas of old. 

After wavering for a time the 
sepoys became convinced by the 
exhortations of these firebrands. 
The Mussulmans had ever in secret 
a natural hatred of the Christians ; 
but with the Hindoos caste has at- 
tained the culminating point of 
power beyond what it possesses 
in any other land, as it is incorpo- 
rated with their religion, and has 
rendered the supposed possessors 
of it bigoted, fanatical, and un- 
compromising, as it denies the 
possibility of conversion, and ig- 
nores all proselytism with supreme 
contempt. 

An indiscriminate fire of mus- 
ketry was now opened on all sides, 
and the work of death and pillage 
began. Nearly all the ladies, the 
soldiers’ wives, and the children 
had been placed in the fort at Al- 
lahabad ; but there were three or 
four who had left the cantonments 
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and taken up their residence in 
Sir Harry Calvert's mansion, and 
of those who were there, Jack 
Dormer and I instantly thought. 

‘To the fort, to the fort!’ was 
the cry on every hand. ‘We have 
not a moment to lose.’ 

‘I must save my cousins,’ ex- 
claimed Dormer ; ‘ who will follow 
me? Rudkin? 

* Of course,’ said I. 

‘And I, added Stapleton, who, 
whatever he lacked, did not lack 
the true instinctive courage of an 
English gentleman. 

As we rushed through the can- 
tonments towards the house of 
Calvert a hailstorm of balls swept 
about us, and five officers of the 
6th, together with nine young en- 
signs doing duty with that corps, 
were shot down in a few minutes, 
while five only made their escape 
to the fort. The first I saw hit was 
a poor lad of sixteen. He passed 
me rearward, running he knew not 
whither; he had his hand placed 
over the region of his heart ; there 
was wildness in his eyes and agony 
in his face. 

*‘O mother! he cried, in a 
voice like a scream ; he then fell 
and rolled over on his back, stone 
dead, with his unclosed eyes staring 
at the—to me at that time—most 
hateful Indian sky. 

Dormer’s servant, with Dan O’ 
Regan and a number of our con- 
valescents, came rushing after us 
from the hospital on the first alarm, 
throwing on their accoutrements 
and loading and capping their rifles 
as they ran; and, at the head of 
these, we made a stand at the 
gates of Calvert'shouse, and opened 
a sharp fire of musketry on all who 
approached. Luckily all the muti- 
neers of the 6th did not come that 
way, as some found employment 
in plundering the bungalows before 
firing them, and others in forcing 
the jail to liberate all the thieves, 
dacoits, kindalas,and pariahs, shodas 
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and other infamous characters who 
were there, to the number of more 
than three thousand. 

We had indeed not a moment to 
lose ! 

On the first sound of the firing 
Sir Harry had ordered out his car- 
riage and horses to convey Blanche 
and her friends to the fort; but 
the native servants had all joined 
the mutineers; so while the gate 
was defended by O’Regan and his 
comrades, Dormer and I harnessed 
and traced the horses at the back 
of the mansion, where, accom- 
panied by Miss Appleton, Blanche 
appeared in a piquante blue-silk 
hood and cashmere shawl. 

How beautiful she looked in the 
extremity of her terror, as the sound 
of the musketry and the yells on 
all hands appalled her; for the 
horrors that had happened else- 
where were around us now. Her 
tears fell fast ; but tears, like smiles, 
are often snares; faces are some- 
times lies, and Lavater a fool. 

‘Thanks, thanks,’ she murmur- 
ed, as I half lifted her into the 
carriage; ‘I deceived you once 
cruelly, Lancelot Rudkin,’ she whis- 
pered, with her white hand placed 
on my arm. 

‘Yes,’ said I, but quite coolly. 

‘You will forgive me for all that 
now ?” 

‘I do; but there is another 
deceit for which I cannot forgive 
you.’ 

‘ Name it.’ 

‘Ask your own heart.’ 

She grew paler than even terror 
had made her, and exclaimed, as I 
now assisted two other ladies in, 

‘ Henriette, Henriette, why does 
she linger? We shall all perish if 
she keeps us waiting thus ! 

Dormer hurried to his cousin’s 
room, aware that she was ill in bed. 
But she was not there. Her couch 
was in disorder; the stains of 
bloody hands were upon the white 
coverlet, and the mosquito curtains 
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were torn down. The young fel- 
low’s heart died within him. 

‘Henriette, Henriette !’ he cried 
again and again ; but there was no 
response. 

She had been carried off by the 
native servants to perish miser- 
ably, and at that moment to look 
for her would be vain and insure 
the destruction ofall the rest. Can 
pen and ink portray the horror and 
great pity that filled his breast at 
that moment? He dared not tell 
of this to Blanche. He came rush- 
ing out, with a face as pale asa 
sheet of paper, and said hoarsely, 

‘She is dressing—away, away ! 
I shall bring her off with me on 
Calvert’s horse.’ 

O’Regan was installed as driver 
with his rifle slung, and he drove 
the carriage at frantic speed along 
the road towards the city, where 
all was yet quiet, and where an ar- 
tillery officer with two pieces of 
cannon held the bridge of the 
Jumna to prevent the advance of 
some mutineers who were expected 
from Benares. 

Many other fugitives were now 
flying towards the fort, while we, 
the handful of Europeans, endea- 
voured to cover their retreat as well 
as we could. What a scene it was ! 
Delicate English ladies and the 
humbler wives of our soldiers, who 
had but one community of feeling 
now, wild with terror, their chil- 
dren clutching their skirts and hid- 
ing therein their scared little faces ; 
fathers and husbands looking in 
keen misery at both, and then turn- 
ing with a scowl of fierce defiance 
at the revolters. 

‘Do not straggle, do not strag- 
gle! keep together, all Europeans 
and Indo-Britons !’ cried Sir Harry 
Calvert, who towered above us all 
in stature. The d/asé Guardsman 
of Regent-street and ‘the Row’ 
was gone now, and in his place the 
resolute English officer remained. 

We were closely pressed and 
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often brought to a stand by nearly 
a hundred sepoys and other armed 
natives, led by Rao Sing, by Jack’s 
kitmutgar, Khoda Bux, and by the 
now frantic fakir Kalidasa Ram, 
whose yells and gestures of exulta- 
tion were as those of a tearing lu- 
natic now; and whose name, singu- 
lar to say, was that borne by the 
greatest of Hindoo poets, the au- 
thor of the exquisite and tender 
*Sacontala,’ which has been ren- 
dered into English by Sir William 
Jones. 

During one of these compulsory 
stands or temporary halts, Dormer, 
with teeth clenched and _ blood- 
shot eyes, informed me that his 
cousin had been carried off. 

A terrible pang wrung my heart 
as he said this. In the rage and 
sorrow that filled me I could make 
no reply ; but raised my hands and 
eyes upward, framing the while 
some unuttered vow of vengeance. 

When I thought of her extreme 
beauty, her sweetness of disposi- 
tion and delicacy of person and 
nature, and of all that she had so 
nearly been to me—when all that 
flashed upon me—lI say, when I 
thought of her, helpless in the 
hands of demons such as these 
mutineers, my blood alternately 
boiled and curdled, and I could 
but hope—almost pray in my 
heart—that they had slain her and 
—at once. 

Though a mere ‘handful,’ we 
more than once faced about and 
rushed at the rascals with the 
charged bayonet, a movement 
which, notwithstanding their ex- 
cess in numbers, never failed to 
scatter them. Carrying a large 
brass lotah filled with water thickly 
impregnated with dhang, the fakir 
Kalidasa Ram—escaping the balls 
of our best marksmen as if he had 
acharmed life—passed among them, 
giving each man a mouthful. 

The effect of this drug is to mad- 
den rather than intoxicate, and its 
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results soon became apparent, as it 
transformed them into literal de- 
mons, with all the energy of in- 
sanity and the recklessness of the 
drunkard. The secret and long- 
pent-up hatred of generations and 
of race, caste, creed, and colour 
were there. Their eyeballs gleam- 
ed and blazed; their white teeth 
glistened as they ground them; 
they hissed and hooted, yelled and 
shrieked in the madness of their 
rancour and loathing, the Moham- 
medan vieing with the Hindoo, the 
Bheel, the Kholee, and the Khond, 
who worship the cattle goddess. 

And to think that Henriette 
Guise was in the hands of such 
human demons!... 

‘ Chulo—chulo! Deen—deen! 
(‘Come on! Faith—faith !’) cried 
the subadar Kureem Sing, bran- 
dishing a tulwar. ‘ Death to the 
Koompanie Bahadour, who seeks 
to defile us in this world and de- 
stroy us in that to come by making 
us Christians! Death to the Fe- 
ringhees and their queen, who 
greases the cartridges with the fat 
of the sacred cow !’ 

In a sudden rush made by a few 
whom these cries inspired with fresh 
courage, Sir Harry Calvert was cut 
off from us and surrounded by 
them, but displayed the greatest 
valour. Sword in hand he charged 
three or four of them, escaping 
their bullets, as luckily the dsang 
had the effect of making them shoot 
wildly. He was met, however, by 
the bayonets of two and the tulwar 
of Kureem Sing, whose left arm was 
protected by a round shield. His 
horse unluckily proved restive and 
unmanageable, and ere he could 
either strike or parry, a bayonet 
pierced his thigh and the blood 
spouted forth. 

Wheeling his horse round, by a 
back-handed blow he clove the 
skull of one antagonist, and closing 
in with another, whose shako had 
fallen off, he seized him by the 
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hair of the head and thrust his 
sword into his throat, but was 
now stabbed in the arm, and would 
inevitably have been cut down and 
destroyed but for me. 

When I saw his deadly peril I 
thought of Blanche, and forgot her 
errors. This tall, empty-headed, 
yet gentlemanly ‘ Rawdon Crawley’ 
of a husband loved her well, and I 
thought that I would rescue him if 
I could for her sake, or rather for 
the memory of the vanished past ; 
hoping at the same time that some 
sepoy bullet might cut short Staple- 
ton’s career. Like many others of 
our genuine Britons, Sir Harry was 
one who could box, swim like a 
duck, fence to perfection, defend a 
wicket gallantly, a prime bowler, 
clear ever so many five-barred gates 
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stately fellow to be beset thus by 
‘those beastly niggers, those infer- 
nal Pandies,’ as he freely called 
them, was an intolerable thing, so 
he defended himself like a paladin, 
till his sword-arm was wounded and 
the weapon fell from his hand. 

Followed by four of ours, poor 
fellows who had quitted the sick- 
ward in the hospital to fight for 
their lives, I made a rush at Kureem 
Sing and those who adhered to 
him, and driving them back, res- 
cued Sir Harry, whose horse was 
led off by the bridle, and who had 
no time to thank me; for I was now 
surrounded in turn, and the three 
feeble fellows who remained with 
me were speedily beaten down and 
bayoneted. 

‘Save Captain Rudkin ! I heard 
a voice cry amid the horrid hurly- 
burly and darkness, for night was 
fairly in now; and a fine old staff- 
officer spurred his horse towards 
me alone, for the attempt to rescue 
me seemed too desperate, and in a 
minute or less all was over with 
us both. There was a wild yell, 
a rough shout ending in a shriek, 
and the old colonel was down under 
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his horse’s hoofs, his gray hairs were 
trampled in blood and dust, yet he 
struggled manfully with all his 
strength till three bayonets pinned 
him to the earth in death. 

Far away in a drawing-room in 
happy England a lady is sitting un- 
der a glittering lustre, making a 
doll’s frock for a little golden- 
haired girl that is nestling by her 
knee, and they are talking of papa 
—‘of dear papa,’ whom they are 
soon to see—in blessed unconscious- 
ness that he is lying on his face, 
pierced by three bayonet wounds, 
a ball through his head, and his 
brains oozing from the orifice. 

Never more will poor papa kiss 
his little one or his ‘ dear old wo- 
man,’ as he was wont to call the 
girl-wife who knew not that she was 
a widow. 

In this conflict no man asked for 
mercy, for none expected it. Re- 
solved to sell my life as dearly as I 
could, I rushed again upon Kureem 
Sing, who seemed the chief leader 
among our pursuers in that quarter. 
My sword—one of those rubbishy 
regulation weapons furnished by 
our army-clothiers—broke on his 
round shield; but passing the point 
of his weapon, I closed in, and, 
grasping his right wrist, dashed my 
hilt with the remaining fragment of 
the blade into his mouth with all 
the strength of arm I could exert, 
demolishing his entire front stock 
of grinders ; but at that moment I 
was struck down by the butt end 
of a musket, which was applied 
with sufficient force fairly under the 
left ear to render me senseless for 
a time. 

When I recovered the moon was 
shining ; all around me were dead, 
and the shouts and shots sounded 
faint and distant now. Giddy and 
weak, I felt unable to walk, and, to 
seek concealment, crawled on my 
hands and knees, and hid among 
some tall, green, feathery jungle- 
grass that grew by the wayside, in- 
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tending to remain there until I 
could gather sufficient strength and 
coherence of ideas to reach the fort 
at Allahabad. By this time the 
cantonments, Calvert's handsome 
house, and all the other buildings 
in the vicinity, were in flames of 
every hue and colour, varying ac- 
cording to the nature of the fuel 
that fed them. Skyward they rose 
in dancing and waving pinnacles, 
while vast volumes of sombre smoke 
rolled away sullenly on the night 
wind. I could hear the crackling 
and roar of the conflagration, min- 
gling with the incessant and distant 
shouts of the mutineers, ‘ J/uro 
Feringheeun Ko! (‘Kill the Europe- 
ans !’) 

Anon these shouts seemed to 
come nearer and nearer the place 
where I lay. Then came the sound 
of chains and the rumble of artil- 
lery. The shouts soon rose into 
frantic yells, and two field-pieces 
came past, with the drag-ropes 
manned by sepoys, and followed 
by a naked rabble of the lowest 
wretches who frequent the market- 
place, and usually hang about all 
cantonments. Past me they swept 
at a run, like yelling fiends, and in 
spite of my peril a loud cry of de- 
spair escaped me when I saw a 
European woman, with her black 
hair dishevelled, her dress torn to 
ribbons and grimed with dust and 
mud, bound helplessly by the hands 
and feet to the trail of one of 
those guns; and this most helpless 
creature was—Henriette Guise ! 

Mechanically I struggled up, as if 
I would seek to follow her; but 
again the light went out of my eyes, 
a deathlike sickness of the heart 
came over me, and I fell senseless 
on my face amid the now dewy 
jungle-grass. 

It would appear, as I have stated, 
that two guns, under an artillery 
officer, had been placed at the pon- 
toon-bridge of the Jumna, to guard 
the passage of the riverthere. Two 
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companies of the infamous 6th Ben- 
gal Native Infantry were also posted 
at the same place, for the same pur- 
pose, while one hundred and fifty 
sowars, or troopers of the 3rd Oude 
Irregulars, held a garden which lay 
between the fort and the bridge. 

When firing was heard in the 
cantonments, the two companies of 
the 6th seized the cannon and fired 
them at the artillery officer, who 
galloped to the garden for the Oude 
cavalry, while the officers of the 
6th were hustled, insulted, and had 
several harmless shots fired at them; 
but they were allowed to escape 
into the fort, which some time sub- 
sequently Sir Harry, with the re- 
mains of our party, reached in 
safety, with Blanche and many 
others, but, unfortunately, not all 
the European women in Allahabad. 

Intent on recapturing the guns, 
Lieutenant Alexander, a gallant 
young fellow, came galloping out 
of the garden with as many troopers 
as would follow him; but as he 
dashed along the road a sepoy, 
from a place of concealment, shot 
him through the heart. 

Certain now that the game was 
overat the bridge, the artillery officer 
fled to the fort, and put the com- 
mandant there on his guard. The 
garrison consisted of seventy Eu- 
ropean invalids from Chunar, in 
the Mirzapore district ; the Feroz- 
pore battalion of Sikhs, four hun- 
dred strong; eighty sepoys of the 
treacherous Oth, who held the main 
gate; and a company of volunteers, 
formed of all the European civili- 
ans, clerks and so forth, in the city ; 
and brave fellows they all proved 
themselves in the end. 

The first step of the officer com- 
manding was to disarm and expel 
the detachment of the 6th, whose 
rifles were all found to be loaded, 
capped, and ready for immediate 
mischief. 

The mutineers, on being joined 
by the 3000 malefactors whom they 
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let loose from the jail, now pro- 
ceeded to the general work of mas- 
sacre and destruction, torture and 
pillage, with hearty good-will. Cap- 
tain Birch, the garrison adjutant, 
and Lieutenant Innes, the executive 
engineer, being fuund in the streets, 
were both shot down; and one 
officer of the 6th was actually cru- 
cified to the ground with four bayo- 
nets, and then had a fire kindled 
above his body; but these and 
many other horrors are matters of 
history now. 

Three officers escaped, perfectly 
nude, into the fort by swimming 
the Ganges ; the fourth, who made 
a similar attempt, was Stapleton, 
and most miserable was his fate. 
In his haste he sprarg in at a place 
where, among the tall reeds, some 
alligators, eighteen or twenty feet 
in length, were lurking for prey ; 
for to these ferocious and formid- 
able brutes man and beast are 
equally acceptable, and when hun- 
gry they are said to swallow even 
stones and other substances in- 
capable of nourishment, simply to 
prevent contraction of the intes- 
tines consequent on lack of food. 

When the luckless Colonel took 
a header, and sprang in, he did not 
see that the enormous flat head of 
one of these monsters was close to 
him among the ooze, where they 
left their eggs to be hatched by the 
sun ; and ere his shuddering com- 
panions—who were now safe on the 
other side—could speak, they saw 
him rise witha shrill cry and his arms 
tossed upward from the water, and 
then disappear in a vortex, which 
the moonlight plainly showed to be 
crimsoned with his blood. 

Attracted by this, others of these 
voracious monsters swam towards 
the spot, where an evident conten- 
tion took place for the fragments 
of his body: and such was the 
unthought-of end of Jocelyn Sta- 
pleton ! 

Meanwhile terrible was the work 
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that was taking place in the city. 
Many of the British residents who 
on the first fear of a rising took 
refuge in the fort, had now returned 
to their dwellings, trusting to as- 
surances of the 6th Regiment, and 
all these were barbarously mutilated 
before death ended their miseries. 
One entire family, consisting of 
three generations, they burned alive. 
In other instances, the nose, ears, 
lips, fingers, and toes were chopped 
off, and then the limbs were hacked, 
till the shrieking victim perished of 
loss of blood. 

Poor little innocent children 
were bayoneted or brained against 
the stones before the eyes of their 
shrieking parents, who perished 
next. Upwards of fifty Europeans 
were thus destroyed in the night. 
Those fiends did not permit even 
their own countrymen to escape, 
for the wealthy banker, Peeroo Mull, 
had his house sacked, and the shops 
of many opulent natives were de- 
stroyed. ‘ The destruction in the 
European bungalows was wanton 
and insensate,’ says the editor of 
the Delhi Gazette; ‘the furniture 
was broken into fragments, the glass 
and crockery utterly smashed, and 
even the canvas of the punkahs 
cut into shreds.’ 

And now, before recurring to my 
own miseries and adventures, I 
shall detail those of some of my 
friends in the fort of Allahabad, 
which I was never fated to reach. 


‘CHAPTER XXXVIILI. 
BLANCHE REFLECTS. 


THE streets of Allahabad are 
about half a mile distant from the 
fort, or were so then ; and during 
the four or five days subsequent to 
our friends finding shelter in it, 
wild mobs of mutineers and rioters 
were seen rushing to and fro, plun- 
dering, burning, and murdering any 
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stray European or Indo - Briton 
whose place of hiding they disco- 
vered. By day under a hot blazing 
sun, and by night under the baleful 
dew, the little garrison manned the 
ramparts, throwing shot and shell, 
grape and canister, from the guns 
and mortars, to scatter and destroy 
those Indian devils wherever they 
were to be seen and whenever they 
came within range. 

The fort held by our people was 
once unequalled in beauty, but has 
gained in strength what it has lost 
in‘ external appearance. Occupy- 
ing a strong position at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Jumna, 
it is of great extent, and is defended 
towards the rivers by bastioned 
walls of polished red freestone. In 
the inner side the fortifications are 
of very regular construction and of 
great strength, though the interior 
is finely planted with trees. 

Many of the edifices within it 
are ancient ; among the latter erec- 
tions is an arched and subterranean 
excavation, alleged to be part of 
an underground passage to Delhi, 
which is only three hundred and 
ninety miles distant! Within the 
principal gateway, which is Grecian 
in design, is a pillar composed of a 
single stone, forty-two feet high, 
about three feetin diameter, covered 
with Sanscrit inscriptions, and said 
to be the pestle with which Bheem 
Sing, a Hindoo giant, was wont to 
pound his dang in a mortar. 

It was beneath the walls of this 
fort that, until the days of the Em- 
peror Shah Jehan, the Hindoos 
were wont to indulge in the plea- 
sant luxury of cutting off their ow 
heads, as an offering to the holy 
Ganges. 

The Europeans now dared not 
venture to make a sortie from the 
fort iest in their absence their Sikh 
compatriots might mutiny, and then 
their last place of shelter would be 
lost. The Sikhs seemed to have 
but little sympathy, however, with 
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the mutineers, though their religious 
principles were deduced from those 
of Nanik, a Hindoo philosopher 
or deist, whose chief doctrine was 
universal toleration; so the Sikh 
soldiers in the fort of Allahabad 
behaved nobly, and were literally 
‘true to their salt.’ 

The volunteers, who were now 
compelled to fight for their lives 
and the lives of those who were 
dear to them, were told off in 
three small companies, and on the 
morning of the 7th the little garri- 
son was strengthened by the sud- 
den and welcome arrival of fifty of 
the rst Madras Fusiliers (now H.M. 
yo2nd Foot), whom Neill—the en- 
ergetic and the provident —had 
sent on from Benares. As soon 
as tidings of the mutiny at Allaha- 
bad reached him he came on him- 
self with these men, getting over 
seventy miles in two nights, re- 
lays of natives being compelled to 
push the cars which contained 
them. 

On the day after his arrival, the 
whole of the revolted 6th marched 
from the station under a Moham- 
medan priest, who unfurled the 
green flag ofthe Prophet, intrenched 
them in a strong position, and pro- 
claimed himself vicegerent of the 
King of Delhi. 

Against this man Colonel Neill 
marched from the fort of Allahabad 
with 200 bayonets, besides artillery 
and cavalry ; he assailed the post 
with vigour ; it was stormed, and the 
rebels were routed in terrible con- 
fusion. On this occasion Jack Dor- 
mer won the Victoria Cross, and the 
Sikhs, under Captain Brayser, dis- 
played their usual courage and 
zeal alike in cutting up the Mo- 
hammedans, who were led by the 
subadar Kureem Sing, and the Hin- 
doos, at the head of whom was the 
half mad and wholly knavish Kali- 
dasa Ram, who was winged by Dan 
O’Regan most successfully. 

The troops were then encamped 
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outside the fort, within which 
they had now collected for pro- 
tection fully two hundred European 
women, whose fears and privations 
were terrible. The heat was intol- 
erable; cases of sunstroke were 
frequent, and those who had du- 
ties to perform wore wetted cloths 
about their heads. The dreadful 
scourge of cholera now came upon 
them, and the fort reéchoed with 
the shrieks of those who perished. 
Seventy fighting men died of it, 
and in one night twenty of these 
were consigned to one huge and un- 
couth grave. Food became alarm- 
ingly scarce. Any native who sold 
our people even a handful of rice 
was mutilated by the others, and 
in one instance a baker who had 
done so was found with his nose 
slit and his hands cut off. 

Two ladies who were ill in the 
common hospital died of sheer 
fright ; one of these was Blanche’s 
friend, Miss Appleton ; and mean- 
while, amid all this terrible scene 
of human misery and suffering, 
where was the once gay and giddy 
Blanche Bingham ? 

For days and nights, with her 
soiled and tattered attire un- 
changed, her beautiful hair dis- 
hevelled, matted, and in disorder, 
her vanity, her foibles, her esfie- 
glerie of manner all gone, she had 
watched beside the wretched char- 
poy whereon, in a huge and deso- 
late room in the barracks within 
the fort, her husband lay wounded, 
feverish, and hovering between 
time and eternity. 

Born and bred amid luxury, ac- 
customed from earliest infancy 
to have every whim and fancy gra- 
tified to the full, and to the enjoy- 
ment of everything that wealth 
could procure, they were now re- 
duced to the level of vagrants or 
gipsies, so far as mere comfort was 
concerned, and, moreover, were 
momentarily menaced by disease 
and sudden death ; for within the 
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fort of Allahabad, as in many other 
beleagured places at that time in 
India, there were many ways of 
dying. 

All privacy was destroyed, and, 
irrespective of rank, many were 
compelled to huddle together in 
one room ; and this sudden change 
proved the more severe for ladies 
and gentlemen, accustomed to all 
the comforts and luxuries of In- 
dian life, to be reduced to their 
own resources by the desertion of 
all servants, to have to wait upon 
themselves, to be suddenly de- 
prived of all conveniences and at- 
tendance, and to be absolutely 
without a change of clothing. 

Blanche daily attended to the 
dressing of her husband's wounds, 
to fanning his face, and getting him 
cooling drinks when such could be 
procured ; and the big, burly, good- 
natured Englishman saw with pity 
and anxiety how her soft face be- 
came lined and wan, her eyes in- 
flamed and sunken, and gathering 
something of a wild expression 
from the scenes and sights around 
her. 

‘ Takecourage, my dearlittle girl,’ 
said he, caressing her hair with 
his large white handsome hand ; 
‘in time we'll get over all these in- 
fernal troubles, which I suppose 
are an unlooked-for portion of the 
legacy we inherit from old father 
Adam, for his little mistake in 
Eden.’ ; 

To Blanche, her past life seemed 
to have been blotted out or to have 
been like a dream, and as unreal as 
the present was unnatural. How 
long was this nightmare to last? 
How did it begin? how and when 
was it to end? All that was occur- 
ring under her eye, even in the 
same apartment, was grievous, dis- 
tressing, and to her of course con- 
sisting of most unusual episodes. 

In one corner lay a poor lady 
in silent misery, grovelling on the 
bare floor. She had seen her hus- 
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band hacked to pieces before her 
eyes, after his throat had been 
slowly but partially cut with a pane 
of glass ; for most ingenious in their 
modes of torture were these Ori- 
ental savages. In another was a 
poor bereaved mother mourning a 
missing—too probably aslaughtered 
—child. She had a hundred little 
anecdotes to tell, tearfully and de- 
spairingly, of her lost pet—her little 
angel. She was so different from 
all other children; she had so 
many pretty peculiarities, never 
seen before in one so young and 
tender ; and now—now all that re- 
mained of her was a lock of flaxen 
hair, a broken doll, and an empty 
frock. 

It was sad, sad—the child whose 
chubby hands should never more 
caress her face, and whose soft 
dimples she could never again 
* devour with kisses.’ 

‘ Dead—dead! Oh no, doctor— 
not dead! she heard another cry 
despairingly, as she cast herself on 
the prostrate and yet warm form of 
the handsome young husband, to 
whom she had been wedded but a 
month before, and whose breast 
a ball had pierced that morning. 
‘Oh, do not tell me that he is dead!’ 
she continued, while a mist gather- 
ed before her eyes, and all around 
her seemed a dream. 

‘May the heavens be your bed, 
poor thing !’ said Dan O'Regan, as, 
by the doctor's orders, he laid his 
kind yet strong hands upon her, 
and carried her to another apart- 
ment, and covered up the distorted 
dead face lest its memory might 
blast her sight and haunt her mind 
for ever. 

These and a thousand other epi- 
sodes of misery were caused by 
those wretched mutineers; and 
Blanche could remember that, on 
the morning of the very day they 
revolted, the chaplain had been 
preaching ‘Peace on earth and 
good-will towards men,’ when he 
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might have taken his text from the 
third chapter of Joel, ‘ Beat your 
ploughshares into swords and your 
pruning-hooks into spears ; let the 
weak say, I am strong.’ 

I was supposed to be destroyed, 
and Henriette too, for Sir Harry 
told how I had rescued him, and 
in doing so had imperilled my 
life ; and Blanche listened to him 
gravely and sadly. Had she any 
remorse for all the mischief she had 
wrought us? I doubt it much, and 
fear that if safe she might have 
played the same game again ; but 
now—vzow, menaced with danger 
and death in so many ways, she be- 
gan to reflect ; and she saw in the 
far distance, as it were, a flaxen- 
haired little girl, with beaming eyes 
and innocent face, guileless, and un- 
suspecting evil, and thinking not of 
it: it was herself as she had left 
her mother’s arms, and when she 
first came, a tiny girl, to white- 
haired uncle Dormer at Thorsgill 
Hall. 

How different she was now! And 
in fancy she saw the hall as it 
seemed in those days—its red walls, 
towers, and oriels shining in the 
sun, its waving woods and green 
meadows, the gardens and the ter- 
race, with the old ruin behind so 
full of gloom and awe—and felt that 
_ never more might she be in those 
happy days of childhood and inno- 
cence, or see those scenes again. 

Amid her present misery, she 
looked back with remorse to the 
folly and duplicity of her past 
though brief life. Oh, was the game 
worth the candle? If spared, how 
different she thought she should be. 
She might have perished, as poor 
Henriette and so many more had 
done. Her mad wild love for Sta- 
pleton seemed to have passed away, 
and she could but shudder when 
she thought of his awful and un- 
usual end. The glamour by which 
her fancy had surrounded him was 
all dispelled, and when viewed 


Fairer than a Fairy. 


dispassionately, his many faults 
came prominently forward ; she saw 
in him only the d/asé and treacher- 
ous man of the world, and began 
to consider that she had made a 
great escape. 

And her husband was lying there 
on that wretched charpoy, feeble 
as a child, doubly wounded, faint 
and feverish. She shuddered amid 
her own thoughts as she caressed 
him, for the once strong man was 
now as weak as a child. 

‘Oh, Harry darling, for sweet 
Brighton once again!’ she mur- 
mured in his ear as she fanned his 
flushed face ; ‘ Brighton, with the 
breezy pier and the band, the green 
fields, the sunny terraced houses, 
the white cliffs, the cool waves roll- 
ing on the beach, and the fresh 
odour of the seaweed! How dif- 
ferent is the heat of this most dread- 
ful Allahabad ! 

‘Anywhere but here, little wo- 
man,’ he sighed ; ‘anywhere out of 
this hot breathless place of disease 
and death ! 

The poor fellow was grateful for 
the unwonted tenderness and at- 
tention of his flirting little wife, and 
added, with earnest and affection- 
ate manner, 

‘My poor Blanche, I wish to 
heaven you were safe beyond the 
Calcutta ditch, and you shall go 
with the first party that leaves this 
for down-country.’ 

‘But not without you, Harry. 
You surely wish me to be with 
you? she asked with clasped hands. 

‘ Not here—not here, certainly.’ 

‘ There is no one whose duty and 
desire it should be to be by your 
side but poor Blanche’s. Do say 
that you will keep me with you.’ 

She tried to get up one of her 
old playful smiles with a sore, sore 
heart, but as she gazed on the pale 
face and heavy eyelids of her pa- 
tient, it died away. 

‘And Henriette, my poor Hen- 
riette she would mutter to her- 





Sacrificed. 


self. Like me, she had long since 
given her over for dead, and could 
but pray for her, and hope that 
her body, once so fair and sweet 
and tender, had found some fitting 
grave at least in the land of her de- 
stroyers. 

So passed the cays in the fort of 
Allahabad, and as her husband’s 
wounds and health progressed fa- 
vourably, and fresh mutinies were 
occurring at Futtehpore and Fyza- 
bad, they, with some others, thought 
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of obtaining conveyances with a 
guard of Europeans under Jack 
Dormer, and making their way to 
Lucknow, where our battalion was 
in garrison and Sir Henry Law- 
rence commanded; and this they 
ultimately achieved in safety, though 
some of their companions perished 
of sunstroke by the way. 

Asa European servant, they took 
with them my man O’Regan, who 
proved to them invaluable on the 
journey and when there. 


SACRIFICED. 


= 


HE leads me to the altar on the morrow, 
And I may well be proud to be his bride ; 

He tells me he will shelter me from sorrow, 
And be a shield for ever by my side ; 


And yet I fear. 


He loadeth me with jewels bright and gleaming, 
And bows before me as before a queen ; 
And all the while I listlessly sit dreaming, 
For ever thinking of ‘ what might have been’ 


Hadst ¢/ouw been here. 


He lifts me to a realm of wealth and beauty, 
And gives to me the truest heart and best. 
Ah me! I can but strive to do my duty, 
And blessing him, hope that I may be blest, 


And yet I fear. 


Why did I let my heart slip from my keeping ? 
Why did I learn the charm of love’s first kiss ? 
Only to break my heart with bitter weeping 
And scorn the mockery of a love like this, 


So cold, so drear. 


He leads me to the altar on the morrow. 
This the last eve that I may give to thee 

I'll gather up my wealth of love and sorrow, 
And send them to thee far across the sea; 


And thou shalt hear 


A wail commingling with the voice of ocean 
Wild as a spirit’s turned from heav'n away, 
And thou shalt know by thine own heart’s emotion 
A something hath been lost to thee for aye, 


Once passing dear. 





TROUBADOUR SONGS. 


VII. THE POET'S SOURCE OF INSPIRATION 


By BEkTRAND DE VENTADOUR. 
-—-— —_ — 


No marvel if I tune my lay 
With force all other bards above, 
Since most I own the power of love, 
And all its soft behests obey. 
My soul and body feel love's sway, 
My every power on love is spent, 
And never another blandishment 
Avails to lure my heart away. 


He seemeth but to live when dead 
Whose being owns no soft control, 
Who never felt through heart and soul 

Love’s sympathetic influence shed. 

Soon may my earthly life be sped, 

Nor lengthen out one useless day, 


When from my lonely heart away 
That softening passion shall have fled. 


When face to face myself I find 
With her whose beauty charms my gaze 
I tremble, as, on fresh spring days, 

The budding leaf before the wind. 

Like to a little child’s, my mind 
Feels all its powers before thee fade ; 
Prone at thy feet when I am laid 

To me thou canst not but be kind. 


Dear lady, take me for thy love. 

To execute each humble task 
And in thy gracious smile to bask 

Is all the guerdon that I crave. 

At thy command behold me brave 
Or humble ; see me grave or gay. 
Thou wilt not spurn my suit away, 

Or doom me to untimely grave ! 





